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I.  —  Notes  on  the  Prepositions  in  Gellius. 
BY  CHARLES  KNAPP,   PH.D., 

BARNARD   COLLEGE. 

IN  his  use  of  prepositions  Aulus  Gellius  often  departs 
widely  from  the  practice  of  the  classical  Latin  writers,  in  no 
particular,  however,  more  strikingly  than  in  the  coupling  of 
prepositions  with  cases  to  express  thoughts  which,  in  the  best 
days  of  the  language,  the  case-form  by  itself  was  amply  com- 
petent to  convey  with  clearness  and  precision.  This  phe- 
nomenon is,  in  part,  an  evidence  of  decay  in  the  language. 
Even  before  the  time  of  Gellius  the  cases  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  vitality,  so  that  frequently  the  unaided  case-form  seemed 
to  the  writer  insufficient  to  indicate  the  exact  connection  of 
ideas  which  he  desired  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
Yet  in  the  main  the  excessive  use  of  prepositions  in  Gellius 
is  due  to  other  causes,  to  wit,  his  passion  for  the  archaic 
Latin  writers,  and  the  influence  of  the  sermo  plebeius.  Of 
the  peculiarities  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
some  are  to  be  regarded  probably  as  archaisms.  Such  are 
cum  valebo  ab  oculis,  revisere  and  visere  ad,  quaeso  tecum, 
while  dicere  ad,  dictitare  ad,  inquit  ad,  dedere  ad,  degustare 
ex,  and  esitare  ex  point  to  the  sermo  plebeius.  Our  author's 
predilection  for  prepositions  leads  him  (i)  to  use  them  where 
they  are  unnecessary,  and  where  their  employment  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  usage ;  (2)  to  repeat  them  without  adequate 
cause  ;  and  (3)  where  the  choice  is  open  between  a  case  con- 
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struction  (or  a  clause)  and  a  prepositional  form,  to  prefer  the 
latter.  We  will  consider  examples  of  these  points  in  order. 

In  xvi.  6,  Gellius  describes  his  encounter  with  a  certain 
linguae  Latinae  litterator  concerning  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  word  bidentes.  In  §  8  he  says  to  his  adversary :  sed 
nunc  a  te  rogavi,  ecquam  scias  esse  huiusce  vocabuli  rationem. 
Above,  in  §  4,  in  narrating  the  preliminaries  of  the  conflict, 
he  tells  us  that  the  litterator  iubebat  se  rogare,1  si  quis  quid 
omnium  rerum  vellet  discere.  For  the  normal  construction 
compare  iii.  I.  4,  iv.  I.  12,  xviii.  i.  9.  In  writing  rogare  a 
Gellius  was  probably  thinking  of  petere  a,  quaerere  a.  Orare  a 
occurs  xvii.  10.  7;  compare  Pacuv.  122  Ribb. 

A  sentence  worth  noting  is  cum  valebo  ab  oculis,  revise  ad 
me  xiii.  31.  10.  For  the  meaning  which  we  must  assign  here 
to  ab,  see  Draeger  Historische  Syntax?  i.  622.  4;  Schmalz,3 
§  1 36 ;  Lorenz  on  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  63 1 .  With  our  text  we 
may  compare  Plaut.  Epid.  129  A  morbe  valui,  ab  animo 
aeger;  Cist.  i.  I.  62  doleo  ab  animo,  doleo  ab  oculis;  Aid. 
1 86.  Contrast  Cic.  Brutus,  §  77  si  corpore  valuisset ;  Nepos 
Phoc.  iv.  i  cum  propter  aetatem  pedibus  iam  non  valeret ; 
Sail.  Bell.  lug.  xi.  5  ;  luv.  vi.  100.  Here  Gellius  would  seem 
to  be  copying  Plautus.  With  revise  ad  me  in  this  passage 
compare  revises  ad  me  vi.  17.  n;  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4.  79; 
Lucr.  ii.  359,  where  Munro  cites  Lucr.  v.  636,  remarking 
that  the  construction  is  common  in  the  older  writers.  Visere 
ad  appears  in  Gellius  in  xviii.  8.  2  conquestus  quod  ad  se 
aegrotum  non  viseret ;  perhaps  too  xix.  10.  i.  Compare 
Ter.  Hecy.  189,  237,  339  (the  simple  accusative  341);  Lucr. 
vi.  1239;  Ellis  on  Catullus  x.  2.  Lewis  and  Short  (so  also 
Klotz)  cite  in  this  connection  Piso,  the  Annalist,  ap.  Gell.  vii. 
9.  5  dicitur  ad  collegam  venisse  visere  aegrotum.  But  in 
view  of  the  order  of  the  words,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  con- 

1  Such  inconsistencies  are  present  almost  without  number  in  Gellius.  How 
far  they  are  due  to  a  striving  for  variety,  and  how  far  to  the  composite  character 
'of  his  style  (he  has  borrowed  from  many  quarters),  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy. 

*  This  work  (zd  edition)  will  be  cited  henceforth  simply  as  Draeger. 

•  This  and  similar  references  are  to  the  treatise  on  Latin  Syntax  in  Miiller's 
Handbuch,  2*,  pp.  386-531. 
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strue  ad  collegam  with  venisse.  A  precisely  similar  passage 
is  Cell.  xvi.  3.  2  ad  quendam  aegrum  cum  isset  visere.  It 
might,  of  course,  be  suggested  that  in  Ter.  Hecy.  1 89  (Nostra 
ilico  It  visere  ad  earn)  the  words  ad  earn  should  be  joined  to 
it  and  not  to  visere.  But  here  the  order  of  words,  as  well  as 
the  parallels  at  verses  237  and  339,  point  the  other  way.  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  visere  ad  or  revisere  ad  in  any  prose 
writer  of  the  best  period.  Gellius  himself  often  uses  visere 
as  fully  transitive,  e.g.  xvi.  19.  5,  23 ;  xii.  5.  i  ;  ii.  2.  I ;  ii.  26.  i. 
In  the  following  passages  ad  with  the  accusative  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  a  simple  dative  of  the  classical  period : 

(1)  ii.  21.  6  turn  quispiam  ex  his,  qui  se  ad  litteras  memori- 
asque  veteres  dediderat.     Draeger  i.  576  cites  Livy  xxvii.  15. 
2  ad  ...  consulem  .  .  .  Lucani  .  .  .  dediderunt  sese ;  also 
examples  of  deditio  ad  from  viii.  25  and  xxviii.  22.     Livy  also 
uses  restituere  ad  and  proditio  ad.     In  all  these  phrases  the 
physical  meaning  of  the  verb  or  the  noun  is  preserved,  and 
the  preposition  is  amply  justified   by   the   idea   of   motion 
inherent  in  that  force.     See  Kiihnast  Livian.  Synt.  p.  154; 
Nagelsbach  Lat.  Stilist.  §  123.  i.     In  Gellius,  however,  the 
verb  has  its  transferred  sense,  and  the  preposition  would  be 
hard  to  parallel,  at  least  from  any  earlier  author.1 

(2)  v.  14.  10  introductus  erat  inter  complures  ceteros  ad 
pugnam  bestiarum  datos  servus  viri  consularis ;  v.  14.  27  me 
statim  .  .  .  dandum  ad  bestias  curavit. 

(3)  ii.  16.  9  (Sulpicius  Apollinaris  is  the  speaker)  Anchises 
enim,   qui  haec  ad  filium  dicit ;   xi.    4.    2    Hecuba   est   ad 
Ulixen  die  ens ;  xvi.  3.  2;  xix.  5.  4  Haec  -quidem  ille  ad  nos 
.  .  .  dictitabat ;    loqui  ad  i.   3.   I  ;    similar  is  i.   3.  20  his  ad 
eum  verbis  usus  est. 

(4)  ii.  26.   7  Turn  Pronto  ad  Favorinum  .  .  .     inquit ;  so 
in  ii.   29.    ii  ;   xix.   8.  9;  xix.   10.   I3.2      See  Petschenig  in 
Wolfflin's  Archiv.  5,  576. 

1  Dedere,  in  the  physical  sense,  is  constructed  with  the  dative,  ii.  12.  6;  x.  12. 
2;  xii.  i.  21.     The  dative  occurs  also  at  iii.  I.  9,  xix.  2.  2,  where  the  verb  has  its 
metaphorical  meaning. 

2  For  inquit  with  the  dative,  cf.  i.  10.  i;  xix.  13.  2,  4;   Weissenborn  on  Livy 
iv.  40.  6. 
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(5)  xvii.  6.  6  quae  ex  suis  bonis  (mulier)  retinebat  neque 
ad  1'innn  tramittebat  ea  *  recipere  '  dicebatur  ;  perhaps  xviii. 
2.  4  Quaestio  .  .  .  non  soluta  autem  tramittebatur  ad  eum, 
qui  sortito  successerat.  Here,  however,  the  construction 
may  well  be  due  to  the  idea  of  motion  implied  in  the 
verb. 

Cum  is  needless  and  contrary  to  best  prose  usage,  xx.  i.  21 
quaeso  tecum;  compare  Pronto  1 68.  12  Naber.  Contrast 
qitaeso  te  ix.  2.  5  ;  xvi.  6.  10 ;  xviii.  3.5;  xviii.  7.  2.  Quaeso 
tecum  is  formed  apparently  after  the  analogy  of  orare  cum, 
of  which  Holtze  Synt.  Prise.  Lat.  I.  97  cites  numerous 
examples  from  Plautus.  See  Schmalz,  §  140. 

De  more  with  a  limiting  genitive  is  twice  used  instead  of 
the  simple  ablative :  iii.  3.  4  versus  .  .  .  qui,  quoniam  sunt, 
ut  de  illius  Plauti  more  dicam,  Plautinissimi ;  iii.  3.  15  probra 
in  principes  civitatis  de  Graecorum  poetarum  more  dicta. 
Compare  Draeg.  I.  630.  We  may  note  the  preposition  also 
in  v.  13.  2  ex  moribus  populi  Romani ;  and  xv.  15.  4  per 
compositi  vocabuli  morem.  Elsewhere  arbitratu,  iure,  more, 
moribus,  ratione,  and  ritu,  when  modified  by  an  adjective  or 
limiting  genitive,  are  found  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposi- 
tion;  see  i.  12.  ii  ;  xvi.  n.  6;  iv.  4.  I  ;  iv.  n.  10;  vi.  4.  in 
lemm. ;  xiii.  23.  i;  x.  24.  3;  xi.  i.  4;  xiv.  7.  4 ;  vi.  15  in 
lemm. ;  x.  28.  2;  xvii.  10.  2;  i.  7.  17;  i.  16  in  lemm.;  i.  22. 
9J  v-  3-  5  J  xviii.  15.  2;  i.  12  in  lemm. 

Ex  appears  in  an  extraordinary  construction  at  iv.  11.  i 
Opinio  vetus  falsa  occupavit  et  convaluit  Pythagoram  philoso- 
phum  non  esitavisse  ex  animalibus.  In  iv.  11.  9  and  xi.  7.  3 
esitare  is  fully  transitive.  Equally  strange  is  degustare  ex, 
v.  1 6.  5  degustare  ex  philosophia  censet,  non  in  earn  ingur- 
gitandum.  See  Ribbeck's  note  (in  the  Trag.  Rom.  Frag.)  on 
Ennius  340.  Compare  also  Tertull.  De  Spect.  13  sed  neque 
de  sacrificato  et  parentato  edimus,  and  the  colloquial  English 
'eat  of  '  and  *  taste  of.'  Degustare  is  transitive  in  its  literal 
meaning  xiii.  5.  8,  9.  Ex  is  needless  again  vi.  3.  47  ex  summa 
ope  nititur.  Compare  Draeg.  i.  638.  8  and  contrast  iv.  8. 
4  summa  ope  adnixus  est ;  ii.  25.  4  summa  ope  defensitavit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  his  smaller  text  (Teubner  1886) 
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Hertz  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  ex  here  and 
brackets  it.1 

Further  extensions  of  the  use  of  ex  may  be  seen  at  x.  12.  5 
Sinistrum  pedem  ait  chamaeleontis  ferro  ex  igni  calefacto 
torreri ;  xvii.  15.  7  vulnera  ex  sagittis  facta. 

As  might  be  expected,  Gellius  displays  a  strong  tendency 
to  substitute  de  or  ex  with  the  ablative  for  the  partitive 
genitive.  See  Draeger  I.  458.  7;  458.  10.  The  following 
citations  will  speak  for  themselves  :  vi.  3.  7  non  pauci  ex 
summatibus  viris  ;  x.  12.  I  ex  quibus  pauca  haec;  plerique 
with  genitive  xiii.  3.  I,  xiii.  30.  I,  xvi.  9.  2,  but  with  ex  xiii. 

22.  3  ;  aliquis,  aliquid  with  gen.  xv.  6.  i,  xvi.  2.  9,  xix.  2.  6, 
with  ex  xii.  13.  2,  iv.  i.  12  ;  nihil  with  gen.  xiii.  25.  28,  xvii. 
5.  i,  xvii.  20.  9,  xvii.  n.  5,  but  in  the  same  paragraph  ne  quid 
ex  esca  potuve  (cf.  §  6) ;  qui  ex  xii.  3.   i  ;  quidam  e  or  ex  iv. 

10.  3,  iv.  1.6.  3,  v.  10.  2,  xii.  6.  I  ;  quern  ex  omnibus  praestare 
ceteris   putet   xv.   24.    i ;    si  quis   pugnare    secum   ex  omni 
Romano  exercitu  auderet  ix.  IT.  5  ;  ex  Claudiis  .  .  .  quis  erat 
egregia  atque  praestanti  fortitudine,  Nero  appellatus  est  xiii. 

23.  8  ;  quis  (indef.)  with  gen.  xviii.  7.  2  ;  quid  (indef.)  with 
gen.  xvi.  6.  4,  with  ex  xvii.  n.  5,  6,  xvii.   15.  i  ;  quisnam  with 
gen.  xiv.  i.  24,  but  with  ex  ii.  4.  I  ;  quispiam  de  iii.  i.  5,  v.  4. 

2,  xv.  9.   3,  quispiam  ex  ii.   21.  6,  vi.   i.  9,  ix.  15.  2,  xv.  i.  3  ; 
quisquam  with  gen.  ix.  ii.  i,  but  nemo  quisquam  ex  consilio, 
xii.   7.  4;  aliquot  ex  ix.   2.   6,  but  gen.   xviii.  5.  7 ;  ex  quibus 
omnibus  si  nulla  re  probaretur  xiv.  2.   7;  uter  ex  i.    13.    ii, 
xiv.  2.  21 ;  ex  quibus  aliquammultos  iii.  10.  17;  umis  ex  i.  15. 

11,  v.    13.   3,  vi.    i.   7,  xi.  9.    i,  xvi.  8.    13,  xvii.   21.  4,  xviii. 

3.  5,  xix.  10.  4;  solus  ex  iv.  i.  23,  xiii.  14.  4;  earum  una  est 
.  .  .  altera  .  .  .  tertia  ii.  7.  3,  eorum  alia  .  .  .  alia  xv.  27.  2, 
alii  nostrorum  .  .  .  alii  xvi.  8.  9,  but  ex  his  alter  .  .  .  alter 
xviii.  9.  2,  pati  necesse  est  ex  duobus  incommodis  alterum 
v.  ii.  7,  ex  duobus  contrariis  .  .  .  alterum  vii.  13.  ii,  ex  his 
.   .  .   unus  atque  alter  xvii.  3.  2  ;  prima  ex  xii.  15.  2  ;  secundus 
ex  xiii.  28.  I  ;  tertium  ex  ii.  6.  19,  vi.  2.  9,  but  postremus  with 
genitive  ii.   29.   20,  xviii.   2.   14;  duo  ex  iii.    10.   3,  vii.   14  in 

1  If  ex  be  retained,  compare  Plaut.  Most  620  Ex  summis  opibus,  and  see 
Lorenz  and  Tyrrell  ad  loc. 
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lemm.,  xix.  2  in  lemm.,  tris  ex  i.  19.  5,  tres  with  gen.  xiii.  io. 
2 ;  postcrius  ex  ii.  21.  u.  Miscellaneous  examples  with  ^r, 
not  readily  classified,  and  too  long  to  quote  here,  may  be 
found  at  i.  3.  I,  i.  25.  13,  ii.  15.  4,  in.  14.  8,  iv.  io.  5,  iv.  18.  2, 
ix.  15.  9,  x.  4.  3,  xi.  1 8.  5,  xi.  18.  8,  xii.  5.  4,  xiii.  23.  3,  xiv.  6. 
4,  xvii.  5.  3,  xvii.  14.  4. 

In  expressions  of  time  and  place  Gellius  often  writes  in 
where  in  the  classical  period  the  simple  temporal  or  locative 
ablative  would  have  sufficed.  Of  the  use  of  in  with  phrases 
of  time  Draeg.  i.  532  cites  but  a  single  example  from  Gellius 
(i.  3.  3).  I  append  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  which 
belong  here.1 

(1)  Phrases  with   simple  ablative.      (a)   Expressions  con- 
taining the  word  tempore  or  temporibus :  certo  t.  anni  ii.  22. 
25  ;  eo  t.  i.  12.  9,  i.  25.  9,  xiv.  7.  8  ;  eodem  t.  iii.  9.  4,  iii.  n. 
3,  v.  6.  13,  xii.  7.  2,  xiii.  25.  12,  xiv.  i.  15,  xiv.  7.  4,  xvii.  21.  39, 
xix.  ii.  2  ;  ad  id  t.  quo  iv.  4.  3  ;  quo  primum  t.  xiv.  i.  19,  xiv. 

2.  i;  utroque  t.   xx.    5.    5;   suo  t.   x.  n.    3;   exploratissimo 
iudicii  t.  xii.  8.  4;  nuptiarum  t.  xiv.  i.  20;  t.  nimis  rudibus 
xv.   u.  3;  isdem  t.  xvii.  21.  3,  7,  48;  istis  t.  xvii.  21.   n; 
quibus  t.  xvii.  21  in  lemm.  and  §  i  ;  quibusdam  t.  isdem  xvii. 
21.  18;  diversis  t.  xiv.  i.  29;  temporibus  vitae  tuae  ix.  3.  5  ; 
Divi  Hadriani  temporibus  xi.   15.  3;  asperis  rei  publicae  t. 
xvi.  io.  13;  difficillimis  r.  p.  t.  xvi.  io.  14.     (b)  Expressions 
containing  the  word  tempestate  or  tempestatibus :  ea  t.  xvii. 
21.  20,  38,  xx.   5.  7;  qua  t.  iii.   15.  4,  xv.  n.  5,  xvii.  21.  17; 
isdem  t.  xvii.  21.  36. 

(2)  Phrases  expressed  by  in  with  the  ablative,     (a)   Ex- 
pressions containing  tempore  or  temporibus:  in  eo  tempore 
i.  9.  6,  ii.  6.  7,  ii.   12.   i,  ii.  22.  27,  iii.  4.  2,  vi.  5.  5,  ix.  u.  4, 
xiv.  2.  u,  xv.  4.  3,  xvi.  3.  9,  xvii.  21.  29;  eodem  in  t.  xiv.   i. 
9,  xiv.  2.  19;  in  hoc  t.  xvii.  21.  18;  omni  in  t.  xiii.  28.  4,  ix. 

3.  2  ;  quo  in  t.  ii.  13.  4;  quodam  in  t.  xvi.  ii.  4  ;  ullo  in  t.  ii. 
6.   18;  in  isdem  t.  iii.  4.  3,  xv.  23.  i  ;  in  temporibus  aetatis 
suae  ix.  4,  13  ;  in  t.  difficillimis  xv.  22.  2  ;  in  t.  rei  (publicae) 

1  To  facilitate  comparison,  I  have  brought  together  the  examples  of  the  simple 
ablative,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  preposition  seems  to  convey  no  special 
meaning. 
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difficillimis  iv.  8.  4.  (b)  in  ea  tempestate  xx.  I.  31.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  constructions  often  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  same  chapter  (as  in  xvii.  21)  with  no  appreciable 
difference  of  meaning.1 

In  other  temporal  expressions  the  same  fluctuation  is 
observable,  though  here  the  simple  ablative  prevails.  Com- 
pare Homeri  aetate  iii.  16.  16  with  in  aetate  M.  Tullii  xvii.  2. 

5,  in  veterum  aetate  iii.    18.  4,  or  qiti  in  his  aetatibus  nati 
fiiissent  xvii.  21.   I   (see  Draeg.   I.   531.   7);   eodem  temporis 
puncto  xiv.  i.  26,  eodem  ictu  temporis  xiv.  I.  27,  side  by  side 
with  in  eodem  illo  puncto  (temporis)  §  26.     In  phrases  like 
bello  IndicOy  bello  Punico,  the   simple  ablative,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  invariable.     Eo  die>  uno  die,  eodem  die  are 
common.     In  fact  in  is  coupled  with  dies  apparently  only 
in  iv.  9.  5  dies  in  quibus ;  xvi.  3.  9  in  diebus  frigidissimis. 
In  phrases  with  mensis,  Gellius  seems  to    use   either  con- 
struction at  will,  whether  the  meaning  be  simply  in  or  in 
the  course  of.     Compare   iii.   16  passim.     With  anno,  aestu, 
aestate,  the  preposition  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found.2 

Much  more  pronounced  is  the  tendency  to  join  in  with 
loco  and  locis,  even  when  accompanied  by  an  attributive. 
Indeed,  the  simple  ablative  in  such  cases'  is  rare,  for  we  can 
cite  only  alio  loco  ii.  6.  22,  iii.  14.  10,  vi.  17.  9,  vi.  20.  5  ; 
aliquot  locis  ii.  6.  2 1  ;  locis  plerisque  ii.  20.  5  ;  quo  loco  xiii. 
21.  I  ;  villam,  quae  est  in  agro  Attico  loco,  qui  appellatur 
Cephisiae  xviii.  10.  I  ;  in  area  Vulcani  sublimiore  loco  iv.  5. 
4;  multis  locis  vi.  3.  52;  suo  utrumque  loco  xiii.  21.  6.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  following  long  list  of  phrases 
which  show  in:  with  alio  i.  16.  10,  i.  25.  2,  ii.  30.  10,  iv.  16. 

6,  v.  8.  5,  v.  12.  10,  ix.  9.  7,  x.  3.  5,  xiii.  7.  5,  xiii.  21.  7,  25, 
xiv.  7.  13,  xvii.  i.  9,  xvii.  13.  8,  xix.   14.   8,  xx.    i.   27;  aliquo 
xviii.  4.  ii  ;  eo  xvii.  ii.  6,  xx.  6.  i  ;  hoc  i.  22*  12,  ii.  23.  13,  iv. 


1  Omitting  i.  3.  7,  ii.  6.  10,  xiv.  2.  17,  where  it  cannot  be  certainly  said  whether 
we  have  the  simple  ablative,  or  the  ablative  with  in,  we  find  40  instances  of  the 
ablative  against  25  examples  of  the  prepositional  formula. 

2  We  may  note  also  ad lavandi  tempus  xviii.  13.  2;   id  temporis  xviii.  6.  i;  ad 
id  diet  ubi  iam  vesperaverat  xvii.  8.  I.    These  seem  equivalent  to  a  temporal 
ablative. 
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n.  10,  vii.  16.  3,  ix.  I.  9,  ix.  12.  8,  ix.  14.  8,  x.  13.  I,  xiii.  11. 
7,  xiii.  25.  32,  xiii.  31.  12,  xvii.  10.  9,  xx.  6.  9,  xiii.  21.  18, 
xviii.  i.  6;  m?b»  iv.  9.  2,  xii.  2.  10,  xii.  8.  4,  xiii.  21.  10,  xiv. 
I.  15,  xx.  5.  5  ;  isto  xiii.  21.  20;  <?;»;»  xiii.  28  in  lemm.  and 
§4,  xiii.  29.  5  ;  suo  xiii.  21.  n  ;  quodam  xiii.  21.  25  ;  primo 
ii.  7.  10,  vii.  14.  6;  ter/i'0  v.  13.  2,  vii.  14,  6;  ?/;/0  vi.  20.  5  ; 
ntroque  xiii.  25.  7 ;  ?//0  i.  22.  7,  xv.  30.  7,  xviii.  5.  7,  xx.  6.  2  ; 
quoquo  xiv.  2.  17;  <7#0  *'#  /0£0  cunque  xi.  7.  3  ;  /«  loco  per 
augurem  constitute  xiv.  7.  7;  /#£//;#  *#  #00  ii.  23.  8,  x.  15.  24, 
xv.  22.  8,  xiii.  31.  14;  his  xvi.  19.  19,  xviii.  10.  3  ;  illis  vii.  3. 
i  ;  isdem  iv.  i.  23,  v.  2.  5;  multis  i.  15  in  lemm.,  ii.  8.  9; 
publicis  ii.  2.  9;  non  paucis  xx.  6.  3;  iniquis  xvii.  21.  36; 
diversis  xiii.  21.  3,  xvii.  21.  I  ;  *«  /0«>  Italiae  silvestribus 
xv.  1 6.  2  ;  in  locis  soils  ix.  9.  14;  /w  /^w  /&:/«•  x.  15.  20; 
/0tt*  *#  quibus  ii.  20.  I,  ii.  20.  8,  vii.  6.  8,  xvi.  n.  5 ;  quibusdam 
xvii.  9.  2. 

/#  principio  does  duty  for  the  simple  principio  ii.  12.  2 
tenuit  nos  gravis  quaedam  in  principio  admiratio.  The  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  narrative  is  marked  by  turn  §  3.  Cf.  §  4 
in  principio  coercendae  seditioni  impares ;  xvii.  20.  4.  For 
the  simple  principio  see  xvii.  10.  n.  ^Q  primo  xix.  i.  19,  but 
*»  primo  xvi.  8.  2.  See  Draeg.  i.  532,  and  Weissenborn 
on  Livy  xxxix.  31.  2. 

Praestare  in  Cicero  and  Caesar  is  constructed  with  the 
dative,  in  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Quintilian  now  with  the  dative, 
now  with  the  accusative.  Gellius  goes  far  beyond  these 
constructions  in  xviii.  3.  6  elegit  virum  fortitudine  atque 
iustitia  praeter  alias  praestantem.  Elsewhere  we  find  the 
dative,  xx.  5.  8,  or  the  accusative  xiii.  5.  3,  xix.  12.  i.  See 
Wilkins  on  Cicero  De  Orat.  ii.  5. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  Gellius'  fondness  for  prepo- 
sitions leads  him  to  repeat  them  where  they  are  not  strictly 
necessary,  and  where  no  ambiguity  would  result  from  their 
omission.  Compare  i.  3.  8  contra  legem  contraque  ius ;  i.  3. 
9  contra  ius  contrave  morem  ;  x.  3.  7  contra  ius  contraque 
leges;  xiv.  i.  i  de  motu  deque  positu  stellarum  ;  xv.  3.  2 
verba  haec  aufugio  et  aufero  composita  quidem  esse  ex  prae- 
positione  ab  et  ex  verbis  fugio  et  fero  (but  §  4  compositum 
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ex  ab  praepositione  et  verbo  aestumo) ;  vi.  19.  6  iuravit  palam 
in  amicitiam  inque  gratiam  se  cum  P.  Africano  non  redisse ; 
xiii.  23.  1 6  praeter  Plautum  praeterque  Gellium  ;  xx.  i.  22 
pro  .  .  .  et  pro  .  .  .  ac  pro  .  .  .  proque.  For  other  examples, 
see  xvi.  5.  12  ante ;  xvi.  13.  2  a\  ii.  15  in  lemm.,  ix.  7.  i,  xi. 
3.  I,  xi.  16.  7,  xi.  1 8.  17  ad ;  xviii.  7.  8  apud ;  xii.  5.  4  contra 
contraque ;  ii.  8.  7,  x.  22.  24,  xiii.  25.  n,  xv.  9  in  lemm.  cum; 
i.  15.  i,  xiv.  i.  24,  xiv.  2.  n,  xv.  12  in  lemm.,  xviii.  6.  5  de  ac 
de ;  xii.  5.  6  de  atque  de ;  vi.  3.  45,  vii.  8  in  lemm.,  xv.  n.  i, 
xviii.  5.  5  de  et  de :  xi.  5.  in  lemm.  de  .  .  .  deque  .  .  .  deque ; 
i.  21.  2  ex  atque  ex ;  iv.  1 1.  7  e  et  ex ;  xiii.  17.  4  ex  et  ex; 
praef.  16,  i.  16.  6,  ii.  28.  2,  v.  2.  4,  vi.  i.  3,  xii.  i.  18,  xiii.  21. 
16,  xvii.  21.  32  in  atque  in ;  i.  26.  3,  vii.  2.  8,  13,  vii.  13.  9, 
x.  ii.  3,  xi.  i.  7,  xiii.  13.  i,  xviii.  5.  i,  xviii.  10.  8,  10  in  et  in; 
i.  17.  I  per;  vi.  3.  18  pro  ac  pro ;  xi.  i.  2,  xiii.  21.  \<$  pro 
proque;  xviii.  7.  5  /«?  et  pro  et  pro  (bis).  Numerous1  as 
these  examples  are,  they  are  yet  in  a  decided  minority  when 
compared  with  the  cases  where  the  repetition  is  necessary, 
or  where  the  preposition  governs  two  or  more  nouns. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Gellius  reveals  a  liking  for 
unusual  prepositional  compounds.  Some  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  archaic  writers  ;  e.g.,  condignus,  condigne, 
commoliri,  complacere,  condormiscere,  consilescere,  demul- 
cere,  demutare.  Others  again  are  apparently  avraf  elprjpeva  : 
commurmuratio,  condecore  (xiv.  4.  i),  confabricari,  conflacce- 
scere,  congerminare,  contemporaneus,  deculpatus,  dehonestus, 
devenustare,  devergentia,  exsordescere,  incavillari,  irrobora- 
scere,  perinconsequens,  praemandere,  praemoderans,  prae- 
nimis,  praerancidus,  praetermonstrare,  subargutulus,  subse- 
cundarius.  A  third  class  includes  words  which  are  voces 
Gellianae,  or  which  were  coined  by  him,  and  reappear  in  the 
pages  of  later  authors.  Here  belong  compavescere,  congela- 
scere,  consarcinare,  convallare,  convelare,  convexare,  convexio, 
obnubilare,  praelinere,  praeministrare,  praevincire,  subobscure. 

1  No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  list.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  compare  our  author's  practice  with  that  of  Tacitus,  who  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  (see  Gudeman  on  Dialogus  c.  10  1.  25),  or  with  that  of  his  favorite 
Cato  Censor,  as  laid  down  by  Elmer,  Amer.  Journ.  Philol.  VIII.  303. 
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I  pass  now  to  the  third  point  which  I  had  proposed  to  con- 
sider in  this  division  of  my  subject.  Not  infrequently  for  a 
non-prepositional  construction  Gellius  substitutes  a  preposi- 
tional phrase,  which,  while  not  always  in  itself  obnoxious  to 
criticism,  is  yet  less  common  than  the  construction  which 
it  supplants.  Thus  aliemis  is  constructed  with  ex  xix.  7.  13, 
with  ab  i.  II.  18,  xi.  8.  3,  xv.  21.  I,  xviii.  10.  8,  xx.  10.  4, 
never  with  a  simple  case.  For  Cicero's  practice,  see  Reid 
on  Cic.  Acad.  Pr.  ii.  25.  Nubere  is  followed  by  apud  i.  23.  8 
(contrast  the  dative  twice  in  §  10),  by  cum  vi.  i.  2.  In  and 
inter  are  somewhat  freely  used  with  the  gerund  and  gerundive : 
iii.  i.  4  longe  iam  diu  in  eo  ipse  quaerendo  fui;  iii.  7.  12 
Hostes  quorsum  ire  pergant,  in  exspectando  sunt ;  xi.  5.  3 
nihil  enim  decernunt  .  .  .  sed  in  quaerendo  semper  conside- 
randoque  sunt ;  xi.  1 6.  6  cum  diutule  tacitus  in  cogitando  fuis- 
sent;  xiii.  31.  9  Pueri  in  ludo  rudes  .  .  .  non  hi  magis  in 
legendo  deridiculi  fuissent.  Draeger  2.  851  would  regard 
this  combination  as  archaic.  For  inter  with  the  gerund,  see 
below,  p.  25.  Compare  also  vii.  7.  5  pecuniam  emeruerat 
ex  eo  quaestu  uberem ;  xiv.  i.  2  cibum  quaestumque  ex  men- 
daciis  captantes ;  iii.  1 1,  3  Varro  .  .  .  dicit  .  .  .  id  ex  epi- 
grammate  ostendi  (but  abl.  alone  iii.  2.  7,  iv.  3.  3,  ii.  27.  5); 
iii.  ii.  4  argumentis  utitur  per  quae  ostendi  putat ;  ii.  30.  6 
quod  dicimus  ex  .  .  .  Homericis  versibus  .  .  .  adminiculari 
potest ;  xiv.  2.  i  ex  ipsa  lege  lulia  et  ex  Sabini .  . .  commentariis 
commoniti  et  adminiculati  sumus ;  iv.  7.  4  tertia  syllaba  de 
Hannibalis  nomine;  iv.  17.  7  secunda  littera  in  his  verbis, 
and  similar  phrases  at  xiii.  23.  17,  xiii.  26  in  lemm.,  xvii.  3.  5, 
xvi.  14.  4. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  certainly  seems  odd  to  meet 
a  construction,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  general  practice, 
a  preposition  is  omitted,  yet  such  there  are  :  ii.  29.  7  fac 
amicos  eas.  Infitias  ire  occurs  several  times,  always  with 
a  negative:  ii.  26.  7,  iv.  18.  6,  vi.  7.  8,  x.  19.  i,  xii.  2.  i, 
xvi.  19.  22,  xix.  8.  5.  This  phrase  had  already  been  used 
in  prose  by  Nepos  and  Livy :  see  Weissenborn  on  Livy  vi. 
40.  4,  and  Draeg.  i.  395.  In  iv.  6.  7  ante  sacrificia  sollemnia 
pridic,  he  treats  pridie  as  an  adverb,  though  even  in  the  best 
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writers  it  is  a  quasi-preposition  with  the  accusative.  Ex  is 
omitted,  contrary  to  his  own  custom  elsewhere,  at  iii.  15.  i 
Polycritam  nobilem  feminam  Naxo  insula:  see  below,  p.  22, 
and  Draeger  I.  498;  the  same  preposition  is  omitted  in 
redeuntes  Graecia  xvi.  6.  I  (Draeger  i.  497). 


II. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  those  points  in  the  use 
of  the  individual  prepositions  which  seem  especially  worthy 
of  notice. 

A 1  seems  to  bear  the  sense  of  "  after  "  xi.  7.  7  Alter  quo- 
que  a  lectionibus  id  genus  paucis  apirocalus  =  "  another  igno- 
ramus, after  (fresh  from)  a  few  readings  of  that  sort."  See 
Weiss,  on  Livy  xxxvii.  32.  12;  Peterson  on  Quint,  x.  5.  17; 
Furneaux  on  Tac.  Ann.  i.  19.  4;  Draeg.  i.  623.  6.  Ab  has 
causal  meaning  xv.  31.  i  Demetrius  .  .  .  cui  a  peritia  disci- 
plinaque  faciendi  obsidii  machinarumque  ad  capienda  oppida 
repertarum  cognomentum  TroXiopKrjrijs  fuit.  Draeg.  i.  623, 
7;  Kuhnast  Liv.  Synt.  p.  359;  Schmalz  §  136.  Ab  is 
coupled  with  integer  iii.  5.  i  incorruptus  et  a  stupro  integer. 
Add  to  Draeg.  i.  620,  Livy  ix.  41.  8,  xxxviii.  14.  6;  Seneca 
De  Ira  i.  18.  3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  52.  Otium  a  is  found  at 
praef.  23,  v.  21.  6,  xi.  3.  i,  xvi.  10.  i,  xix.  8.  i  ;  compare  Cic. 
De  Off.  iii.  2  ;  Ter.  Heaut.  75  ;  so  vacatio  a  i.  12.  7  (cf.  Livy 
xxiii.  32.  15);  vacuus  a  ii.  23.  19;  tranquillus  a  ii.  30.  3; 
tutus  av.  14.  17 ;  diverse  a  vi.  17.  9. 

Instead  of  the  instrumental  ablative  we  find  at  times  a  or 
ab  after  the  passive,  especially  when  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
sonification is  present.  Our  author's  ventures  in  this  regard, 
however,  can  easily  be  illustrated  from  earlier  writers.2  Com- 
pare ii.  6.  2  a  belua  immanissima  rapti  laniatique  ;  ii.  30.  9  ab 
aquilonibus  .  .  .  fluctus  excitatos ;  ibid,  ab  austris  .  .  .  (fluc- 
tus)  propelli;  x.  12.  2  accipitrem  ...  a  chamaeleonte  .  .  . 
detrahi ;  xii.  5.  8  voluptati  a  natura  conciliatus  ;  §  9  non  victi 

1  The  form  abs  is  several  times  preserved,  in  the  formula  abs  te  ii.  26.  8,  xv.  13. 
I  (quater)  and  oddly  in  abs  re  xi.  I.  6,  xviii.  14.  6. 

2  Draeger  i,  548. 
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nee  oppressi  a  dolore ;  xv.  22.  5  a  cerva  sese  monitum  prae- 
dicabat;  iii.  I.  3  animum  virilem  ab  ea  (=  avaritia)  effemi- 
nari  dixit.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Gellius  is  inconsistent,  for 
in  precisely  similar  connections  the  preposition  is  not  ex- 
pressed, as  in  vii.  I.  I  neque  res  humanae  (videntur)  provi- 
dentia  gubernari ;  iv.  20.  9;  x.  6.  2 ;  xii.  13.  18. 

Absque  =  (i)  sine,  ii.  2.  j  Absque praeiudicio  .  .  .  tu  interea 
sede,  dum  inspicimus  quaerimusque,  utrum  conveniat  tene 
potius  sedere,  qui  pater  es,  an  filium,  qui  magistratus  est. 
Weiss *  renders :  "  Ohne  etwa  die  Absicht  zu  haben  .  .  , 
dieser  hohen  Wurde  irgendwie  Eintrag  zu  thun  etc."  (2)  = 
praetcr  "with  the  exception  of,"  xiii.  19.  4  eundem  esse  ver- 
sum  a.  panels  syllabis.  (3)  A  true  Plautine  usage  appears  ii. 
26.  20  a.  te  uno  forsitan  lingua  profecto  Graeca  longe  ante- 
isset.  For  full  discussions  of  this  preposition,  see  Draeger 
I.  638;  Brix-Niemeyer  on  Plaut.  Trin.  832  ;  Dziatsko  on  Ter. 
PJwrm.  1 88;  Schmalz  §  147;  Jordan,  Kritische  Beitrdge,  pp. 
308-314;  Praun  in  Wolfflin's  Archiv  vi.  197-212. 

Ad.  i)  From  the  base-meaning  of  motion  towards  a  person 
or  place  the  idea  of  hostility  is  readily  developed,  so  that  ad 
bears  a  meaning  akin  to  that  of  contra,  adversus,  or  in.  See 
Draeg.  i.  576;  Weiss,  on  Livy  i.  5.  7.  Compare  in  Gellius 
i.  ii.  9  ad  hostem  itur;  xvi.  ii.  6  uti  armis  sumptis  ad  Aus- 
trum,  quasi  ad  hostem,  iure  belli  res  petitum  proficiscerentur  ; 
xvii.  21.  33  (bis);  xviii.  4.  I  dissimulations  qua  ad  Sophistas 
utebatur ;  perhaps  also  ii.  2.  i  exercitia  corporis  ad  fortuitas 
patientiae  vices  firmandi,  and  xv.  22.  2  mentiebatur  ad  mili- 
tes.  For  this  last  phrase  compare  Plaut.  AtiL  690  Egone  ut 
te  adversum  mentiar ;  Poen.  i.  2.  188  mendax  advorsum. 
2)  In  xii.  13.  20  tfdfhas  lost  all  idea  of  motion  and  apparently 
equals  in  with  the  ablative  :  Sed  si  ex  una  tantum  parte  orbis 
oceanus  foret,  turn  quae  terra  ad  earn  partem  foret,  citra  oce- 
anum  dici  posset.  3)  In  certain  phrases,  mostly  technical, 
ad '  —  apud>  or  coram  "in  the  presence  of"  :  orationem  dicere 
ad  populum  i.  6  in  lemm.  and  §  i  ;  orat.  habere  ad  p.  xv.  12. 
i  ;  oratione  qua  usus  est  ad  milites  i.  23.  i  ;  verba  facere  ad 

1  Fritz  Weiss,  in  his  translation  of  Gellius,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1875,  76. 
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populum  vi.  3.  3,  xi.  9.  I,  xiii.  16.  3  ;  sententia  ...  ad  equites 
dicta  xvi.  I.  in  lemm.  (cf.  apud  §  3)  ;  ad  populum  dicere  xi.  1.7; 
diem  dicere  ad  populum  iii.  4.  I,  iv.  14.  3  ;  accusare  ad  p.  iv. 
1 8.  3.  4)  Two  temporal  expressions  may  be  noted  :  ad  ex- 
tremum  vi.  11.5;  ad postremum  ii.  29.  14,  iii.  16.  20,  xiv.  I.  27. 
5)  The  modal  ad  (for  which  see  in  general  Draeger  i.  580.  6) 
appears  in  several  collocations  :  (a)  ad  hunc  modum  i.  4.  8 ;  ad 
Jiunc  ferme  modum  x.  I.  7,  xiv.  4.  2,  xviii.  10.  8  (see  Schmalz 
p.  441)  ;  (b)  ad  hoc  exemplum  xviii.  13.  5  ;  ad  hanc  sententiam 
iii.  1 6.  19,  xiii.  4.  2,  xx.  5.  9 ;  ad  hanc  ferme  sententiam  iii.  7. 
2,  vii.  2.  i,  ix.  i.  7,  ix.  3.  5,  xiii.  28.  3,  xiv.  1.2;  (c)  ad  instar 
xx.  i.  39  (see  Wolfflin,  Archiv  2,  592)  ;  (d)  ad  vicem  ii.  15.  i 
(maiores  natu  a  minoribus  colebantur  ad  deum  prope  et 
parentum  vicem)  ;  (e)  ad  amnssim  i.  4.  I,  xx.  I.  34;  (/)  in 
expressions  of  comparison  or  ratio  :  xviii.  14.  4  Est  autem 
'hemiolios'  qui  numerum  aliquem  totum  in  sese  habet  dimi- 
diumque  eius,  ut  tres  ad  duo,  quindecim  ad  decem,  triginta 
ad  viginti.  Compare  §  5.  6)  Ad  with  its  case  is  freely 
attached  to  adjectives  :  i.  7.  20  Illud  .  .  .  iucundius  ad  aurem 
completiusque,  insuavius  hoc  imperfectiusque  est ;  vi.  20.  2 
melius  suaviusque  ad  aures ;  xiii.  21.  20  subtilius  ad  aurem 
molliusque ;  xvii.  15.  7  his  (sagittis)  ictae,  exanimatae  ferae 
teneriores  ad  epulas  fiant ;  xix.  9.  i  Adulescens  ...  ad  rem 
musicam  facili  ingenio  ac  lubenti ;  praef.  16  vescae  ad  ... 
frigidae  ad. 

Adusque  twice  has  prepositional  value :  ii.  24.  15  a  trecen- 
tis  sestertiis  adusque  duo  sestertia ;  xv.  n.  2  vini  lubidine 
adusque  ludibria  ebriosus.  Draeger  i.  598. 

Adversus,  adversum.  The  forms  of  this  preposition  are 
used  indifferently  by  Gellius:  compare  xvii.  15  in  lemm. 
with  xvii.  15.  i,  xiv.  I.  27  with  xvii.  i.  in  lemm.,  xiv.  i  in 
lemm.  with  xiv.  i.  i.  The  meaning  is  nearly  always  "against," 
and  there  is  present  generally  a  notion  of  hostility,  of  com- 
bat, whether  the  combat  be  the  physical  contest  of  war,  or 
the  less  dangerous  conflicts  of  wordy  disputants.  To  the 
first  class  belong  ix.  13.  20  bello  a.  Latinos  cum  esset  consul ; 
xvii.  21.  40,  46  be  Hum  a.  Poenos ;  vi.  3.  3  regem  a.  populum 
Romanum  adiutarent ;  iii.  7,  13  mittit  a.  illos  imperator. 
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Akin  to  these  passages  are  figurative  uses  like  the  following : 
iii.  6.  2  Si  .  .  .  super  palmae  arboris  lignum  magna  pondera 
imponas  .  .  .  adversus  pondus  resurgit  et  sursum  nititur ; 
ii.  22.  12  is  (ventus)  adversus  aquilonem  flat  (so  twice  again 
in  same  paragraph  ;  compare  exadversum  in  §  22);  vi.  12.  2  ; 
xv.  2.  8  ;  xii.  5.2.  To  the  second  class  belong  v.  10.  3  ;  vii. 
8.  6;  vi.  3.  51  ;  vii.  I  in  lemm.  Quern  in  modum  respondent 
Chrysippus  adversmn  eos  (the  personal  dative  occurs  i.  14.  2, 
iii.  7.  8,  vi.  2.  12);  vii.  11.  I  ;  viii.  14  in  lemm.  altercatio  a. 
qncndam ;  x.  I.  5  ;  x.  19.  3;  xiv.  I.  I  disserere  adversum; 
xiv.  I.  27,  xvii.  I  in  lemm.  dicere  adversus ;  xiv.  I.  30;  xvii. 
ii  in  lemm.  ;  xvii.  15  in  lemm.  and  §  I  scribere  adversus.  In 
i.  13.  5  turn  posse  adversum  mandata  fieri  censuerunt,  the 
idea  of  strife  is  perhaps  least  plainly  present.  In  Non  igitur 
simns  adversum  deos  ingrati  iv.  18.  3,  adversum  =  erga. 

Apud  indicates  i)  nearness  to  a  thing  or  place :  aput 
mensam  ix.  9.  4;  aput  eandem  mensam  xii.  8.  2;  apud  men- 
sam  Favorini  ii.  22.  i  ;  Favorinus  .  .  .  apud  mensam  suam 
.  .  .  denarravit,  ibid.  §  27 ;  apud  mensam  Tauri  xvii.  8  in 
lemm.  ;  apud  cenam  Favorini  iii.  19.  I  ;  aput  eius  lecti  ful- 
crum x.  15.  14  (it  should  be  noted  that  this  chapter  is  largely 
borrowed,  probably  from  Fabius  Pictor) ;  apud  duo  ista 
foramina  xvii.  ii.  4;  apud  tribunalia  i.  22.  2;  apud  Mausoli 
sepulcrum  x.  18  in  lemm.  ;  Pisis  apud  lovem  Olympium  i. 
1.2;  apud  fanum  Carmentis  xviii.  7.  2  ;  apud  orientum  occi- 
dentemque  ii.  22.  18;  apud  eandem  caeli  plagam  ix.  4.  6. 
(Just  above  in  the  same  paragraph  he  writes  sub  eadem 
regione  caeli ;  sub  also  xiv.  i.  8).  Here  too  we  must  include 
xiv.  i.  3  Si  vitae  mortisque  homlnum  rerumque  humanarum 
omnium  tempus  et  ratio  et  causa  in  caelo  et  apud  stcllas 
foret,  where  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "  if  the  time  etc.  were 
lodged  in,  were  under  the  control  of."  Four  times  apnd 
stands  with  the  name  of  a  river :  vii.  3.  i,  xiv.  i.  9  (bis),  xvii. 
21.  13  ;  with  the  name  of  a  city  (probably  ='  near/  not  'in') 
iii.  15.  4,  vi.  8.  2,  xvii.  21.  §§  23,  26,  30,  36.  Add  finally 
apud  Sirenios  scopulos  xvi.  8.  17.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
transfer  from  the  idea  of  rest  or  presence  near  a  place  to  that 
of  presence  or  rest  in  a  place,  so  that  apud  with  its  case 
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equals  in  with  the  ablative.  In  this  matter,  however,  Gellius 
has  been  very  temperate,  as  but  a  few  clear  examples  can 
be  cited  :  ix.  4.  9  esse  item  alia  aput  ultimas  orientis  terras 
miracula  homines  ;  ibid.  §  10  gentem  esse  aiunt  aput  extrema 
Indiae.  In  xvi.  10.  1 1  to  which,  in  illustration  of  this  mean- 
ing, reference  is  made  by  Draeger  (both  in  his  Hist.  Synt. 

1.  586  and  Syntax  und  Stil  des  Tacitus  §  82),  the  phrase  apud 
rem  publicam  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  in  re  pttblica 
"under  a  democratic   form  of   government."      Perhaps  we 
may  add  xviii.  3.  i  oratorum  qui  apud  contiones  Atheniensium 
floruerunt.      A  clearer   instance   is  v.  4.'  I  apud  Sigillaria, 
for  which  in  Sigillariis  is  written  ii.    3.   5.       For   this    use 
in  general  see  Draeger  as  cited  above,  and  Schmalz  §114. 
2)    Apud    very   frequently   denotes    nearness   to   a    person. 
Various  shades  of  meaning  must  be  distinguished,     a)  In  the 
presence^  of,  compare  coram :  i.  2.  2  cum  essemus  apud  eum 
("in  his  company")  in  villa;  i.  4.  8  ;  i.  6.  5  ;  viii.  3  in  lemm. ; 
xi.  7.  3    cum   apud  (before)  praefectum    urbi  verba  faceret 
(so  xiii.  23.   13);  xvi.   i.  3;  xvii.  21.  45;  xviii.   i.   15.     b)  At 
the  house  of:  vii.  13  in  lemm. ;  xi.  13.  i  ;  xv.  17.  i  ;  xvii.  20. 
i;   iii.  2.   12;   v.   5.    i   apud  regem   Antiochum,  and   similar 
phrases  at  viii.  9  in  lemm.,  xvii.  9.  21,  xv.  20.  9,  xvii.  21.  41. 
Under  this  head  fall  also  i.  2.  i  cum  apud  magistros  Athenis 
essemus;   xviii.   5.   7    C unique   aliquot    eorum,    qui   aderant, 
'  quadrupes  ecus  '  apud  suum  quisque  grammaticum  legisse  se 
dicerent ;  x.  16.  2  aput  inferos.     c)  In  technical  phrases,  like 
apud  censoreSy  indices,  consules,  apud  corresponds  to  our  "in 
the  presence  of,"  "before"  :  i.  5.  3  apud  consilium  iudicum  ; 
iv.  20.  6,  v.  10.  6,  v.  19.  3,  vi.  3.  18,  19,  vii.  n.  2,  xiv.  I.  4,  xiv. 

2.  8,  14,  17,  21,  xv.  28.  3.     Draeger  i.  584  marks  iurare  apud 
as  rare :  note  then  ii.  24.  2.      d)  With  a  plural  noun,  apud 
=  inter:  i.  13.  II  ;  xiv.  3.  9  oritur  apud diversos  favisores  .  .  . 
contentio ;    ibid.    §  1 1    apud  alios   uter   esset    exsuperantior 
certabatur.     When  combined  with  a  plural  noun  describing 
a  nation  or  a  class  of  persons,  apud  calls  attention  to  a  cus- 
tom, or  belief,  which  obtains  among  such  persons.    Examples 
are:  apud  Graecos  i.  8.  4;  ii.  26.  16;  xiii.  23.  19;  ii.  15.  2;  ii. 
19.  4;   vi.    1 8.   i;  x.  3.   13  aput  civis  Romanos  (=from  the 
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standpoint  of);  x.  4.  2;  xi.  18  in  lemm.,  also  §§  16,  17;  xii. 
5.  4;  xvi.  2  in  lemm.  Sometimes  in  virtue  of  the  meaning 
of  particular  words,  such  phrases  have  a  temporal  value : 
vi.  15.  I  apud  veteres ;  ii.  15.  I  apud  antiquissimos  Romano- 
rum  (compare  antiqnitus  in  the  lemma);  ii.  24.  I  ;  iv.  20.  12. 
e)  Apud  with  the  name  of  an  author  =  "  in  the  works  of,"  is 
extremely  common.  Slight  extensions  of  this  use  are  to  be 
recognized  in  the  following  passages  :  praef.  18  apud  alium  ; 
xiii.  22.  7  apud  quemquam  alium ;  i.  7-  !&  apud  veteres  scrip- 
tores ;  ii.  20.  4;  v.  20.  4  apud  Graecorum  idoneos ;  x.  26.  5 
apud  scriptorem  idoneum ;  xi.  6.  3;  xiii.  25.  1 8  apud  eundem 
poetam  ;  xvii.  2.  9  nee  facile  id  reperias  apud  civilium  causa- 
rum  oratores ;  xix.  13.  4;  xx.  7.  I  apud  Graecos  poetas.  Yet 
side  by  side  with  apud  Vergilium  iv.  17,  §§  5,  9,  we  find  in 
Vergilio  §  ii,  and  again  at  xv.  13.  10.  /)  Certain  phrases 
deserve  special  notice.  Aput  me  (se)  quaerere^  exquirere 
occurs  three  times  in  the  sense  of  ."to  think  out  for  myself"  : 
xi.  3.  I  quaerere  nonnumquam  aput  memet  ipsum  soleo  res 
eiusmodi ;  xii.  6.  3  Hoc  qui  nolit  diutius  aput  sese  quaerere 
("  Wer  selbst  nicht  lange  erst  bei  sich  daruber  denken  will ") ; 
xi.  1 6.  3.  Aput  aures  (a  Tacitean  phrase :  see  Furneaux  on 
Ann.  i.  31.  5)  may  be  found  at  ix.  15.  5.  With  apud  sensus 
nostros  xi.  5.  7  we  may  compare  Livy  vi.  39.  1 1  apud  animos, 
with  Weissenborn's  notes :  see  also  Draeger  i.  584,  3.2 

Circa  =  de  "concerning,"  xi.  14  in  lemm.  Sobria  et  pul- 
cherrima  Romuli  regis  responsio  circa  vini  usum.  On  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  preposition  see  Wolfflin, 
Archiv  5.  295  ;  on  its  meaning  here  see  Gudeman  on  Tac. 
Dial.  3  ;  Draeger  Syntax  und  Stil  §  85  ;  Schmalz  §  129. 

Citra  =  sine  is  rare,  occurring  only  vii.  14.  4  citra  poenam 
(but  sine  poena  iv.  12.  i);  xii.  12.  I  res  criminosas  citra  peri- 
culum  confiteri.  Draeger  i.  616. 

Clam.  In  ii.  23.  16  Ea  res  clam  patrem  fuit,  Gellius  is 
probably  borrowing  from  Caecilius.  See  the  whole  context. 
Wolfflin  (Archiv  7.  278)  regards  clam  patrem  as  an  old  for- 

1  Compare  mtcum  quaerere  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  II.  A  i;  agitare  tnecum,  secum, 
cum  animo. 

3  For  the  prepositional  causa  see  below  on  gratia. 
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mula,  a  view  supported  by  the  citations  in  Holtze  i.  213, 
Draeger  i.  665. 

Cum  with  its  substantive  is  frequently  used  in  modal  rela- 
tions, to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  an  action  is  performed 
or  to  point  out  an  attendant  circumstance,  e.g.,  viii.  i  in  lemm. 
cum  vitio  dicere ;  xii.  12.  I  callide  et  cum  astu;  xi.  16.  7  cum 
industria  et  celeritate ;  ix.  2.  5  cum  bona  venia  dicas  rnihi ; 
xviii.  i.  9  cum  bona  venia  respondeas  (but  bona  venia1  die 
mihi  xvii.  4.  2) ;  xv.  3.  5  quod  sit  cum  honore  multo  dictum 
P.  Nigidii;  xvii.  6.  4  cum  pace'2'  autem  cumque  venia  istorum 
.  .  .  dictum  hoc  sit;  twice  with  parts  of  esse,  iv.  2.  13,  vi. 
22.  3.  For  other  instances  see  i.  3.  29,  i.  15.  2,  i.  17  in  lemm., 
i.  23.  i,  ii.  8.  9,  ii.  22/27,  iy-  I-  T>  iy-  J8-  5,  v.  2.  4,  vi.  22  in 
lemm.  and  §  I,  ix.  8  in  lemm.,  x.  22.  24,  xi.  2.  i,  xii.  i.  8,  xii. 
13.  23,  xiii.  ii.  4,  xiii.  25.  ii,  xiii.  28.  i.  A  noteworthy  ex- 
pression is  omnes  cum  uno ;  iii.  7.  16  Quadringenti  omnes 
cum  uno  .  .  .  cadunt.  Ad  unum  omnis  interisse  xvi.  n.  8. 

Cum  stands  before  the  relative,  an  order  which  became 
common  after  Cicero's  time  ;  see  Greef  in  Philologus  32, 
p.  711  sqq.  Examples  are  cum  quo  vi.  i.  2;  vi.  3.  2;  cum 
quibus  xv.  3.  6,  xvi.  19.  21.  Conversely  quicum  is  written  iv. 
i.  5,  on  which  compare  Neue-Wagener  2.  465. 

De  denotes  cause,  xvi.  6.  2  erat  emmfessus3  atque  languens 
animus  de  aestu  maris.  Compare  Lorenz  on  fessus  de  via 
Plaut.  Pseud.  640.  Other  examples  are  xii.  i.  8  nituntur  ut 
fetus  quoque  ipsi  .  .  .  aboriantur  ne  aequor  illud  ventris 
inrugetur  ac  de  gravitate  oneris  et  labore  partus  fatiscat ;  xiii. 
22.  i  Sed  si  hie  vester  huiusmodi  vestitus  de  multo  iam  usu 
ignoscibilis  est ;  v.  6.  24  de  levissimis  causis.  Twice  this 
preposition  follows  its  case,  in  the  phrase  qua  de  xii.  13.  17, 
xiv.  2.  1 8.  See  Wilkins'  note  on  de  quo  agitur  Cic.  De  Orat. 
i.  210  ;  Schmalz  §  152,  i. 

Erga  =  "towards,"  of  friendly  relations  xiii.  4.  3  ea  mulieris 
scitae  atque  prudentis  erga  ferocem  filium  comitas,  xiii.  17.  i 
benevolentiam  erga  omnis,  xii.  4  in  lemm.  comitas  hominis 
minoris  erga  amicum  superiorem  ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 

1  See  Draeger  i.  537.  2  Draeger  I.  538. 

8  Defessus  with  simple  ablative  xiv.  5.  I,  xvi.  14.  5. 
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ii.  7.  in  lemm.  De  officio  erga  patres  liberorum,  xiii.  21.  9  ut 
mos  eius  fuit  erga  indociles. 

Ex.  i)  In  making  citations,  Gellius  frequently  uses  the 
local  ex  with  a  pregnant  force,  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
brevity,  as  in  i.  6.  7  Hoc  quoque  aliud  ex  eadem  oratione ; 
ii.  26.  21  verba  ilia  ex  annali.  amoenissima;  i.  21.  i  versus 
istos  ex  Georgicis  Vergilii.  Compare  also  iii.  3.  4,  6,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,1  the  titles  of  various  chapters  :  i.  6,  7 ;  ii. 
7,  23;  iii.  18;  iv.  15;  v.  9;  x.  3,  23;  xvii.  3.  In  these  pas- 
sages the  prepositional  phrase  depends  directly  upon  the 
noun.  In  i.  7.  20,  i.  21.  6,  i.  22.  5,  ii.  6.  7,  iii.  16.  7,  v.  13.  5, 
vi.  10.  2,  xi.  2.  2,  xv.  i.  7  it  is  coupled  with  esse.  This  preg- 
nant force  disappears  when  in  similar  connections  we  find  ex 
with  commeminisse,  eximere,  exscribere,  legere,  ponere,  appo- 
nere,  sumere,  subscribere.  2)  The  local  ex  also  serves  to 
point  out  the  place  from  which  a  person  hails ;  compare 
Aesopus  ille  e  Phrygia  ii.  29.  i  ;  e  Lesbo  Theophrastus  xiii. 

5.  1 1  ;  ex  insula  Creta  quispiam  xv.  2.  i  ;  Graecus  quispiam 
dives  ex  Asia  xix.  I.  7  (in  §   n    dtvitem    ilium    Asiaticum) ; 
Adulescens  e  terra  Asia  xix.  9.  i  ;  Aristoteles  tradidit  (Home- 
rum)  ex  insula  lo  (fuisse)  iii.  1 1.  6.    Similar  are  i.  8.  i  Sotion  ex 
Peripatetica  disciplina  haut  sane  ignobilis  vir  fuit;  ii.  18.  i 
Phaedon  ...  ex  cohorte  ilia  Socratica  fuit ;  xviii.  13.  7  quo- 
dam  dialectico  ex  Platonis  diatriba.     In  the  same  meaning 
we  find  the  simple  ablative  iii.  15.  I  Polycritam  nobilem  Naxo 
insula.     Such  ablatives  are  rare  in  post-classical  times.     See 
Draeger    i.   498.         3)    The  local   ex  with    its    substantive 
denotes  the  material  out  of  which  anything   is  made,  most 
frequently  in  dependence  on  the  passive  forms  of  facere,  as 
in  v.  6.  §§  7,  9,  12,  19,  vi.  21  in  lemm.,  x.  12.  9;  with  confici 
xvii.  9.  2  ;  with  esse  iii.  I.  5  homo  ex  anima  et  corpore  est,  v. 

6.  7  Haec  (coronae)  e  lauru   erant.     In   ix.  13.  2  torquis  ex 
auro  and  xv.  1.4  aedificatio  e  ligno,  the  prepositional  phrase 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  an  attributive  adjective.     See  Drae- 
ger i.  636.     Constare=  "to  consist  of"  is  construed  with  the 
ablative  xvi.  18.  2,  but  with  ex  v.  15.  8,  xviii.  15.  i,  xix.  8.  12  ; 

1  Brevity  is  studied  everywhere  in  the  lemmata. 
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consistere  takes  ex  iv.  i.  10.  For  the  classical  construction 
with  these  verbs,  see  Draeger  i.  556;  Munro  on  Lucr.  i. 
221.  4)  In  modal  relations  ex  is  common,  signifying  "in 
accordance  with."  E  re  publica  occurs  i.  23.  8,  vi.  3.  47,  xi. 
9.  i.  Less  common  formulas  are  ex  utilitate  i.  13.  i,  and 
e  re  iv.  14.  5  eum  sibi  recipere  non  fuisse  e  re  sua,  of  which 
the  former  is  found  first  in  the  Silver  Latin  (Draeger  i.  637), 
the  latter  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  comic  writers  :  see 
Lorenz  on  Plaut.  Pseud.  247.  Mark  also  xiii.  5.  5  vinum  ait 
.  .  .  non  esse  ex  valetudine  sua ;  xvii.  n.  6  ex  salutis  usu; 
i.  n.  i;  ii.  19.  i;  iv.  i.  14;  iv.  2.  8,  10 ;  iv.  1 1.  2,  3  ;  v.  10. 
§§  8,  10,  14  ex  pacto ;  v.  10.  §§  10,  14,  ix.  15.  8  ex  sententia 
(iudicum);  ix.  i.  8  ;  xiii.  8.  2;  xiv.  2.  3  ;  xv.  2.  3  ;  xv.  27.  5 
ter ;  xvi.  2.  12  ;  xvii.  2.  16  ;  xviii.  3.  4.  5)  In  a  number  of 
passages  the  idea  of  source  is  merged  into  that  of  cause 
(Draeger  i.  637):  ex  alia  qua  causa  ii.  22.  19;  ex  contraria 
causa  iv.  9.  10;  ex  quo  =  "wherefore  "  ii.  22.  24,  xiii.  23.  5. 
Add  i.  3.  7  Hanc  capio  ex  eo  facto  molestiam ;  ii.  23.  17  ex 
eo  vitio  gravid  a ;  iv.  14.  3  vulnus  ex  eo  lapide  ostendebat ; 
xvii.  21.  32  Philippus  ex  insidiis  occiditur ;  ix.  4.  4  volumina 
ex  diutino  situ  squalebant;  ii.  28.  3  ;  v.  14  in  lemm. ;  vi.  1.5; 
xiii.  13.  2;  xiv.  i.  8,  23;  xiv.  2.  14;  xiv.  3.  10;  xv.  4.  3;  xv. 
20.  9;  xvi.  5.  7;  xvii.  i.  7;  xix.  4.  6;  xix.  12.  2.  6)  Ex 
with  the  ablative  interchanges  with  the  genitive:  iii.  6  in 
lemm.  lignum  ex  ea  (i.e.,  the  palm-tree),  but  §  2  palmae  arbo- 
ris  lignum ;  xix.  5.  3  aquam  ...  ex  diluta  nive,  §  5  aquam  e 
nive,  but  in  the  lemma  and  §  3  nivis  aqua.  7)  A  strange 
use  of  ex,  as  Draeger  i.  638  has  pointed  out,  occurs  in  the 
phrase  ex  persona  x.  22.  §§  I,  24.  For  the  normal  sub  persona 
compare  §  24,  xiii.  23.  1 1 ;  also  sub  historia  Gemini  Servili 
xii.  4.  i.  8)  Ex  seems  loosely  used  for  de  xvii.  9.  22  capil- 
lum  ex  capite  omni  .  .  .  deradit.1 

Exadversum  is  a  preposition  with  the  accusative  ii.  22.  22 
(lapyx)  .  .  .  videtur  e.  Eurum  flare.  Draeger  i.  595  wrongly 
refers  to  vi.  7.  4  as  supplying  another  example.  On  this 
preposition  see  C.  Hamp  in  Wolfflin's  Archiv  5.  348. 

1  For  ex  and  de  with,  ablative  as  substitutes  for  partitive  genitive,  see  above, 
p.  9. 
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Extra  with  its  noun  =  a  predicate  adjective  iii.  16.  23  extra 
fidem  esse  videri  potest.  See  below  on  ultra. 

Gratia  and  Causa,  the  prepositional  ablatives,  may  for  con- 
venience be  treated  together.  In  prose  gratia  is  of  much 
the  later  origin.1  Gellius  writes  gratia  in  59  passages,  causa 
in  36.  Some  of  the  phrases  with  causa  have  a  technical  and 
formulaic  character,  as  matrimonii  c.  iii.  2.  12,  iv.  3.  3  ;  igno- 
miniae  c.  x.  3.  19,  x.  8.  I  ;  notae  c.  xvi.  13.  7 ;  publicae  rei  c.  xi. 
9.  I  ;  liberum  quaerundorum  c.  xvii.  2 1 .  44 ;  furti  faciendi  c. 
xi.  1 8.  22  ;  triumviros  rei  publicae  constituendae  c.  creates  xiv. 
7.  5  ;  praefectus  Latinarum  c.  creatus  xiv.  8  in  lemm.  and 
§  i.  Honoris  gratia  has  entirely  supplanted  honoris  cattsa, 
i.  23.  13,  iii.  1 8.  4,  iv.  10.  3.  Beside  eius  rei  c.  ii.  28.  2,  iv.  i. 
20,  iv.  6.  2  we  find  eius  rei  g.  xx.  i.  3.  Elsewhere  we  find 

(a)  with  dependent  noun  gratia  i.  11.  i,  iv.  6.  8,  iv.  17.  9,  vii. 

7.  4,  ix.    15.  6,  xii.   I.  24,  xvi.  3.  2,  xvi.  6.  2,  xvii.  21.  39,  48, 
xix,  14.  4,  causa  iv.  i.  21,  vi.  4.  4,  vii.  i.  i,  xv.  27,  5,  xvii.  5.  i  ; 

(b)  with  gerund  gratia  praef.  17,  vi.  14.  9,  xvii.  16.  4,  vi.  17.  i, 
vii.    14.  2,  xii.  10.  3,  xiii.  18.  3,  xv.  i.  6,  xvii.  9.   22,  xvii.   12 
in  lemm.,  xvii.  20  in  lemm.,  xix.  8.  i,  causa  iii.  2.  13,  x.  23.  I, 
xv.  6.  4;  (^)  with  a  gerundive  construction  gratia  i.  9.   10, 
ii.  2.  i,  iv.  i.   n,  iv.  6.  6,  v.  3.   I,  v.  10.  9,  v.   14.  21,  vi.  3.  25, 
ix.  2.  10,  x.  24.  3,  x.  28.  i,  xi.  3.  i,  xi.  9.  i,  xiii.  14.  5,  xiii.  25. 

8,  27,  xiv.  i.  2,  xiv.  3.  4,  xiv.  5.  i,  xv.  28.   5,  xvii.  2.  i,  xvii. 
20.  4,  xviii.  3.  3,  xviii.  5.  n,  xviii.    10.  3,  5,  xix.   12.  9,  causa 
i.  3.  17,  iii.  18.  7,  vi.  3.  45,  vii.  5.  8,  xii.  i.  7,  xii.    12.   3,  xiii. 
25.  9,  19,  xv.  27.  i,  xvii.  5.  12,  xvii.  16.  5,  xviii.  10.  8,  xx.  I.  40, 
42.     Both  causa  and  gratia  always  follow  the  dependent  con- 
struction except  once  (xiv.  i.  2  ostentandi  g.  ingenii),  where 
gratia  is  inserted  between  the  parts  of  a  gerundive  expres- 
sion.    On  this  order  see  Wolfflin,  ArcJiiv  i.  174.     Sometimes 
both  words  appear  to  have  lost  all  reference  to  the  future, 
and  to   signify  "on  account    of,  because  of,"  and  so  to  be 
equivalent  to  ob  or propter.     The  cases  in  point  are  ii.  28.  i.  2 
(too  long  to  quote) ;   iv.  8.  3  osus  eum  morum  causa   fuit ; 
iv.  3.  2  uxorem  .  .  .  monim  gratia  carissimam  habuit ;  v.  3.  4 

1  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  169  sqq.,  Schmalz,  p.  430. 
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virtutis  et  philosophiae  gratia  venerandus ;  ix.  4.  13  ingenii 
dignitatisque  g.  auctoritate  magna  praeditus ;  xvi.  19.  4; 
i.  24.  I.1 

Inter.  An  extension  of  its  use  in  local  relations  is  to  be 
recognized  at  ix.  4.  5  ea  his  commentariis  aspersi  ut  qui  eos 
lectitabit  ne  rudis  omnino  et  avtjtcoos  inter  istiusmodi  .renim 
anditiones  reperiatur ;  iv.  7.  I  Probus  grammaticus  inter  snam 
aetatem  (=  inter  homines  suae  aetatis)  praestanti  scientia  fuit. 
Some  temporal  phrases  may  be  noted :  iii.  2.  8  i.  ("  during  ") 
noctem ;  iii.  15.  2  i.  illud  gaudiitm  repente  morttms  est ; 
xiii.  7.  i  inter  (=  in  the  course  of)  omnem  vitam.  In  x.  18.  3 
inter  lamenta  et  manus  uxoris  sepultus  est,  there  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  temporal  and  local  ideas.  (On  inter  manus  see 
Draeger  i.  609.)  Inter  ipsam  philosophi  orationem  (=  dum 
philosophus  orationem  dicit)  v.  i.  3  is  also  temporal.  The 
temporal  inter  is  freely  joined  to  the  gerund,  a  construction 
unknown  to  classical  prose:  see  Draeger  i.  611  and  2.  852. 
Examples  :  i.  5.  2  i.  agendum  ;  i.  12.  19  i.  capiendum  ("during 
the  ceremony  of  induction  ")  ;  i.  26.  7  i.  vapulandum  ;  iii.  i.  i 

1.  ambulandum  ;  xii.  12.  4  risit  satis  atque  i.  ridendum ;  xiv. 

2.  1 6  i.    cognoscendum ;    xv.    1.41.   fabulandum ;   xv.    2.   5 
i.  bibendum;  xvii.  19.  3  i.  clamandum.     Note  finally  excellere 
inter  ix.  9.  1 7. 

Intra  is  used  of  time  i.  9.  4.  See  Schmalz,  p.  445,  and 
correct  with  his  aid  Draeger  i.  612,  where  it  is  said  that 
this  use  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

luxta  is  a  preposition  (i)  in  local  sense  v.  12.  12,  vi.  i.  3. 
Out  of  the  local  force  springs  (2)  the  meaning  of  succession 
or  order  in  rank  or  time.  Under  this  head  fall  iv.  9.  i  iuxta 
M.  Varronem  doctissimus ;  v.  13.  2  primum  iuxta  parentes 
locum;  xvii.  21.  14  iuxta  ea  tempora.  Draeger  i.  587; 
Schmalz  §  118. 

Ob  thrice  retains  its  local  meaning :  i.  2.  7  atra  verborum 
et  argutiarum  fuligine  ob  oculos  audientium  iacta ;  v.  21.  4 
eas  (inauditiunculas)  quasi  pulverem  ob  oculos  .  .  .  adsper- 
gebat ;  xii.  5.  1 1  manu  alicuius  ob  oculos  .  .  .  repente  agitata. 

1  I  have  reserved  the  treatment  of  in  for  another  time. 
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See  Draeger  i.  591.  i  ;  Schmalz  §  121.  Its  causal  meaning 
is  very  common,  especially  in  phrases  with  rem  and  causam  : 
(a)  quam  ob  rem,  which  is  (i)  interrogative  with  the  subjunc- 
tive i.  13.  12,  ii.  21.  3,  ii.  28.  i,  iv.  15.  3,  vii.  14  in  lemm.,  ix. 
i  in  lemm.,  xiii.  15.  5,  (2)  relative  with  the  indicative  i.  16. 
9,  xi.  1 6.  6,  xii.  I.  14,  xiii.  17.  2,  xv.  6.  2,  xv.  20.  10;  (b)  quam 
ob  causam,  always  interrogative  (i)  with  indicative  xx.  i.  ii, 
(2)  with  subjunctive  ii.  4.  2,  ii.  12.  2,  xii.  7  in  lemm.,  xiii.  12.9, 
xiii.  14.  4,  xiv.  6.  3,  xviii.  2.  1 1,  xix.  4.  2,  xix.  6.  3,  and  in  the 
titles  of  i.  6,  ii.  4,  iii.  i,  18,  v.  17,  vi.  4,  x.  17,  21,  xv.  17,  xvi.  6, 
xix.  I,  xx.  3  ;  (c)  ob  hanc  rem  ii.  28.  3  ;  (d)  ob  earn  rem1  iv.  5 
in  lemm.,  vi.  3.  20,  xvii.  8.  10;  (e)  ob  earn  causam  ii.  12.  i, 
ii.  1 6.  3,  ii.  17.  9  (followed  by  quoniam},  iii.  18.  4,  iii.  19.  4 
(followed  by  quod],  vi.  19.  2,  vii.  5.  5,  ix.  2.  II,  xvii.  21.  36; 
(/)  0£  //«#<:  causam  iv.  14.  2,  ix.  1 1.  8  ;  (g)  ob  eandem  causam 
ii.  22.  14,  iv.  17,  2,  xi.  i.  2;  (h)  ob  similem  causam  v.  9.  5.  On 
these  phrases  see  Draeger  i.  592;  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  166. 
For  the  causal  ob  in  other  connections,  see  i.  5  in  lemm., 
i.  8.  3,  i.  23.  13,  i.  26.  5,  ii.  12.  I,  iii.  3.  15,  vi.  3.  5,  vi.  19.  6,  8, 
vii.  7.  7,  x.  6.  3,  x.  8.  3,  xii.  8.  2,  xiii.  3.  4,  xiii.  21.  14,  xvii.  6.  2, 
xviii.  2.  15. 

Of  0£  combined  with  a  substantive  and  past  passive  parti- 
ciple, a  construction  introduced  by  Livy  (Wolfflin,  Archiv  I. 
167),  there  are  but  two  examples  vi.  20.  in  lemm.  ob  aquam  sibi 
non  permissam,  xx.  i.  19  si  unus  ob pecuniam  debitam  iudicatus 
addictusque  sit  pluribus.  With  the  gerundive,  likewise,  ob 
is  rarely  coupled  by  Gellius,  for  the  only  instances  quotable 
are  iii.  3.  14  ob  quaerendum  victum  ;  iv.  5.  2  ob  id  fulgur 
piaculis  luendum ;  and  the  old  formula  ob  rem  diceudam 
xx.  1.7  (Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  168).  In  ob  equi  honores  v.  2.  5, 
ob  honorem  triumphi  v.  6.  5,  ob  luxuriae  notam  iv.  8.  7,  the 
causal  idea  practically  passes  into  that  of  finality. 

Per  often  has  instrumental  force :  (d)  with  words  denoting 
persons,  i.  12.  12  gratia  Papiae  illae  legis  per  senatum  fit; 
v.  19.  i,  2;  ii.  12.  4;  ii.  28.  3  ;  xiii.  12.  4  per  viatorem  a  tri- 
bunis  plebi  vocatus;  xiv.  7.  8;  xvii.  17.  2  ;  xvii.  21.  36.  Occa- 

1  Contrast  ea  re  =  therefore  iv.  i.  13,  xx.  8.  3;  ea  sive  qua  alia  re  non  amici 
fuerunt  xii.  8.  I. 
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sionally/^r  seems  to  denote  the  agent,  as  xiv.  7.  4  ponit  .  .  . 
per  qttos  senatus  haberi  soleret ;  ibid.  §  7  loco  per  atigurem 
constituto.  See  Schmalz  §  135.  (b)  With  words  referring 
to  things:  iii.  n.  4  argumentis  per  quae  ostendi  putat;  iii. 
15  in  lemm.  per  hominum  memorias  traditum ;  iii.  16.  14 
per  hoc  veins  proverbium  Varro  significat ;  v.  6.  16,  xiii.  I.  5, 
xvi.  19.  ii  per  vim  (but  vi,  iv.  14.  5,  xx.  I.  16);  xiv.  7.  9  per 
discessionem  .  .  .  aut  per  singulorum  sententias  exquisitas 
(but  §  12  aut  conquisitis  sententiis) ;  xv.  31.  4  per  victoriam 
potieris ;  iii.  14.  13,  ix.  14.  18,  xii.  5.  14,  xiii.  23.  14  per  quod 
apparet;  i.  22.  19  per  quod  significat;  vi.  10.  3  per  quod  satis 
dilucet ;  x.  n.  5  per  quod  monebat ;  xii.  13.  24  per  quod  os- 
tendit ;  xiii.  21.  5  'urbes'  dixit  per  e  litteram  (similar  phrases 
with  dicere,  scribere,  prommtiare  ii.  14  in  lemm.,  iv.  17.  7, 
v.  12.  9,  vi.  9  in  lemm.  and  §  2,  x.  24.  8,  xiii.  21.  4,  xiv.  5. 
2,  4) ;  i.  ii.  10 ;  ii.  12.  5  ;  iii.  18.  2  ;  v.  6.  23  ;  v.  19.  8,  12  ; 
vi.  21.  3  bis;  x.  7.  2;  xiii.  8.  2;  xiv.  I.  9;  xiv.  i.  29  bis; 
xiv.  7.  13;  xv.  2.  5  ;  xv.  18  in  lemm. ;  xv.  26.  2;  xv.  27.  3  ; 
xvi.  18.  5;  xvii.  5.  5;  xix.  2.  i;  xix.  12  in  lemm.  Here 
too  Draeger  (i.  604.  4)  includes  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing :  v.  9.  i  cum  iam  fari  per  aetatem  posset,  infans  erat ; 
xii.  7.  7  quod  per  leges  non  licuit.  Per  sese  is  frequently 
used  of  things:  ii.  7.  18  p.  s.  neque  honesta  sunt  neque  turpia 
(compare  §§  19,  20);  ii.  21.  7  Triones  enim  p.  s.  nihil  sig- 
nincare  aiunt ;  vi.  3.  47  p.  s.  honestum  est ;  xvii.  5.  i  ipsa 
(amicitia)  p.  s.  plena  virtutis ;  xvii.  5.  4  benignitas  .  .  .  eum 
p.  s.  ipsa  delectet ;  xvii.  6.  1 1  p.  s.  evidentia ;  xvii.  7.  6 ; 
xx.  i.  27  non  per  se  'morbum,'  sed  'morbum  sonticum.' 
Contrast  xvii.  20.  9  Nihil  namque  horum  ipsum  ex  sese 
honestum  est.1  Per  is  found  also  in  modal  relations:  per 
morem  iv.  6.  5  ;  per  defectionem  dici  v.  8.  3,  xii.  14.  3  ;  per 
calumnias  vi.  2.  2;  vii.  i.  9;  vii.  5.  4;  ix.  ii.  5  per  contemp- 
tum  et  superbiam  circumspiciens  ;  x.  8.  3  factitatum  credo 
per  consuetudinem  ;  x.  3.  2  per  iniuriam  caesos ;  vii.  2.  8, 
xvi.  5.  u,  xvi.  6.  10  per  naturam  (but  natura  xi.  12.  i,  xvii. 

1  The  instrumental  force  of  per  (especially  in  phrase  per  quod}  does  not 
become  common  till  post-classical  times.  Schmalz  §  135;  Gudeman  on  Tac. 
Dial.  24.  4. 
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5.  4);  xvii.  i.  ii  per  facetias ;  xviii.  13.  7  per  contumeliam  ; 
xx.  i.  15  per  talionem.  In  xx.  i.  16  impnidentia  and  per 
imprudcntiam  stand  side  by  side. 

Of  the  causal  force  of  per  some  examples  may  be  cited  : 
iii.  I  13  ut  per  illam  nnam  (i.e.,  avaritiam)  neque  virtutis 
neque  virium  cura  adsit ;  v.  6.  24  milites  .  .  .  per  ambitum 
.  .  .  coronis  donasset ;  xiv.  7.  2  per  militiae  tempora  .  .  . 
rerum  expers  urbanarum  fuit ;  xiv.  7.  9  per  ambitionem  grati- 
amque ;  xvi.  8.  5  vocibus  utendum  fuit  quas  pati  aures  per 
insolentiam  vix  possent ;  xvii.  5.  13;  i.  16.  7;  xv.  20.  3  in 
certamen  per  ambiguam  aetatem  receptus  non  est ;  xvi.  6.  14 
'  bidentes '  appellari  scripsit  hostias  quae  per  aetatem  duos 
dentes  altiores  habent ;  xvi.  13.  9  quibus  uti  iam  per  innoti- 
tiam  non  queunt. 

Pro  =  "on  behalf  of"  is  very  common.  It  is  found  once 
with  the  gerundive,  a  rare  construction,  ii.  25.  10  multa  pro 
ava\oyi'a  tuenda  scripsit.  Of  pro  ="  instead  of,  as  equivalent 
to,  as  "  over  90  examples  might  be  cited.  A  few  references 
must  suffice:  i.  7.  6,  iii.  16.  i,  v.  8.  5,  vi.  14.  5  ter,  viii.  4  in 
lemm.,  x.  24.  I,  xi.  18.  17,  xii.  2.  14,  xii.  4.  3,  xii.  9.  2,  xiii. 

22.  i,  xiv.   i.    ii,  xv.  22.  2,  xviii.  4.   10.     Only  one  passage 
calls  for  special    notice,  to  wit  xvi.   13.  5   id   illis  Tiberium 
pro  ferenda    gratia   tribuisse,    where   we    note    again    the 
gerundive.      Sometimes  pro  with    its    substantive  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  predicate   accusative  or  nominative.     Compare  ii. 

23.  15  pro  virgine   habebatur;   xx.   i.   13    pro  delectamento 
habebat;  x.  24.  I  pro  rudi  atque  indocto  despicitur;  xiii.  31. 
17;  xix.  3.  2  pro  iniquo  et  inimico  ducitur;  ii.  29.  19. 1         Of 
pro  in  modal  relations,  with  meaning  "  in  accordance  with  " 
(compare  ex,  securtduni)  few  examples  can  be  cited :  ii.  10.  2 
voluisse  .  .  .  aream  Capitolinam  deprimere  ut  .  .  .  suggestus 
pro  fastigii  magnitudine  altior  fieret ;  xiii.  14.  2  pomoerium 
pro  incrementis   reipublicae   .  .  .    prolatum  est;  xiv.  2.   19; 
xx.  i.  9. 

Pone  =  /^/  i.  ii.  ii  .qui  pone  eum  loquentem  staret. 
Schmalz  §  116. 

1  Draeger  I.  643.  4. 
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Prae  in  local  sense  occurs  in  the  archaistic  phrase  prae 
manibus  v.  13.  3  Unum  hoc  .  .  .  quod  prae  manibus  est 
ponemus ;  xix.  8.  6  si  liber  prae  manibus  est.  See  Draeger 
§  291.  i  ;  Schmalz  §  141.  For  prae  in  expressions  of  com- 
parison see  i.  2.  i^  prae  se  uno  ceteros  omnes  .  .  .  rudes  esse 
et  agrestes  praedicabat ;  i.  3.  25  tune  quod  utile  amico  est,  id 
prae  illo  quod  nobis  honestum  est  fit  plenius  ;  iii.  i.  9  omnia 
prae  pecunia ;  xiv.  I.  33  quae  .  .  .  vera  dicunt  prae  ceteris 
quae  mentiuntur,  pars  ea  non  sit  millesima ;  ii.  27.  5  ;  xiv. 
i.  25. 

Praeter  retains  its  adverbial  force  i.  23.  13  Senatus  .  .  . 
consultum  facit  uti  .  .  .  pueri  ...  in  curiam  ne  introeant 
praeter  ille  unus  Papirius.  In  its  local  sense  the  preposition 
helps  to  express  a  comparison  :  v.  14.  8  praeter  alia  omnia 
leonum  immanitas  admirationi  fuit  praeterque  omnis  ceteros 
unus;  x.  17.  I  virum  p.  alios  venerandum  ;  xiii.  14.  5  p.  eas 
omnis  (causas)  ipse  unam  probat ;  xvii.  i.  3  in  quo  sibimet 
ipsi  p.  cetera  esse  visi  sunt  verborum  pensitatores  subtilis- 
simi ;  xviii.  4.  i  p.  alios  doctus ;  xix.  8.  3  p.  alios  suae  aetatis 
castissimi ;  xx.  10.  4  versus  insigniter  p.  alios  factos.  Prae- 
ter with  its  noun  =  an  adjective  iv.  9.  12  istiusmodi  inclina- 
menta  nimium  ac  p.  modum  significant.  See  notes  on  extra 
and  ultra. 

Procul  =  sine,  chiefly  in  the  phrase  procul  dubio,  for  which 
see  i.  2.  7,  i.  3.  25,  i.  19.  6,  ii.  6.  5  bis,  ii.  29.  15  (dubio  procul), 
iii.  7.  6,  vi.  3.  24,  xii.  13,  7,  xiii.  13.  3,  xvi.  2.  2,  xvii.  6.  6, 
xx.  6.  13.  In  xvii.  19.  i  factis  procul,  verbis  temts  is  a 
translation  of  a  saying  of  Epictetus  avev  TOV  Tr/oarretz/,  /*6%pj 
TOV  \eyew.  In  other  collocations  procul  remains  an  adverb, 
e.g.,  procul  a  via  xvi.  5.  3,  procul  a  seditione  ii.  12.  2. 

Propter  bears  its  local  meaning  "near"  xix.  4.  3  p.  ignem. 
The  causal  propter  is  common :  i.  9.  9  bis  ;  ii.  17.  4  p.  earn 
rem  (compare  ob  earn  rem  above,  p.  26) ;  iii.  10.  3  ;  iii.  16.  12 ; 
iv.  9.  10 ;  v.  ii.  5  ;  v.  12.  10  propter  quod  (post-classical) ;  vi. 
14.  8  ;  vii.  i.  i  ;  ix.  14.  2;  xii.  10.  3  ;  xii.  12.  4;  xiii.  26.  5; 
xvi.  4  in  lemm. ;  xvi.  8.  1 1  /.  hoc  unum  ;  xvi.  13.  9  ;  xvi.  14.  4; 
xvii.  8.  10;  xvii.  15.  7.  As  with  ob,  so  with  propter  the  causal 
meaning  seems  occasionally  to  pass  into  that  of  purpose :  vii. 
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14.  4  Tertia  ratio  vindicandi  est  .  .  .  cum  poenitio  propter 
exemplnm  necessaria  est ;  §  6  Plato  .  .  .  duas  solas  esse  poeni- 
endi  causas  dicit :  unam  quam  primo  in  loco  /.  corrigendum, 
alteram,  quam  in  tertio  /.  exempli  metum  posuimus  (compare 
§  2  Una  est  causa  .  .  .  cum  poena  adhibetur  castigandi  atque 
cmcndandi  gratia) ;  §  9  praeterierit  poenae  sumendae  causam 
/.  tuendam  laesi  hominis  auctoritatem.  See  Draeger  i.  590. 
3.  The  last  citation  affords  also  an  example  of  propter  with 
the  gerundive,  a  construction  found  first  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  then  in  the  elder  Pliny  (Schmalz  §  120).  Propterea  is 
extremely  common  (i)  with  the  value  of  a  demonstrative 
phrase  =  ob  earn  rem,  ii.  4.  5,  iii.  3.  4,  13,  iv.  13.  4,  iv.  17. 
8,  iv.  20.  13,  vii.  2.  5,  xiii.  5.  5,  xiv.  2.  25,  xviii.  i.  14, 
xviii.  4.  5,  xviii.  10.  8,  xix.  3.  2  ;  (2)  with  the  value  of  a  rela- 
tive phrase  =  quam  ob  rem,  i.  14.  2,  ii.  7.  18,  ii.  28.  2,  ii.  29.  5, 
iii.  6.  3,  iii.  14.  14,  iii.  18.  4,  and  elsewhere  18  times  ;  (3)  prop- 
terea  .  .  .  quia  i.  12.  13,  ii.  21.  10,  iv.  9.  12;  propterea  .  .  . 
w/x.  28.  2,  xix.  2.  7 •;  propterea  .  .  .  ne  i.  25.  18.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  Gellius  employs  propter,  propterea  is 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  some  of  his  more  immediate 
predecessors  (Tacitus,  Florus,  Pomponius  Mela)  hardly  use 
these  words  at  all.  See  WolfHin,  Archiv  i.  161  sqq. 

Secundum  denotes  order  in  rank  v.  13.  2  secundum  eos 
proximum  locum  clientes  habere.  See  on  iuxta  above.  Of 
time  we  find  secundum  ea  xviii.  2.  12  =postea  of  §  n.  Most 
frequent,  however,  is  the  meaning  "according  to,"  in  modal 
relations  (Draeger  i.  600.  4) :  i.  i.  3  s.  naturalem  membrorum 
omnium  inter  se  competentiam ;  i.  17.  4  s.  hanc  sententiam  ; 
iii.  10.  8,  xix.  12.  3  s.  naturam  ;  iv.  9.  9  s.  hanc  Sabini  inter- 
pretationem ;  xi.  18.  23  s.  ea  quae  supra  scripsi;  xii.  5  in 
lemm.  s.  Stoicorum  decreta;  xii.  13.  12  s.  verbi  ipsius  ratio- 
nem ;  xii.  13.  29;  xiii.  21.  22  s.  grammaticam  legem  ;  xiii.  26. 
2  s.  id  praeceptum  Nigidii ;  xiv.  2.  14  bis ;  xiv.  5.  3  s.  tuam 
definitionem  ;  xx.  i.  13  ;  xiv.  2.  21  s.  eum  iudicaretur;  v.  10. 
10  sin  vero  s.  te  iudicatum  erit,  with  which  compare  pro  te 
§  9,  pro  me\  13,  and  in  the  opposite  sense  contra  me  §  13. 

Sine  with  its  substantive  forms  a  predicate  adjective  in 
three  places:  iv.  12.  i  non  id  sine  poena  fuit ;  vii.  5.  6  quod 
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esse  utile  ac  sine  vitio  videretur ;  xvii.  16.  4  id  tamen  sine 
noxa  fuisse.  Compare  notes  on  extra  above,  and  on  ultra  below. 

Subter  occurs  in  x.  15.  15  subter  arborem  felicem,  but  was 
probably  borrowed  by  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor. 

Super  with  accusative  in  local  meaning  is  not  common : 
compare  however  iii.  6.  2  si  s.  palmae  .  .  .  lignum  magna 
pondera  imponas ;  iii.  18.  4  in  quo  curru  sella  esset  super 
quam  considerent;  ix.  n.  7  corvus  .  .  .  super  galeam  tribuni 
insistit.  (2)  With  ablative  =  de  it  is  extremely  common, 
occurring  34  times  in  the  phrase  super  e a  re,  103  times  in  other 
combinations.  See  American  Journal  of  Philology  xiv.  224; 
Stolz  §  150.  Super is  coupled  with  tractare  i.  23.  5  earn  rem 
super  qua  tractavissent.  We  may  compare  tractare  de,  cited 
from  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  In  analogous  pas- 
sages Gellius  elsewhere  treats  tractare  as  transitive  :  ii.  23. 
13  personae.  isti  quam  tractabat ;  vi.  7  *n  lemm.  quaedam 
non  incuriose  tractata. 

Tenus  occurs  twice,  first  in  xvii.  8.  5  Gutum  Samium  ore 
tenus  imprudens  inanem,  tanquam  si  inesset  oleum,  adfert. 
Weiss  renders,  "  seiner  (Aus-)  Rede  nach  aus  Versehen  .  .  . 
etc."  Compare  Tacitus  Ann.  xv.  45  Graeca  doctrina  ore 
tenus  exercitus  (cited  by  Wolfflin,  Archiv  i.  420).  The  other 
example  is  xvii.  19.  i  Epictetum  .  .  .  dixisse  plerosque  istos, 
qui  philosophari  viderentur,  philosophos  esse  eiuscemodi  avev 
TOV  irpdrreLV,  peyjpi  TOV  \eyeiv,  id  significat,  factis  procul, 
verbis  tenus.  See  Archiv  i.  421. 

Trans.  In  xv.  30.  6  Hertz  has  edited:  'petorritum'  enim 
est  non  ex  Graecia  dimidiatum,  sed  totum  [ortum]  trans 
Alpibus.  Madvig  objected  to  the  words  trans  Alpibus,  and 
proposed  to  read  non  ex  Graecia  dimidiatum ,  sed  totum 
Transalpinum.  Hertz  (Vind.  Alt.  Gell.  p.  71)  defends  his 
text,  partly  by  calling  attention  to  Gellius'  love  of  anomalous 
constructions,  partly  by  pointing  out  that  such  a  phrase  as 
trans  Curione  (C.  I.  L.  i  n.  200,  21),  though  probably  rightly 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  accusative  with  the  loss  of 
final  m,  might  well  have  led  Gellius  to  believe  that  in  old 
Latin  trans  was  constructed  with  the  ablative.1 

1  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Hertz  does  not  pretend  to  certainty  in  the 
reading. 
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Ultra  with  a  substantive  forms  an  adjectival  phrase :  vi.  8 
in  lemm.  res  ultra  fidcm  ;  x.  12.  3  aliud  ultra  humanum  fidem. 
See  Thielmann,  Archiv  4.  379.  Ultra  appears  in  an  adverbial 
collocation  x.  18.  i  Artemisia  Mausolum  virum  amasse 
fertur  .  .  ultra  affectionis  humanae  fidem. 


APPENDIX. 

Draeger  (2.  35)  maintains  that  before  the  time  of  Livy  que 
is  not  in  general  joined  to  monosyllabic  prepositions,  unless 
the  same  preposition  has  preceded.  "  Similar  remarks  regard- 
ing Livy  as  marking  the  time  when  que  began  to  be  attached 
to  the  preposition,  even  when  it  had  not  gone  before,  are 
made  by  Ringe,  Zum  Sprachgeb ranch  des  Caesar,  p.  19 ;  ... 
Kiihner,  Ausf.  Gr.  d.  lat.  Sprache,  §  113.  All  these  state- 
ments are  misleading.  Ante-classical  literature,  as  Draeger 
remarks,  had  not  been  examined  in  this  connection.  The 
inscriptions  show  that  no  such  rule  can  hold,  for  here  que  is 
always  appended  to  the  preposition,  whether  monosyllabic  or 
not,  and  whether  repeated  or  not."  *  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  in  classical  prose  a  strong  tendency  is  exhibited  to  avoid 
joining  que  to  an  unrepeated  monosyllabic  preposition.  Of 
such  avoidance  in  Cicero  numerous  examples  might  be  cited 
in  addition  to  those  given  by  Draeger  2.  35.  Without  ever 
making  a  systematic  search  for  such  examples  I  have  noted 
the  following:  De  Off.  i.  4  in  eoque  .  .  .  colendo ;  i.  11  ad 
eamque  (vitam)  degendam ;  i.  12  ob  easque  causas ;  i.  69  ad 
otiumque ;  iii.  IOI  ad  eamque ;  Tusc.  v.  57  in  rebusque.  In 
Cicero  Acad.  Post.  i.  24  the  MSS.  give  :  De  natura  .  .  .  ita 
dicebant,  ut  earn  dividerent  in  res  duas,  ut  altera  esset 
efficiens,  altera  autem  quasi  huic  se  praebens  eaque  efficeretur 
aliquid.  Reid  (so  too  Miiller  independently)  reads  ex  eaque> 
commenting  thus :  "  the  correction  is  certain  ;  cf.  Div.  2.  89 
where  one  of  the  best  MSS.  drops  out  ex.  Cicero  rarely 
attaches  que  to  the  preposition  :  see  Kiihner  on  Tusc.  3.  27, 
and  cf.  §  38  in  angustumque."  Nepos  writes  in  foroque 

1  Professor  H.  C.  Elmer  in  Amer.  Journ.  Phil.  VIII.  302. 
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Cato  i  ;  ob  eamque  causam  Milt.  6,  Cim.  I  ;  in  araque  Paus.  4 ; 
in  Hispaniamque  Hamil.  4 ;  in  Italiamque  Hann.  3  (but  deque 
twice  in  Lys.  4).  In  reference  to  Gellius  it  may  be  noted 
that  he,  too,  occasionally  refuses  to  join  que  to  the  preposi- 
tion ;  compare  ii.  12.  I  in  eo  tempore  in  eoque  casu  ;  ii.  16.  3, 
xvii.  21.  36  ob  eamque  causam;  vi.  3.  20,  xvii.  8.  10  ob  eam- 
que rem  ;  xiii.  20.  14  ex  eoque  ;  xiv.  7.  9  de  rebusque  divinis  ; 
xvii.  2.  9  ex  eademque  figura ;  xvii.  ii.  2  per  earumque 
alteram ;  ibid,  ex  eoque.  In  these  10  instances  ob  occurs 
4  times,  ex  3,  in,  per,  and  de  each  once.  But  generally  que 
is  attached  to  the  preposition  "  whether  monosyllabic  or  not 
and  whether  repeated  or  not."  The  statistics  are  as  follows : 
(i)  when  the  preposition . is  not  repeated:  deque  n  times, 
exque  5,  inque  7,  perque  3,  praeque  I  (total  27) ;  (2)  when  the 
same  preposition  has  preceded  :  contra  .  .  .  contraque  5  times, 
cum  .  .  .  cumque  2,  de  .  .  .  deque  25,  de  .  .  .  deque  .  .  . 
deque  2,  ex  .  .  .  exque  I,  in  .  .  .  inque  6,  per  .  .  .  perque  3, 
tiraeter  .  .  .  praeterque  2,  pro  .  .  .  pro  que  3,  sine  .  .  .  sine- 
que  i,  supra  .  .  .  ultraque  i  (total  51).  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  eo  tempore  in  eoque  casu  ii.  12. 
i,  or  eadem  in  causa  eodemque  in  tempore  xiv.  2.  19. 
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II.  —  On  Urbs  Aeterna  and  Urbs  Sacra. 
BY  PROF.  F.  G.  MOORE, 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

THIS  paper  owes  its  suggestion  to  a  familiar  passage  in 
Tibullus  : 

Romulus  aeternae  nondum  firmaverat  urbis 
Moenia,  etc.  (ii.  5,  23). 

Probably  few  have  read  either  this  passage  or  its  counterpart 
in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  (iii.  72)  for  the  first  time  without  some 
surprise  at  finding  in  a  work  of  the  Augustan  age  a  phrase 
so  thoroughly  modern  in  its  ring ;  and  some  desire  to  know 
whether  it  can  be  traced  still  further  back ;  how  frequently  it 
was  used,  and  by  whom ;  whether  it  ever  attained  to  a  public 
character  and  an  official  sanction ;  whether  more  common  in 
the  best  days  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  age  of  evident  decline. 
But  these  are  questions  to  which  the  commentaries  either 
pay  no  heed  at  all,  or  give  very  unsatisfactory  answers.  The 
commentators  on  Ovid,  e.g.,  Crispin  (Delph.,  1689),  Burmann 
(1727),  Lemaire  (1822),  are  silent.  Among  the  interpreters 
of  Tibullus  some  have  found  food  for  reflection  and  comment 
in  the  passage  cited  ;  thus  Achilles  Statius,  Jan  Dousa  in  his 
Praecidanea  (cp.  8),  but  especially  Vulpi  in  his  edition  (1749). 
From  the  lexicons  a  few  references  —  not  always  correct  — 
may  be  gathered.1  For  an  exhaustive  collection  of  instances 

1  Other  sources  of  information  are  Lindenbrog's  note  on  Ammian  xiv.  6,  I ; 
Lipsius,  de  Magnitudine  Romana  (Opera  1675,  III.);  some  of  the  old  Thesauri, 
as  that  of  Pitiscus  (Lexicon  Antiq.  Romanar.,  Leovardiae  1713,  II.  633-4)  or 
that  of  Rossfeld  (Rosinus)  and  Dempster  (Antiq.  Romanar.  Corpus,  Coloniae 
1620,  col.  18,  or  ed.  Amstel.  1743,  p.  9);  also  Castalio  in  Graevius,  Thes.  Antiq. 
Romanar.  1697,  IV-  1855-6  [Castalio's  note  on  Rutil.  Namat.  ii.  55  (in  Almelo- 
veen's  edition),  cited  by  Bernays,  I  have  not  seen,  but  suppose  it  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  as  the  above].  Unfortunately  the  books  mentioned  refer  to  a 
number  of  others  not  to  be  had  in  the  Harvard  Library,  perhaps  not  accessible 
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an  actual  search  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  Roman  liter- 
ature would  be  necessary.  Time  has  failed  the  present. writer 
for  so  laborious  a  search,  especially  in  view  of  its  unpromising 
character,  as  shown  by  a  careful  study  of  indices,  the  most 
complete  available,  to  nearly  all  of  the  classical  writers  and 
many  of  the  church  fathers,  supplemented  by  more  indepen- 
dent work  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  authors, 
the  Poetae  Minores,  etc.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  while  this 
search  among  so  many  writers  of  different  periods  yielded 
much  material  by  way  of  illustration,  it  did  not,  in  the  case 
of  authors  to  whom  no  clue  is  given  in  the  commentaries, 
lexicons,  etc.,  bring  to  light  anything  nearer  to  the  phrase 
itself  than  *  ipsius  urbis  aeterna  maiestas '  in  the  Panegyrici 
Veteres  (ix.  16,  2,  auct.  incert.). 

A  collection  of  instances  from  the  literature  begins  with 
the  passage  already  cited  from  Tibullus  (ii.  5,  23) : 

Romulus  aeternae  nondum  firmaverat  urbis 
Moenia,  etc. 

This  cannot  be  later  than  19  B.C. 

2d.  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  71-3  : 

lam,  modo  qua  fuerant  silvae  pecorumque  recessus, 

Urbs  erat ;  aeternae  cum  pater  urbis  ait : 
'  Arbiter  armorum,'  etc. 

This  was  probably  not  written  before  3  A.D. 

elsewhere  in  this  country.  Their  classical  references  are  not  many,  and  usually 
the  same.  The  later  and  mediaeval  ideas  are  discussed  by  Graf,  Roma  nella 
memoria  e  nelle  immaginazioni  del  medio  evo,  Torino  1882-3,  II.  470  ff.  [the  book 
is  dedicated  '  urbi  aeternae'].  The  following  books,  inaccessible  to  me,  have 
been  consulted  for  me  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore,  at  the  University 
Library  in  Gottingen :  Broukhusius,  Tibullus,  Amstel.  1708; — though  his  note 
on  ii.  5,  23  is  often  cited,  B.  gives  nothing  of  importance;  Merula,  Cosmo- 
graphiae  Generalis  Libri  Tres,  item  Geographiae  Particularis  Libri  Quattuor, 
Antverp.  Plantin.  1605,  pars  II.  lib.  iv.  cp.  22,  p.  1008;  Goltz,  Thesaurus  Rei 
Antiquariae,  Antverp.  Plantin.  1579,  cp.  3  (Urbis  Romae  Epitheta);  Barri, 
Gabriel,  De  Aeternitate  Urbis,  Romae  1571  (there  seems  to  have  been  an  earlier 
edition,  1554);  — from  its  title  one  would  expect  to  find  this  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  urbs  aeterna,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  references  to  be  had  from  books 
less  rare. 
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3d.  Frontinus,  de  Aquis  Urbis  Romae,  88  ad  init.  : 

'Sentit  hanc  curam  imperatoris  piissimi  Nervae  principis  sui 
regina  et  domina  orbis  in  dies,  quae  terrarum  dea  consistit,  cui  par 
nihil,  et  nihil  secundum  ;  et  magis  sentiet  salubritas  eiusdem  aeternae 
urbis,  aucto  castellorum,  operum,  munerum,  et  lacuum  numero.' 

—  a  passage  very  noticeable  as  rising  above  the  level  of 
Frontinus's  usually  plain,  concise  style.  Lipsius  l  suspected 
an  interpolation:  —  'gravis  atque  eruditus  reliquus  Frontini 
stilus  non  probat  aut  amat  lasciviam  poetarum,'  —  the  poet 
in  this  case  being  Martial,  whose  lines  (xii.  8,  1-2)  have  prob- 
ably been  written  on  the  margin  of  Frontinus,  and  then 
incorporated  into  the  text.  Hence  Biicheler  in  his  text 
edition  of  1858  bracketed  the  words  quae  terrarum  .  .  .  nihil 
secundum,  and  also  aeternae  ttrbis,  which  in  a  passage  other- 
wise suspicious  may  have  been  a  gloss  on  eiusdem.  Some 
doubt  therefore  attaches  to  this  instance,  which  if  genuine 
appears  to  be  the  first  example  in  any  prose  writer  before 
the  fourth  century.  The  book  was  written  in  97. 

Then,  after  a  gap  of  nearly  three  centuries,  three  contem- 
poraries, Ausonius,  Ammianus,  and  Symmachus.2 

4th.  Ausonius  (cos.  379)  in  the  'Epigrammata  iv  quibus 
Fastorum  a  se  digestorum  meminit,'  i,  i  : 

Ignota  aeternae  ne  sint  tibi  tempora  Romae. 
Ib.  2,  3  :  —  Haec  erit  aeternae  series  ab  origine  Romae. 

Ib.  3,  i  :  —  Urbis  ab  aeternae  deductam  rege  Quirino 
Annorum  seriem  cum,  Procule,  accipies. 

5th.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  [extant  books  composed  ca. 
390]. 

xiv.  6,  i  :  —  'Inter  haec  Orfitus  praefecti  potestate  regebat  urbem 
aeternam?  3 

xv.  7,  r  :  —  '  urbem  aeternam  Leontius  regens,'  etc. 


1  De  Magnitudine  Romana  i.  2  (Opera,  Vesaliae  1675,  II 

2  An  instance  in  S.  Jerome,  belonging  here  in  chronological  order,  is  reserved 
for  treatment  in  connection  with  the  other  church  fathers  (p.  52). 

8  v.  Freeman,  Comparative  Politics  43-4,  —  he  seems  to  think  of  the  phrase  as 
of  late  origin. 
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xvi.  10,  14  fin. :  — '  et  Urbis  templum,  forumque  Pacis,  et  Pompeii 
theatrum,  et  odeum,  et  stadium,  aliaque  inter  haec  decora  urbis 
aeternae? 

xix.  10,  i  :  — '  difficultatem  adventantis  inopiae  frumentorum  urbs 
verebatur  aeterna? 

xxiii.  3,  3  :  — «  Palatini  Apollinis  templum  ...  in  urbe  conflagravit 
aeterna? 

xxvi.  3,  i  :  —  '  Apronianus  regens  urbem  aeternamj  etc. 

xxviii.  i,  i  :  — '  saeviens  per  urbem  aeternam  urebat  cuncta  Bellona.' 

xxviii.  i,  56  :  — '  funera  urbs  deploravit  aeterna? 

xxix.  6,  17:  — '  Claudio  regente  urbem  aeternam? 

Ammian  is  the  only  writer  who  uses  the  formula  frequently 
in  unofficial  language.  How  well  it  accords  with  his  bom- 
bastic style,  some  of  the  above  examples  clearly  show.  The 
list  is  not  exhaustive. 

6th.  Symmachus,  the  orator  [cos.  391]. 

Epist.  ii.  78  (77)  : — 'Itaque  avidus  civicae  gratiae  quaestoris  filii 
mei  sumptibus  studeo  aliud  genus  largitatis  adicere,  ut  curulibus 
stabulis  urbis  aeternae  etiam  quina  mancipia  largiamur '  [anno  394]. 

ii.  12  :  — '  Spatiari  in  foro  urbis  aeternae? 

iii.  55,  written  at  a  suburban  villa  on  the  Tiber  at  a  time  when  the 
danger  of  famine  had  been  averted  :  — '  Hinc  libens  video  quid  frugis 
aeternae  urbi  in  dies  accedat.' 

ix.  129  : — 'muros  urbis  aeternae? 

x.  34  :  — '  corporatos  negotiatores,  membra  aeternae  urbis? 

x.  38  :  — '  Felicitas  quidem  vestra  aeternae  urbi  sollemnis  alimo- 
niae  copiam  pollicetur.' 

x.  5  7  :  — '  aeternae  urbis  expensas.' 

x.  60  :  — '  quae  horreis  aeternae  urbis  accesserant.  .  .  .  ob  neces- 
sitates urbis  aeternae  .  .  .  ne  populus  utilitatibus  aeternae  urbis 
obnoxius,'  etc.,  —  three  times  in  a  single  letter. 

x.  6 1  :  —  'per  omnes  vias  aeternae  urbis? 

x.  77,  Honorius  to  Symmachus:  — l  Saepe  de  episcopis  urbis 
aeternae  altercatione  partium  sub  examine  sacerdotum  concessa  cog- 
nitio  est.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  twelve  instances  just  given 
no  less  than  eight  are  from  one  book,1  while  only  four  are 

1  Cp.  also  in  i.  2,  in  verses  by  the  father  of  Symmachus :  — 
•  Nam  dives,  turn  celsus  honoribus,  attamen  illis 
Grandior,  aeternam  complebat  nomine  Romam. 
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from  the  remaining  nine  books.  The  explanation  bears  upon 
a  point  to  be  noticed  later,  namely  the  use  of  the  phrase  in 
official  language.  For  the  tenth  book  of  our  editions,  in 
which  examples  abound,  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
Relationes,  official  letters  of  Symmachus  as  praef.  urbi  to 
the  emperors  (Valentinian,  Theodosius,  Honorius)  with  a  few 
letters  of  Honorius  and  others  in  reply,  in  one  of  which  the 
last  of  the  examples  noted  occurs.  In  the  private  letters, 
composing  the  first  nine  books,  he  is  sparing  in  his  use  of 
the  formula,  —  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  claim  for 
him  any  special  predilection  for  it.  For  his  free  use  of  it 
in  the  official  letters  is  to  be  explained  simply  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  public  and  legal  formalities  of  the  day.1 

Of  the  official  use  of  the  phrase  in  public  documents  the 
best  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Emperors,  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,2  which  was 
completed  in  the  year  438,  and  published  at  Constantinople. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Codex,  in  the  'Gesta  in 
senatu  urbis  Romae  de  recipiendo  Codice  Theodosiano ' : 

'  lunius  Pomponius  Publianus,  vir  spectabilis,  vicarius  urbis  aeter- 
nae'  (Hanel  p.  81). 

Arranging  a  list  of  examples  (by  no  means  exhaustive) 
in  chronological  order,  we  have  : 3 

xiv.  2,  i  ;  an.  364 ;  Valentinian  I.  and  Valens  :  '  Ea  privilegia, 
quibus  pro  reverentia  urbis  aeternaej  etc. 

1  In  Symmachus's  Christian  imitator  Sidonius  Apollinaris  I  do  not  find  any 
examples.     A  late  instance,  of  no  value  on  account  of  its  uncertain  date,  is  found 
in  an  old  gloss  on  Juvencus,  Evang.  Hist,  praef.  10  sq. : 

Immortale  nihil  mundi  compage  tenetur, 

Non  orbis  non  regna  hominum,  non  aurea  Roma,  etc. 

Barth  gives  the  gloss '  hoc  ideo  iungitur,  quia  vulgo  aeterna  urbs  Roma  diceba- 
tur'  (Advers.  Comm.  xi.  23,  Francofurti  1624,  col.  552). 

2  Quoted  here  in  the  edition  of  Hanel,  Bonn  1842. 

8  Of  Constantinople  Constantine  says  (ib.  xiii.  5,  7;  anno  334)  :  —  'Pro  com- 
moditatc  urbis,  quam  aeterno  nomine,  iubente  Deo,  donavimus  '  —  which  concerns 
us  here  only  as  showing  the  same  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the  new  capital, 
though  it  was  never  called  urbs  aeterna. 
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ib.  22,  i  •  same  year  :  —  'ad  portum  urbis  aeternae' 

xv.  i,  1 1  ;  same  year  :  — '  Intra  urbem  Romam  aeternam? 

xi.  2,  2  ;  an.  365  ;  same  emperors  :  —  Commoda  cogitantes  urbis 
aeternae.' 

xiv.  6,  3 ;  same  year :  —  '  Statum  urbis  aeternae  reformare  cupi- 
entes.' 

ib.  i,  3;  an.  389:  Valentinian  II.,  Theodosius  I.,  Arcadius :  — 
'  Perire  nolumus  quod  aeternae  urbi  constat  fuisse  concessum.' 

ib.  4,  6  ;  same  year  :  — '  Porcinarii  urbis  aeternae' 

i.  6,  10 ;  no  date;  same  emperors:  —  'Sacrum  iudicium  praefecti 
urbis  aeternae' 

xiv.  3,  19;  an.  396;  Arcadius  and  Honorius :  — '  Pistores  urbis 
aeternae' 

ib.  2,  3;  an.  397;  same  emperors:  —  'In  honorem  aeternae 
urbis' 

i.  6,  1 1  ;  an.  423  ;  Honorius  and  Theodosius  II. :  — '  et  senatorem 
vel  corpora  turn  urbis  aeternae' 

xv.  5,  4  ;  an.  424  ;  Theodosius  :  —  '  nullum  penitus  spectacula 
oportere  solennia  urbis  aeternae  populis  exhibere.' 

Compare  also 

xi.  20,  3  ;  an.  400  ;  Arcadius  and  Honorius  :  — '  excepta  scilicet 
aetemabili  urbe,  quam  ab  huius  modi  munere  reverentia  propriae 
maiestatis  excusat.' 

On  inscriptions  we  find  urbs  aeterna,  Roma  aeterna,  etc., 
but  not  very  frequently.  The  city  inscriptions,  in  which  it 
is  surprisingly  rare  and  late,  show  it  chiefly  in  its  official 
character. 

The  best  known  of  all  are  the  inscriptions  commemorating 
the  restoration  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian  by  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  (C.  I.  L.  VI.  1188-90).  One  of  these  is  to  be  found 
at  the  Porta  Maggiore  (1189);  another  over  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo  (1190);  the  third  was  at  the  Porta  Portese  until 
its  destruction  by  Urban  VIII.  Each  of  these  contains  the 

words : 

ob  instauratos  urbi  aeternae  murps  portas  ac  turres. 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1154;  Constantine  (probably),  —  a  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion (no  longer  extant)  found  in  front  of  S.  Adriano  :  —  [aetejrnae 
urbis  sua[e]. 
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ib.  1759;  anno  339,  —  found  on  the  island: —  .  .  .  nam  rexit 
annonariam  potestatem  urbis  ae[t]ernae  ea  aequitate  ut,  etc. 

ib.  8405  ;  anno  399  :  — ...  vicarie  [sedis  urbis  Romae]  aeter- 
nae,  etc. 

Wilmanns,  Exempla  Inscr.  Lat.  644;  an.  421;  Honorius,  Theo- 
dosius,  Constantius  :  —  ...  post  praef.  urbis  act.  .  .  . 

ib.  1233  a;  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian,  —  found  near  forum  of 
Trajan  :  — ...  vicario  urbis  Romae  aeternae.  .  .  . 

Inscriptions  from  other  parts  of  Italy :  — 

C.  I.  L.  V.  6991,  Turin  :  —  urbis  Romae  [aete]rnae. 

X.  1 6  [=  C.  I.  N.  8],   Locri,  Bruttii  (Gerace)  :  —  lovi   optimo 
maximo  diis  deabusque  inmortalibus  et  Romae  aeternae  Locrenses. 
ib.  6425,  Circeii;  temp.  Honorii : — vicarius  urbis  (a)eternae. 

Inscriptions  from  the  provinces  :  — 

C.  I.  L.  XII.  1 1 20,  Apta,  Gall.  Narbon. : — sacerdot.  urbis  Rom. 
aetern. 

(This  has  been  suspected.) 

VII.  392,  Uxellodunum,  Britain   (Ellenborough)  : — Romae   ae- 
ternae et  Fortunae  reduci. 

ib.  370,  same  :  —  Genio  loci  Fortun.  reduci  Romae  aetern.  et  fato 
bono.  .  .  . 

VIII.  6965,  Cirta,  Numidia :  — .  .  .  Romae  aeternae.  .  .  . 

ib.  1427,  Thibursicum,  Provincial  —  [urbi  Romae  ae]ternae  aug. 
(the  left  side  of  the  stone  being  under  a  wall). 

III.  1422,  Sarmizegetusa,  Dacia,  A.D.  238  :  —  Fortunae  reduci  lari 
viali  Romae  aeternae.  .  .  . 

Turning  from  inscriptions  to  coins,  we  find  far  more  abun- 
dant materials.  The  series  begins  with  a  single  coin  of 
Trajan,1  whose  example  was  followed  by  Hadrian,  Commo- 
dus,  Septimius  Severus,  Alexander  Severus,  and  many  of  the 

later  emperors. 

• 

1  A  silver  coin  of  Vespasian  bears  the  legend  ROMA  PERPETUA.  This  was 
coined  in  Asia;  v.  Cohen,  Description  historique  des  monnaies,  etc.,  Suppl.  VII. 
60,  31.  In  the  references  to  coins,  metals  are  indicated  by  abbreviations,  —  Au.t 
Ar.  or  Ae. 
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Trajan  (5th  consulship,  —  contorn.)  :  — 

URBS  ROMA  HETERNA  (sic).  Cohen  VI.  573,  42  (sacrifice  before 
a  temple)  ;  VIII.  (Feuardent)  303,  251 ;  Eckhel  VI.  428,  who  says 
'  illustris  numus,  si  modo  gemiinus.' 

Hadrian  :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE  (3d  consulship).  Cohen  II.  156,  462,  463 
(Au.)  ;  461  (Ar.). 

ROMA  AETERNA  (3d  consulship).  Cohen  II.  156,  460  (Au.)  ; 
240-1,  1093-4  (Ae.  with  S.C.). 

URBS  ROMA  AETERNA  (3d  consulship,  —  contorn.).  Cohen  VI. 
577  (heterna)  ;  VIII.  (Feuardent)  308,  292-3  (aeterna)  ;  Eckhel 
VI.  510-11. 

All  of  these  we  may  connect  with  the  great  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  and  safely  infer  that  one  end  of  the  temple 
bore  the  inscription  ROMAE  AETERNAE. 

Antoninus:  — 

ROMA  AETERNA,  S.C.  (3d  consulship).     Cohen  II.  384,  766  (Ae.). 
ROMAE  AETERNAE  (2d  and  3d  consulships).     Cohen  II.  384,  767- 
72  (all  Ae.). 

Commodus :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE  cos.  V.  P.  P.  S.  C.     Cohen  III.  166,  721  (Ae.). 
ROM.  AETER.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  XIIII  Cos.  V.  P.  P.  S.  C.     Cohen  III. 
166,  722  (189  A.D.,  Ae.)  [723  (Ae.)  nearly  same  two  years  later]. 
ROMAE  AETERNAE  C.  V.  P.  P.     Cohen  III.  84,  219  (Ar.). 

Pescennius  Niger:  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE.     Cohen  III.  218,  39  (Ar.). 

ROMAE  AETERN.     id.  VII.  206,  12  (Ar.). 

Albinus  :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE.     id.  III.  226,  34  (Ar.). 

Septimitis  Severus  :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE.  Cohen  III.  277,  366  (Ar.)  — 194  A.D.  ;  ib. 
313,  613-4  (Ae.  with  S.C.)  — 195  ;  ib.  313,  615  (with  IMP.  VI.)  — 
196  ;  ib.  277,  367  (Ar.)  — after  201  A.D. 
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Geta :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE.      Cohen  III.  468,  84   (Ar.). 

Alexander  Severus  :  — 

ROMAE  AETERNAE.  id.  IV.  27,  194  (Au.) ;  60,  435-6  (Ae.  with 
S.C. ;  also  with  Mamaea,  same  legend  —  Cohen  IV.  74,  20  (Ae.)  — 
231  A.D.  ;  ib.  72,  12  (Ae.). 

To  trace  the  legend  further  in  the  coins  of  the  emperors 
is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose.  Nearly  all  of  the 
more  important  emperors  down  to  Constantius  II.  stamped 
this  device  upon  their  coins,  and  what  legitimate  rulers  did, 
mere  usurpers,  such  as  Carausius  and  Allectus,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  imitate. 

Having  reviewed  with  some  approach  to  completeness  the 
occurrences  of  the  formula  in  literature,  with  no  lack  of  illus- 
tration from  laws,  coins  and  inscriptions,  official  and  private, 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  at  this  point  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  and  its  rise  into  the  public  and  official  character 
which  distinguishes  it,  along  with  sacra  urbs,  from  felix, 
invicta,  and  even  perpetua  Roma  of  coins  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  from  aurea^  etc.,  of  the  poets. 

Both  urbs  aeterna  and  urbs  sacra  obviously  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  worship  of  Rome  as  a  goddess,  and  inasmuch 
as  that  worship  had  its  rise  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  entirely  reasonable 
inference  that  the  epithets  were  suggested  by  Greek  votive 
inscriptions  in  Asia,  Bithynia  and  other  eastern  provinces. 
Could  we  venture  to  argue  from  antecedent  probabilities, 
nothing  would  seem  more  likely  than  that  the  provincials  — 
Greek  at  first — hit  upon  epithets  of  this  stamp,  as  at  the 
same  time  more  flattering  to  the  Romans  and  less  offensive 
to  provincial  feeling  than  any  others,  — the  proud  invicta*  of 
coins,  for  instance.  Were  it  possible  to  assume  a  provincial 

1  Aurea  became  common  in  very  late  times;  cp.  Jordan,  Topographic  u.  s.  w. 

II-  374- 

8  Cp.  also  Lucan  iii.  334 :  — 

ut  invictae  fatum  si  consulat  urbi. 
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origin  for  tirbs  aeterna,  we  should  at  once  be  provided  with 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  fact  otherwise  so  unaccount- 
able, viz.  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  in  literature 
before  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  For  if  it  were 
felt  to  be  something  foreign,  if  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
born  it  still  savored  of  the  provinces,  it  would  be  natural 
enough  that  not  only  he,  but  also  the  Roman  by  adoption, 
should  leave  its  use  to  others,  however  it  might  appeal  to 
their  imagination.  But  this  provisional  explanation  rests 
upon  a  pure  assumption,  for  we  find  no  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  in  their  votive  inscriptions  employed  any  epithets 
which  could  have  suggested  to  Tibullus  or  Ovid  the  one  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Both  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  the 
use  of  ®ea  'Pco/tr)  is  well-nigh  invariable.  The  best  known 
example  is,  of  course,  the  inscription  of  the  temple  of  Rome 
and  Augustus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (C.  I.  A.  III.  63)  : 

©ea  ePo>/>t^  KOL  2  [e/?aor]  a>  Katicrapi,  KT\* 


This   probably  ^belongs   to   the   first   half  of   the   reign   of 
Augustus. 

Compare  the  inscription  on  the  ^eftaa-Telov  at  Ancyra  in 
Galatia  (C.  I.  G.  4039):- 


.   .   .   ©CM  <T€/3a(TT<*>  Kal  ©ea  'Pw/ 

Another  at  Mylasa  in  Caria  is  worth  quoting  here  (C.  I.  G. 
2696)  :  — 

CO  &7/xos  AvTOKpdYopi  Kaurapt  ©eov  vtc 
et  /xeyiora),  /cat  ©ea  'Pto/x^. 


This  is  not  earlier  than  12  B.C. 

Coins  of  Pergamon  of  the  time  of  Augustus  have  0EAN 
PttMHN  (PQMAN),  TTEPr.  0EAN  PQMHN,  and  0EA  PftMH 
(Mionnet,  Description  de  medailles  antiques,  Suppl.  V.  428, 
934  ;  425-6,  910-15  ;  427,  926  ;  426,  916,  —  all  Ae.).  A  coin 
of  Smyrna  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  has  0EAN  PftMHN 
(Mionnet  III.  221,  1235,  Ae.).  Another  of  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus  0EA  PQMH  (ib.  306,  14,  Ae.).  For  other 
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examples  from  Pergamon  (Trajan),  Aezani  and  Ancyra  in 
Phrygia,  Temenothyrae  in  Lydia,  cp.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  V.  435, 
969-70;  IV.  (original  work),  207,  75;  219-20,  149-51;  147, 
835  (all  Ae.).1 

On  coins  with  Latin  devices  testifying  to  the  joint  worship 
of  the  emperor  and  the  city  no  epithets  are  given  to  either. 
We  find  simply  ROM.  ET  AUGUST.  This  is  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  the  earlier  Caesars,  on  coins  struck  in 
the  provinces.  Thus  on  a  silver  coin  of  19  B.C.  minted  in 
Asia  (Cohen  I.  46,  34)  COM.  ASIAE,  and  on  the  facade  of  a 
temple  ROM.  ET  AUGUST.  Another  (bronze)  coined  at  Lyons 
has  the  same  legend  (Cohen  I.  69,  258;  cp.  71,  273-6)  ;  also 
a  number  of  bronze  coins  of  Tiberius,  some  of  them  coined 
at  Lyons  (id.  I.  123-4,  39-4-6).  Claudius  (ib.  165,  84-5,  Ae., 
Lyons),  Nero  (ib.  205,  241,  Ae.,  Lyons),  and  Domitian  (ib. 
VII.  8 1,  i,  Ar.,  Asia)  placed  the  same  legend  on  some  of 
their  coins. 

The  worship  of  Rome  and  the  emperor2  had  reached  Italy 

1  Other  examples  from  Mysia,  Aeolis,  and  Phrygia  are  given  by  Imhoof-Blumer, 
Monnaies  grecques,  1883,  pp.  258,  274,  392;   compare  also  Head,  Historia  Nu- 
morum,  1887,  pp.  530,  549-51*  556»  557»  569  (Caria,  Lydia,  Phrygia). 

2  For  the  regular  establishment  of  the  cult  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  in  the 
east  by  Augustus  our  chief  authority  is  Dio  Cassius  (li.  20),  according  to  whom 
Octavian  in  29  B.C.  allowed  the  erection  of  temples  in  honor  of  Rome  and  Julius 
(rr)  re  'Pw^o?  Kal  T$  irarpl  ry  Kaitrapt,  ypoja  avrbv  'Io6\iov  (Jvo/xdcras)  in  Ephesus 
and  Nicaea,  to  be  venerated  by  the  Roman  residents  of  Asia  and  Bithynia,  and 
others  at  Pergamon  and  Nicomedia  in  his  own  honor, —  these  for  the  other  for- 
eign residents  (&voi,  "EXX^i/es)  of  the  same  provinces  respectively.     That  in  the 
latter  case  the  living  emperor  was  not  honored  alone,  but  in  company  with  the 
deified  Rome,  is  not  here  expressly  stated,  but  is  proved  by  Suet.  Octav.  52 :  — 
'Templa  ...  in  nulla  tamen   provincia,  nisi  communi,  suo   Romaeque  nomine 
recepit';   and  by  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  37:  — 'Cum  .  .  .  sibi  atque  urbi  Romae  templum 
apud   Pergamum  sisti  non  prohibuisset,'  etc.     The  passage  in  Dio  is  strangely 
misunderstood  by  Desjardins  (Le  culte  des  Divi  et  celui  de  Rome  et  d'Auguste, 
Revue  de  Philologie  III.   1879,  33  ff.).     In  his  analysis  of  the  passage  (p.  38) 
D.  contrives  to  ignore  the  distinction  clearly  made  by  Dio,  viz.  that  the  temples 
at  Ephesus  and  Nicaea  were,  so  to  say,  '  Romae  et  Divo  lulio,'  while  those  at 
Pergamon  and  Nicomedia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  worship  of  the  deified 
Julius,  but  were  in  honor  of  the  living  Octavian  [and  Rome].     D.  is  therefore 
quite  wrong  in  saying  (p.  39)  : — 'ce  culte  .  .  .  fut  le  mSme  pour  les  Romains 
(fives  romani)  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les  provinces  et  pour  les  etrangers,  c'est-a- 
dire  pour  les  non-citoyens  qui  habitaient  ces  mSmes  provinces,'  —  a  statement 
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even  in  the  time  of  Augustus, .  but  did  not  become  at  all 
general.  It  was  in  fact  confined*  at  first  to  certain  cities 
standing  in  some  special  relations  to  the  emperor,  such  as 
Beneventum,  Fanum  Fortunae,  Pisae,  Assisium,  Pompeii, 
Ostia,  Puteoli.1  Inscriptions  found  in  these  towns  and  in 
two  or  three  others  furnish  us  with  a  qualification  of  Dio 
Cassius'  (li.  20)  sweeping  denial  of  Caesar-worship  in  Italy 
under  Augustus.2  As  for  Rome  itself,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  Suetonius'  statement:  —  'in  urbe  quidem 
pertinacissime  abstinuit  hoc  honore.'  3  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  question  how  an  altar  or  shrine,  to  be  set  up  in 
honor  of  Rome  within  the  city  itself,  should  be  inscribed,  — 
what  epithet  chosen,  —  never  arose  in  the  lifetime  of  Augus- 
tus. It  was  not  until  Vespasian  that  she  had  a  temple  at 
Rome,  the  templum  sacrae  urbis  of  the  topographers,4  though 
the  epithet  sacrae  was  added  after  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  by  Severus.  This  temple  of  Vespasian's  time  was 
soon  eclipsed  by  Hadrian's  great  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
Among  all  the  various  epithets  available  for  the  purposes  of  his 
inscription,  such  as  felix,  invicta,  victrix,  perpetua,  aeterna,  — 
epithets  still  associated  with  the  mere  personification  rather 
than  the  worship  of  Rome,  and  none  of  them  claiming  any 
special  pre-eminence  above  the  rest,  —  Hadrian  decided  in 
favor  of  aeterna,  inscribed  it  upon  one  end  of  the  double 
temple,  and  stamped  it  upon  his  coins.  Thus  a  phrase  here- 
tofore uncommon  became  an  official  formula,  with  distinctly 
religious  associations.  The  real  history,  therefore,  of  urbs 

which,  however  true  in  later  times,  is  wholly  incorrect  for  the  early  part  of  Augus- 
tus's reign. 

See  also  Boissier,  G.,  La  religion  romaine,2  1878, 1.  131 ;  Reville,  J.f  La  religion 
a  Rome  sous  les  Severes,  1886,  p.  32;  Eckhel  VI.  100,  101;  Preller- Jordan, 
Romische  Mythologie,3  II.  354;  Hirschfeld,  Zur  Geschichte  des  romischen  Kai- 
sercultus,  Sitzungsber.  der  Bed.  Akad.  1888,  II.  837;  a  short  account  of  the 
Caesar-cult  in  Neumann,  Der  romische  Staat  u.  die  allgemeine  Kirche,  1890, 
pp.  7-1 1. 

1  v.  Hirschfeld,  op.  cit.  p.  838;    Guiraud,  Les  assemblies  provinciales  dans 
1'empire  remain,  1887,  p.  24;  Nipperdey  on  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10. 

2  Boissier,  op.   cit.   I.    133;    Merriam,  The  Caesareum  and  the  Worship  of 
Augustus  at  Alexandria,  in  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Ass.  XIV.  16,  17. 

8  Octav.  52.  4  Middleton,  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  II.  19. 
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aeterna  begins  with  Hadrian.1  It  was  not  until  the  worship 
of  the  city  had  advanced  beyond  the  provincial,  even  beyond 
the  Italian,  stage,  and  firmly  established  itself  in  the  capital, 
that  the  phrase  acquired  its  formulary  character  and  received 
the  stamp  of  official  approval  and  authority. 

If  we  go  back  a  little  to  the  time  in  which  there  was  no 
direct  connection  between  the  worship  of  Rome  and  the 
use  of  our  phrase  in  a  formal  and  official  way,  and  enquire 
why,  after  it  had  once  appeared  in  literature,  it  should  be 
so  very  rare  in  extant  writings,  there  is  simply  no  explanation 
of  the  strange  fact  that  the  example  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid 
found  in  extant  literature  no  imitators,  apparently,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  of  the  city,  with  the  single 
doubtful  exception  of  Frontinus,  in  a  passage  which  has 
been  suspected  of  interpolation.  Scarcely  more  susceptible 
of  answer  is  the  question  from  what  source  Tibullus  and 
Ovid  drew  the  phrase.  Ovid  may  have  simply  imitated 
Tibullus,  and  there  is  enough  of  similarity  between  the  two 
passages  to  make  this  a  probability  rather  than  a  possibility. 
Or  both  may  be  borrowers  from  some  other  unknown  writer. 
If  Tibullus  first  introduced  the  expression  to  Roman  litera- 
ture, he  was  almost  certainly  himself  the  happy  discoverer. 
We  have  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  suppose  that  he  had 
seen  or  indirectly  heard  of  some  inscription  in  the  provinces, 
or  in  Italy,  which  either  gave  him  the  phrase  outright  or  was 
its  inspiration.  Between  the  first  establishment  of  the  cult 
of  Rome  and  the  emperor  in  Asia  and  Bithynia  and  the  death 
of  Tibullus  there  was  an  interval  of  but  ten  years. 

It  seems  altogether  natural  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
Rome  should  first  find  expression  in  a  time  when  new  hopes 
had  succeeded  the  despair  of  the  civil  wars,  and  men  were 
astounded  to  find  that  a  new  and  vigorous  youth  had  come 
again  to  the  worn-out  state,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pected Aeneid  carried  the  thoughts  of  many,  —  certainly  of 

1  Cp.  Preller-Jordan,  Romische  Mythologie,8  II.  357:  — "Aus  der  Zeit  Hadri- 
ans stammt  auch  der  Name  Roma  aeterna,  unter  welchem  die  Schutzgottin  der 
Stadt,  je  mehr  das  romische  Reich  u.  mil  ihm  die  alte  Hauptstadt  dem  Verfall 
entgegeneilte,  desto  sehnsiichtiger  gefeiert  u.  angerufen  wurde." 
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all  the  friends  of  Vergil  —  back  to  the  far  past.  That  it 
should  not  have  been  Vergil  himself,  who  expressed  that 
idea  in  its  briefest  form,  need  not  surprise  us.  In  the  end 
no  Vergilian  verse  could  have  given  the  idea  a  wider  cur- 
rency, or  made  it  dearer  to  the  imagination  of  later  ages. 

Livy  has  the  adjective  aeterna  of  Rome,  not  however  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  set  form  of  speech  with  which 
we  have  here  to  do,  but  as  any  one  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
moment  of  harmony  between  the  orders  might  have  said 
'  beatam  urbem  Romanam  et  invictam  et  aeternam  ilia  con- 
cordia  (v.  7,  10),  —  and  that  with  no  particular  thought  of 
ah  *  Eternal  City.'  In  other  words,  the  passage  cited  belongs 
not  with  those  already  given,  but  with  the  illustrative  material 
to  which  we  now  turn,  passing  from  aeterna  urbs  and  aeterna 
Roma  to  other  phrases  less  stereotyped,  in  which  the  dura- 
tion of  the  city  is  set  forth  in  various  ways. 

Nearest  of  all  stands  in  aeternum  condita  which  Livy  has 
more  than  once : 

iv.  4,  4  :  — '  Quis  dubitat,  quin  in  aeternum  urbe  condita,  in  in- 
mensum  crescente  nova  imperia,  sacerdotia,  iura  gentium  hominum- 
que  instituantur  ? ' 

xxviii.  28,  ii  : — ' urbem  auspicate  deis  auctoribus  in  aeternum 
conditam? 

And  so  Ammianus  xxii.  1 6,  12:  — '  Capitolium,  quo  se  venerabilis 
Roma  in  aeternum  attollit.'1 

Even  Rutilius  Namatianus,  writing  in  416,  still  thinks  of 
Roman  rule  as  eternal,  and  in  condemning  Stilicho  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Sibylline  books  speaks  of  them  (ii.  55) 
as  'aeterni  fatalia  pignora  regni,'  and  still  'plenas  .  .  .  colos.' 

1  A  more  general  use  of  aeternus  —  applicable,  in  fact,  to  any  state  —  is  found 
in  Tacitus  Ann.  iii.  6  fin.  in  the  edict  of  Tiberius  repressing  grief  after  the  funeral 
of  Germanicus :  — '  Principes  (not  '  emperors '  here)  mortales,  rem  publicam 
aeternam  esse.'  [Schoner  in  Acta  Sem.  Phil.  Erlang.  II.  497  pretends  to  see  in 
this  a  refusal  of  the  title  aeternitas  /]  Livy  in  a  similar  contrast  between  the  state 
and  the  individual  has  inmortalis  :  — '  quid  attinere  cum  mortali  corpore  uno 
civitatis,  quam  inmortalem  esse  deceat,  pati  consenescere  vires'?  (vi.  23,.  7). 
Tacitus's  'aeternitas  rerum  et  pax  gentium'  (Hist.  i.  84  fin.),  though  of  the 
empire  rather  than  the  city,  may  find  a  place  here. 
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In  spite  of  an  Alaric  and  a  Radagaisus,  Rutilius's  faith  in 
Rome's  destiny  is  unshaken  — 

Dum  stabunt  terrae,  dum  polus  astra  feret  (i.  138). 
Also  in  the  same  context  (133-4) :  - 

Porrige  victuras  Romana  in  saecula  leges, 

Solaque  fatales  non  vereare  colos,  etc.1 

And  we  may  here  quote  the  lines  (i.  145-6) :  — 

Aeternum  tibi  Rhenus  aret,  tibi  Nilus  inundet ; 
Altricemque  suam  fertilis  orbis  alat. 

It  was  not  that  Rutilius  was  blind  to  all  the  signs  of  im- 
pending ruin.  It  is  his  faith  that  out  of  that  ruin  city  and 
empire  will  rise  to  new  life  and  power.2 

Vergil's  '  Imperium  sine  fine  dedi '  (Aen.  i.  279)  we  find 
repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in  the  later  poets.  Thus  Silius 
Italicus  vii.  474-8  :  — 

Turn  plus  Aeneas,  terris  iactatus  et  undis, 

Dardanios  Itala  posuit  tellure  Penates. 

Dum  cete  ponto  innabunt,  dum  sidera  caelo 

Lucebunt,  dum  sol  Indo  se  litore  toilet, 

Hie  regna,  et  nullae  regnis  per  saecula  metae. 

Also  in  a  poem  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship,  placed 
by  Baehrens  after  the  time  of  Ausonius,  though  it  purports 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  relates  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  philosophers  in  that  reign  :  — 

Haut  frustra  Veneri  mendaxque  Diespiter  olim 
'  Imperium  sine  fine  dedi '  dixisse  probatur. 

(Baehrens  P.  L.  M.  V.  95,  Incerti  Sulpicia  33-4.) 

1  Cp.  Martial  ix.  1,8-9:  — 

Manebit  altum  Flaviae  decus  gentis 
Cum  sole  et  astris  cumque  luce  Romana. 
And  Dracontius  7,  23  (Bahrens,  P.  L.  M.  V.  155)  :  — 

Ut  daret  aeternum  Romana  in  saecla  Quirinum,  etc. 

2  Cp.  Bernays,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  1885,  II.  126: — "Selbst  dichterisch 
gestimmte  Nachziigler  des  Heidenthums,  wie  Rutilius  Namatianus  (I.  137),  wag- 
ten  es  nicht  langer,  die  altgeweihte  Formel  von  der  '  Ewigkeit  Roms '  im  Sinne 
einer  unerschiitterten  Dauer  zu  gebrauchen,  sondern  wollten  sich  darunter  die 
Kraft  der  Weltstadt  clenken,  aus  clem  Tode  einst  vvieder  zum  Leben  zu  erstehen." 
Cp.  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit  Constantins  des  Grossen2,  1880,  253. 
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Ammian  expresses  the  idea  in  various  ways,  thus  :  — 

xix.   10,  4,  'divini   arbitrio   numinis,  quod   auxit  ab  incunabulis 
Romam  perpetuamque  fore  respondit.' 

xiv.  6,  3,  '  victura,  dum  erunt  homines,  Roma.' 

And  then  Claudian  :  — 

Nee  terminus  umquam 
Romanae  dicionis  erit.  Nam  cetera  regna 
Luxuries  vitiis,  odiisque  superbia,  vertit. 

(de  cons.  Stilich.  iii.  I59-6I.)1 

Compare  the  ode  to  Rome  (of  uncertain  date)  by  Melinno 
[ap.  Stob.  Floril.  vii.  Tre/n  ai/fye/a?  I3]:2  — 

Xaipe  (JiOL  'Pw/m,  Ovydrrjp  ""Apryos, 
Xpuereo/uVpa,  8cu</>pa>v  avaaraa, 
(re/jivoi/  a  vat'eis  CTTI  yas  *OA.vp:7roi/, 
atei/  aOpavcrrov. 

(rot  /xoVa  Trpecr/JicrTa,  Sc'Sw/ce  Motpa 
Ki)8o5  apprjKTO)  /3a(TL\fjov  dp^a?, 
o<f>pa  KOLpavfjov  c^oicra 


****** 
Travra  Se  (r^aAXcov  6  /xeytoros  atwv, 
Kat  /x,era7rAa(r(rwi/  yStbv  aA.Aor'  aXXcos, 
trot  /u,oi/a  7rXr;o-tcrrtov  ovpov  dp^as 
ou  fJLtra/3aX\€i. 

In  the  church  fathers  we  find  the  idea  that  the  empire  and 
city  would  last  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  though 
Roma  aeterna  was  to  them  a  blasphemy,  and  Rome  the  Baby- 
lon of  the  Apocalypse,3  they  still  distinguished  between  the 

1  Mere  wishes  and  prayers  do  not  directly  concern  us,  but  a  single  example 
may  be  given,  —  from  the  Octavia  (285-7)  :  — 

Edat  partu  pignora  pacis 
Qua  tranquillus  gaudeat  orbis 
Servetque  decus  Roma  aeternum. 

2  The  metrical  translation  of  Grotius  is  in   Gaisford's   Stobaeus  IV.,  that  of 
Lipsius  in  his  De  Magnitudine  Romana  (Opera,  Vesaliae  1675,  III.  p.   668); 
another  in  Cornelius  a  Lapide  Com.  in  Scriptur.  Sacr.  X.  p.  1276. 

3  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  u.  s.  w.3  I.   117;   Hieron  Ep.  46, 
II,  Vallarsi  I.  206. 
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*  mater  fornicationum  et  abominationum  terrae*  and  the  em- 
pire, even  before  it  became  Christian,  and  prayed  for  the 
long  life  of  the  emperor  and  the  stability  of  his  rule.  To 
quote  the  words  of  S.  Achatius  before  the  prefect  (temp. 
Decii) :  — '  Assidua  est  enim  nobis  pro  eo  ac  iugis  oratio,  ut 
prolixum  aevum  in  hac  luce  conficiat,  ac  iusta  populos  potes- 
tate  moderetur:  et  pacatum  maxime  imperii  sui  tempus 
accipiat.  Deinde  pro  salute  militum,  et  pro  statu  mundi  et 
orbis.'  And  S.*  Dionysius  of  Alexandria:  — 4  Huic  [Deo] 
continuas  preces  offerimus  pro  imperio  illorum  [Valeriani  et 
Gallieni],  ut  stabile  et  inconcussum  permaneat.' 1 

The  attitude  of  the  Christian  toward  emperor  and  empire, 
together  with  his  own  idea  of  the  duration  of  the  latter,  are 
stated  by  Tertullian  :  —  'Christianus  nullius  est  hostis,  ne- 
dum  imperatoris  :  quern  sciens  a  Deo  suo  constitui,  necesse 
est  ut  et  ipsum  diligat,  et  revereatur,  et  honoret,  et  salvum 
velit,  cum  toto  Romano  imperio,  quousque  saeculum  stabit. 
Tamdiu  enim  stabit.'  2  This  last  is,  of  course,  very  different 
from  the  pagan  confidence  in  an  eternal  Rome,  and  may 
mean  much  or  little,  according  to  the  writer's  views  as  to  the 
proximity  of  the  end  of  the  world.  That  the  catastrophe  is 
delayed  by  the  lease  of  life  granted  to  the  empire,  that  it  is 
hence  a  duty  to  pray  for  the  emperor  and  the  state,  we  find 
set  forth  in  another  passage  in  Tertullian  :  — '  Est  et  alia 
maior  necessitas  nobis  orandi  pro  imperatoribus,  etiam  pro 
omni  statu  imperii  rebusque  Romanis,  qui  vim  maximam 
universe  orbi  imminentem,  ipsamque  clausulam  saeculi  acer- 
bitates  horrendas  comminantem  Romani  imperii  commeatu 
scimus  retardari.  Ita  quae  nolumus  experiri,  ea  dum  pre- 
camur  differri,  Romanae  diuturnitati  favemus.'  3 

Lactantius  ascribes  to  Rome  —  the  city  here,  rather  than 
the  empire  —  the  power  of  preserving  the  world,  otherwise 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  :4 — '  Etiam  res  ipsa  declarat,  lap- 

1  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  Verona  1731,  pp.  129  and  157;   Burckhardt,  Die 
Zeit  Constantins  des  Grossen2,  p.  253.     More  references  to  Ruinart  in  Guiraud, 
Les  assemblies  provinciales,  241-2. 

2  Lib.  ad  Scapulam  cap.  2.  8  Apologeticus  cap.  32. 

4  "  Attribuendo  in  certo  qual  modo  a  Roma  una  virtu  arcana,  per  la  quale  con- 
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sum  ruinamque  rerum  brevi  fore  :  nisi  quod  incolumi  urbe 
Roma  nihil  istiusmodi  videtur  esse  metuendum.  At  vero 
cum  caput  illud  orbis  occiderit,  et  pvprj  esse  coeperit,  quod 
Sibyllae  fore  aiunt,1  quis  dubitet  venisse  iam  finem  rebus 
humanis,  orbique  terrarum  ?  Ilia,  ilia  est  civitas,  quae  adhuc 
sustentat  omnia  :  precandusque  nobis  et  adorandus  est  Deus 
coeli,  si  tamen  statuta  eius  et  placita  differri  possunt,  ne 
citius  quam  putemus  tyrannus  ille  abominabilis  veniat,  qui 
tantum  facinus  moliatur,  ac  lumen  illud  effodiat,  cuius  in- 
teritu  mundus  ipse  lapsurus  est.'2  And  in  another  place  :  — 
'  Cuius  vastitatis  et  confusionis  haec  erit  causa,  quod  Roma- 
num  nomen,  quo  nunc  regitur  orbis  (horret  animus  dicere  : 
sed  dicam,  quia  futurum  est)  tolletur  de  terra,  et  imperium 
in  Asiam  revertetur,  ac  rursus  Oriens  dominabitur,  atque 
Occidens  serviet.'  3 

S.  Benedict  prophesied  that  Rome  would  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  nor  all  at  once,  but  by  storms  and  earth- 
quakes :  —  '  Roma  a  gentibus  non  exterminabitur,  sed  tem- 
pestatibus  coruscis,  et  turbinibus,  ac  terrae  motu  fatigata,  in 
semet  ipsa  marcescet.'4 

S.  Jerome  thought  that  S.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  2,  3  ff.5  spoke 
obscurely  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  for  good  reasons  :  —  'Nee 
vult  aperte  dicere  Romanum  imperium  destruendum,  quod 
ipsi  qui  imperant  aeternum  putant.  ...  Si  enim  aperte 
audacterque  dixisset,  non  veniet  Antichristus,  nisi  prius 

servavasi  il  mondo,  che  altrimenti,  sarebbe  precipitate  a  pronta  ruina."  —  Graf, 
Roma  nella  memoria  e  nelle  immaginazioni  del  medio  evo,  Torino  1883,  II.  472. 
Several  of  the  passages  in  this  immediate  connection  are  quoted  or  referred  to  by 
Graf,  but  the  author  is  indebted  for  them  to  other  sources. 
1  Oracula  Sibyllina  viii.  165  :  — 

&TTCU  Ktti  'Pc6/tt17  pV/J.1}  KO.I 


Cp.  also  iii.  366  (Rzach  1891). 

2  Div.  Inst.  vii.  25  fin. 

8  ib.  vii.  15;  Graf  II.  477;  cp.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezech.  iii.  prol. 

4  S.  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  15  (Migne  LXVI.  162);   Graf  II.  474-5. 

6  The  idea  that  the  fall  of  the  empire  would  immediately  precede  the  end  of  the 
world  was  directly  inspired  by  this  passage,  rb  narty0"  (vs-  6)  being  understood 
to  mean  the  empire. 
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Romanum   deleatur  imperium,  iusta  causa  persecutionis   in 
orientem  tune  ecclesiam  consurgere  videbatur.' l 

S.  Augustine  refers  to  this  view  of  Paul's  obscurity, - 
'ne  calumniam  videlicet  incurreret,  quod  Romano  imperio 
male  optaverit,  cum  speraretur  aeternum.'2  Augustine  else- 
where remarks  upon  the  false  assurances  of  eternal  rule, 
and  cites  Vergil's  '  imperium  sine  fine  dedi '  as  an  example  : 
— 'Qui  hoc  terrenis  regnis  promiserunt  non  veritate  ducti 
sunt,  sed  adulatione  mentiti  sunt.  .  .  .  Transient  quae  fecit 
ipse  Deus  ;  quanto  citius  quod  condidit  Romulus  ? '  3 

In  the  Apocalypse  13,  I  and  17,  3,  nomina  blasphemiae 
were  understood  by  Jerome  and  the  Pseudo-Prosper  to  refer 
to  Roma  aeterna.  Thus  Jerome,  in  a  letter,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  the  nomina  of  17,  3  were  borne  by  the  beast  and 
not  by  the  *  mulier  circumdata  purpura ' :  — '  Unde  secundum 
Apocalypsim  loannis,  in  fronte  purpuratae  meretricis,  scrip- 
turn  est  nomen  blasphemiae,  id  est,  Romae  aeternae!  ^ 

And  Pseudo-Prosper:  — ' Aeterna  cum  dicitur  quae  tempo- 
ralis  est,  utique  nomen  et  blasphemiae' 5 

Just  as  aeterna  had  assumed  an  official  character  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  so  other  epithets,  sacra,  sacratissima,  venera- 
bilis,  became  in  due  time  official  designations,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  later  empire.  Unlike  aeterna  they  were 
also  applied  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  older  title  alone  was 
not  carried  over  from  the  old  Rome  to  the  new.6 

1  Epist.  121,  quaest.  n,  Vallarsi,  Verona  1734,  I.  882. 

2  Civ.  Dei  xx.  19  med.  'Quidam  putant,'  etc. 

8  Sermo  105,  7.  4  Epist.  121,  quaest.  n,  —  in  a  passage  cited  above. 

6  Liber  de  promiss.  et  praedict.  Dei  iv.  7,  14  (Migne  LI.  843).  So  Grotius 
on  Apoc.  11.  cc. :  —  'Nomina  blasphemiae  tarn  13.  I.  quam  17.  3.  sunt  Urbs 
Aeterna,  Semper  Triumphatrix,  Invicta,  aliaque  his  similia'  (Critici  Sacri  1695, 
V.  2076,  cp.  1998,  2066).  Cp.  also  Spanheim,  Dissertationes  de  Praestantia  et 
Usu  Numismatum  Antiquorum  1706,  I.  3,  §  3,  p.  138,  who  argues  that  the  allu- 
sion must  be  rather  to  QEA^  PQM  H$  of  the  Greek  coins  of  the  early  empire 
than  to  urbs  acterna,  etc.,  of  a  later  period,  and  never  so  well  known  in  Asia. 
Cp.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in  Script.  Sacr.  (Lyons  and  Paris  ed.  1875) 
X.  1277,  who  thinks  that  both  Roma  aeterna.  and  Roma  dea  are  meant. 

6  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  u.  s.  w.8  I.  1 1  :  —  "  Nur  Rom  allein 
wurde  unter  alien  Stadten  der  Welt  mil  dem  gottlichen  Titel  der  '  Ewigen '  ge- 
schmfickt." 
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Sacra  is  the  one  of  these  epithets  most  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  aeterna ;  for  here  too  we  are 
able  to  fix  upon  the  time  when  it  received  the  official  stamp. 
The  oldest  known  inscription  in  which  it  occurs  is  of  the 
time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla  (an.  201) :  — 


.  ]i  urbi  sacrae  reg.  XIIII.1 


Jordan  considers  this  a  sufficient  proof  that  urbs  sacra  was 
first  used  by  these  emperors.2  The  desire  of  Severus  to  pose 
as  restorer  and  patron  of  the  city,3  as  Hadrian  had  been 
before  him,  would  lead  him  also  to  imitate  Hadrian's  ex- 
ample in  fixing  upon  an  official  title  for  the  city,  to  distin- 
guish his  inscriptions  from  those  of  all  his  predecessors. 
As  the  city  came  to  be  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  prop- 
erty 4  of  the  imperial  house,  and  that  house  and  its  members 
were  called  'divine,'  'sacred,'  etc.,5  it  was  a  logical  conse- 
quence that  sooner  or  later  the  same  epithets  should  be 
applied  to  the  city,  and  in  time  to  nearly  everything  belong- 
ing to  or  connected  with  the  emperor.  This  wide  extension 
of  the  uses  of  the  term  will  be  noticed  further  on.  It  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  Jordan's  explanation  is  the  correct 
one.  The  city  was  'holy'  not  so  much  because  she  was 
worshipped  as  a  goddess,  whose  chief  temple  was  one  of  the 

1  c.  I.  L.  vi.  1030. 

2  Forma  Urbis  Romae,  Proleg.  p.  8  : — "nam  cum  inde  ab  Hadrian!  principatu, 
qui   Romae  Venerisque  templum  fecit,  urbis  aeternae   nomen   pervagatum   sit, 
urbis  sacrae  nomen  videtur  imperantibus  Severe  et  Caracalla  primum  esse  usurpa- 
tum."     v.  Friedlander,  Sittengeschichfb  Roms5  I.  64.     The  senate  had  long  been 

IEPA   CYNKAHTOC,  IEPA   BOYAH  and  0EOC  CYNKAHTOC 

on  Greek  coins.     Thus  on  coins  of  Aezani  in  Phrygia  (Mionnet,  IV.  206-7,  67, 

70,  72,  73,  Ae.),  of  Pergamon  (id.  Suppl.  V.  425-6,  910-15;   428,  934;   431, 
947,  Ae.  —  the  last  two  of  Augustus  (Livia)  and  Titus  (Julia)  respectively),  of 
Clazomenae  (id.  III.  (original  work),  69,  74,  Ae.),  of  Temenothyrae  in  Lydia 
(id.  IV.  147-8,  836-40,  Ae.);   compare  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  Index  p.  768. 
Juvenal  (n,  29)   has'sacri  in  parte   senatus';    cp.  Cassiod.  Variar.  iv.   25:  — 
'  qui  ad  sacri  ordinis  cupit  fastigia  pervenire.' 

8  Jordan  ib. 

4  Cp.  the  use  of  vestra,  as,  e.g.,  in  Symmachus  Ep.  x.  57  fin.  'urbi  vestrae,'  ib. 

71,  '  quietem  urbis  vestrae.' 

5  Jordan  ib. 
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foremost  among  the  '  decora  urbis  aeternae,'  as  because  the 
deified  emperors  had  their  seat  there. 

Other  inscriptions  showing  urbs  sacra  are  :  — 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1245  ;  Caracalla,  212-13, — over  tne  porta  S.  Lorenzo  : 
—  ...  aquam  Marciam  ...  in  sacram  urbem  suam  perducendam 
curavit. 

ib.  1225;  at  the  base  of  the  Phocas  column: —  .  .  .  sacrae 
urbis.  .  .  . 

ib.  1646  ;  a  fragment  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus  :  —  ...  sacra[e 
urbis] . 

Wilmanns  851;  temp.  Diocl.  et  Maxim.;  Trastevere,  by  the 
river :  —  ...  curat.  alvei  Tiberis  riparum  et  cloacarum  sacrae 
urbis. 

C.  I.  L.  XIV.  2852  ;    temple  of  Fortune,  Praeneste  :— t 

Notus  in  urbe  sacra  notus  quoque  finibus  illis 
Quos  Umber  sulcare  solet  quos  Tuscus  arator. 

ib.  2078;  Pratica : —  .  .  .  consu[l]ari  sacrae  urbis.  .  .  . 

IX.  4796  ;  Forum  Novum  :  —  ...  notus  in  urbe  sacra,  etc. 

ib.  5860;  Auximum: —  .  .  .  in  urbe  sac [ra].  .  .  . 

V.  7643 ;  temp.  M.  Aurelii ;  al  Piasco,  Gall.  Cisalp. :  —  .  .  .  u. 
Bacr.  (=  urbis  sacrae.) 

ib.  7783  ;  ca.  191 ;  Albingaunum  :  — .  .  .  curator  aquarum  sacrae 
urbis.  .  .  . 

C.  I.  N.  4550;  315-323  A.D.  ;  Atina: —  .  .  .  cur.  alvei  Tiberis  et 
cloacarum  sacrae  urbis  .  .  .  (=  Wilmanns,  1221;  cp.  1230  a  — 
C.I.N.  4036). 

C.  I.  N.  2618;  an.  343;  Neapolis  (Puteoli?): —  .  .  .  praef. 
annonae  urbis  sacrae  .  .  .  (  =  Wilm*  1228). 

C.  I.  L.  III.  1464;  an.  211-12;  Sarmizegetusa,  Dacia : —  .  .  . 
sub.  praef.  annon.  sacrae  urbis  .  .  .  (=Wilm.  1277;  cp.  his  1291 
and  1331,  Pisaurum  and  Rome,  respectively). 

Also  a  few  examples  from  the  Codex  Theodosianus  :  — 

xiv.  10,  3  ;  an.  399  ;  Arcadius  and  Honorius  :  — '  coercitus  sacra 
urbe  pelletur.' 

ib.  15,  2;  an.  366;  Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian : — 'ad  sacrae 
urbis  portum.' l 

1  Also  in  Cod.  Just.  xi.  22,  I. 
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ib.  15,  3;  an.  397;  Arcadius  and  Honorius  :  —  'praeter  sacram 
urbem.' l 

Later  still  came  the  use  of  sacratissima  as  an  official  title. 
But  of  this  instances  are  so  numerous  that  a  few  examples 
will  suffice :  — 

Honorius  in  Symmachus,  Epist.  x.  77: — 'nee  in  urbe  sacratis- 
sima fas  est.' 

id.  ib.  80  :  —  'a  sacratissima  urbe  conversatione  seiunctus.' 

Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  10,  4;  an.  416;  Honorius  and  Theodosius :  — 
*  intra  sacratissimam  urbem.' 2 

ib.  xiv.  3,  12;  an.  365?;  Valentinian  and  Valens :  —  'ad  urbem 
sacratissimam.' 

Ammian  xxvii.  3,  3  :  — '  urbs  sacratissima.' 

To  venerabilis  3  also  was  given  an  official  sanction  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  3,  17 ;  an.  380  ;  Gratian,  Valentinian,  Theodosius  : 

—  'pistores  venerabilis  Romae.' 

ib.  6,  4  ;  an.  382  :  —  'in  urbe  venerabili.' 

ib.  xv.  7,  5  and  10,  2  (380-1). 

ib.  xiv.  10,  2;  n,  i;  15,  4  (397-8;  Arcadius  and  Honorius). 
Also  in  unofficial  language,  as  e.g.  in  Symmachus,  Epist.  viii.  27  :  — 
'  Capuano  itinere  venerabilem  nobis  Romam,  laremque  petemus.' 4 

The  words  aeternus  and  sacratissimus,  along  with  venera- 
bilis and  other  equivalents,  in  their  use  as  standing  epithets 

1  Even  the  prefect  of  the  sacra  urbs  has  a  indicium  sacrum,  as  e.g.  in  Cod. 
Just.  vii.  62,  17:  — '  praefecturae  urbis  iudicium  sacrum';   Cod.  Theod.  i.  6,  10: 

—  'sacrum  iudicium  praefecti  urbis  aeternae.'     After  the  time  of  Diocletian  vice 
sacra  iudicans  is  very  frequently  used  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  often  abbreviated, 
sometimes  V.  S.  I.      Cp.  C.  I.  L.  VI.  1663,  1661,   1664,    1668  (V.  S.  I.),    1672, 
1682-3,  1690-1,  1703,  1718-9,  3791,  etc.     Cp.  also  the  frequent  iudici  sacrarum 
cogniiionum,  ib.  1735,  1739-40,  1742  et  saep. 

2  So  of  Constantinople  ib.  xvi.  2,  37;    also  xiv.  12,  I — 'intra  urbem  sacratis- 
simi  nominis'  (Const.)  [same  in  Cod.  Just.  xi.  19  (20);   cf.  ib.  xii.  5,  2:  —  'in 
hac  sacratissima  urbe  '  (an.  428)]. 

3  Cp.  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  15,  5;   an.  399:  —  'in  fraudem  venerandae  urbis.' 

4  Cp.  Apuleius,  Met.  xi.   258  fin.:  — ' sacrosanctam   istam   civitatem    accedo' 
[in  his  Florida  i.  i  init.  sanctissima  of  Carthage]. 

Cp.  also  alma,  e.g.  in  a  letter  of  Justinian  to  the  pope  (Cod.  Just.  i.  I.  8.) — 
'lohanni  sanctissimo  archiepiscopo  almae  urbis  Romae  et  patriarchae '  (an.  533); 
and  of  Constantinople  ib.  i.  17,  2,  24. 
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of  the  emperors  have  a  much  more  direct  and  intimate  con- 
nection with  aeterna  and  sacra  of  the  city  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  The  joint  worship  of  emperor  and  city  had 
its  roots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  imagination. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  two  ideas  of  the  emperor,  as 
the  symbol  and  impersonation  of  Roman  power,  and  of  the 
city,  were  so  perfectly  blended  that,  once  united,  they  were 
never  parted.  In  the  mind  of  the  whole  Roman  world  em- 
peror and  imperial  city  became,  and  remained,  so  linked  with 
one  another  that  language,  as  if  from  necessity,  treated  them 
as  a  single  notion.  Hence  the  similar,  even  identical,  epi- 
thets. If  the  emperor  was  honored  by  the  title  of  'eternal,' 
so  was  the  city  ;  if  he  was  'sacred,'  so  was  his  capital. 

We  are  therefore  unable  to  separate  Hadrian's  adoption 
of  urbs  aeterna  as  a  formal  title  of  the  city  from  the  use  of 
aeternns  as  an  epithet  of  the  emperor  on  coins  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  (not  to  mention  later  emperors),  and  aeternitas 
or  aeternitas  Augusti  on  those  of  the  Flavians  and  of  Hadrian 
himself.  Nor  can  we  altogether  separate  the  urbs  sacra  of 
Severus,  sdcratissima,  etc.,  from  sacratissimus  and  similar 
titles  of  the  later  emperors.1 

On  coins  aeternns  and  aeternitas  of  the  emperors 2  appear 
in  a  number  of  different  forms,  and  are  so  frequent  that  only 
a  few  typical  examples  from  the  earlier  emperors  are  needed 
here :  — 

AET.  AUG.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  OFHMO  PRINCIPI  :  — Trajan ;  1 1 1  A.D.  ;  Cohen 
II.  4,  10  (Ar.);  cf.  ib.  9  and  n  (Ar.). 

1  On  the  titles  of  the  emperors  see  Christoph  Schb'ner,  Ueber  die  Titulaturen 
der  romischen  Kaiser,  in  Acta  Sem.  Philol.  Erlangensis  II.  (1881)  449  ff.,  esp. 
463-4,  472.     On  p.  496-7  it  is  wrongly  said  that  Aurelian  was  the  first  who  used 
aeternitas  of  himself  on  coins.     According  to  Schoner  (472)  Trajan  had  sacra- 
tissimus as  a  title  from  the  year  in.     Ammian  (xv.  I,  3)  censures  Constantius  for 
talking  about  his  aeternitas. 

2  Also  aeternitas  of  the  empire :  — 

AETERNIT.  IMPERI  :  —  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla;  after  201;  Cohen  III. 
328,  I  (Ar.);  frequent  later;  cp.  357,  1-3;  449,  1-2.  Cp.  Suet.  Ner.  n:  — 
'Ludis  quos  pro  aeternitate  imperii  susceptos  appellari  maximos  voluit,'  etc. 
Tacitus  says  of  the  temple  of  Claudius,  erected  in  his  lifetime  at  Camulodunum  in 
Britain,  'quasi  arx  aeternae  dominationis  aspiciebatur '  (Ann.  xiv.  31). 
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AET.  AUG.  P.M.  TR.  P.  Cos.  II. :  —  Hadrian ;  118  A.D.  ;  Cohen  II. 
no,  80  (Ar.)  ;  cp.  81-3  (Ar.). 

AETERNITAS  AUGUSTI,  S.C. :  —  Vespasian  ;  77  or  78  A.D.  ;  Cohen  I. 
298,  250  (Ae.)  ;  Hadrian,  ib.  II.  181,  648  (Ae.)  (cp.  AETER.  AUG. 
P.M.,  etc.,  Hadrian). 

AETERNITAS:  —  Vespasian;  Cohen  I.  271,  1-2  (Au.  and  Ar.). 

So  Titus  (see  also  Eckhel  VI.  355,  Au.)  and  Domitian. 

For  completeness'  sake  we  add  some  illustrations  from  in- 
scriptions, from  the  -constitutions  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
literature. 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1676,  found  near  the  Flaminian  circus;  Honorius 
and  Theodosius  : — [salvis]  DD.  NN.  aeternis  principibus  Honori[o 
et  Theodosio  Augg.].  .  .  .l 

ib.  1727: —  ...  aeterni  principes.  .  .  .     Cp.  1749  fin. 

Waddington,  Inscr.  grecques  et  latines  de  la  Syrie,  1847  a;  found 
at  Beirut :  — ...  decretis  provinciae  Phoenices  sententia  divina 
firmatis  dd.  nn.  Constanti  et  Constantis  aeternorum  principum.  .  .  . 2 

The  adjective  in  this  use  and  the  formula  aeternitas  nostra 
are  frequent  in  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  init.  (Han.  p.  82)  in  the  '  Gesta  in  senatu,'  etc. :  — 
'Aeternorum  principum  felicitas.' 

ib.  p.  83  :  —  'aeternus  princeps.' 

Cf.  ib.  92, '  de  Theod.  Cod.  auctoritate  ' :  —  'principum  aeternitas.' 

Cf.  ib.  99  (i.  i,  5)  :  — '  Hos  a  nostra  perennitate  electos  '  [Theod. 
and  Valent.  an.  429]. 

Just.  Novellae  143  fin.:  —  Quae  igitur  per  hanc  legem  nostra 
statuit  aeternitas.' 

1  Cp.  the  use  of  perpetuus  :  — 

C.  I.  L.  VI.  1707;  an.  311;  Constantine : —  .  .  .  comiti  domini  nostri  Con- 
stantini  invicti  et  perpetui  semper  August!.  .  .  . 

ib.  1703;  Honorius  and  Theodosius:  —  Salvis  ac  florentibus  DD.  NN.  Hono- 
rio  et  Theodos[io]  perpetuis  semper  Augg.  .  .  . 

Cf.  ib.  3791  b  (Arcadius). 

2  A  legion  (II.)  had  in  addition  to  Parthica  Severiana  pia  felix  Jidelis  also 
the  name  aeterna  (v.  Waddington,  op.  cit.  nos.   2279  and  2643),  doubtless  be- 
stowed upon  it  as  evidence  of  its  loyalty  to  the  'aeterni  principes.'     Cp.  Nettle- 
ship,  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography,  s.v.  aeternalis  (p.  66),  on  that  word 
as  applied  to  a  praetorian  cohort  and  "  virtually  =  imperial." 
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Aliae  Constit.  (Const.  Justini  imper.  de  filiis  liberarum,  ad  fin.)  :  — 
'Quae  igitur  per  hanc  divinam  pragmaticam  sanctionem  nostra 
sanxit  aeternitas,'  etc. 

We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  most  unrestrained 
use  of  the  adjective  aeternus  of  the  emperors  in  the  writers 
of  panegyric. 

E.g.  Pan.  Vet.    v.   13,  3  :  —  'tu   domine   Maximiane,   imperator 

aeterne.' l 

ib.  vi.  8,  8  :  —  'imperator  aeterne.'     And  so  ib.  n,  5  and  12,  i. 

ib.  2,  i  :  —  'vobis,  aeterni  principes.' 

ib.  13,  3  :  — '  imperatori  aeterno.' 

ib.  iv.  1 6,  4  (Eumenius)  :  —  'aeternorum  principum.' 

ib.  v.  3,  i  :  —  'aeternorum  auspices  imperatorum.' 

ib.  vii.  1 6,  6  :  —  'hie  aeternus  est  rei  publicae  custos.' 

Cp.  also  ib.  iv.  8,  2  : — 'pro  divina  intelligentia  mentis  aeternae 

sentiat'  (of  Constantius). 

So  sempiternus  in  a  piece  of  the  grossest  flattery,  ib.  iii.  6, 
4 :  —  The  souls  of  other  men  are  'humiles  et  caducas,  vestras 
vero  caelestes  et  sempiternas.' 

Even  Ovid  had  used  aeternus  of  the  emperor,  —  Ex  Ponto 
ii.  2,  50  (addressed  to  Messallinus)  :  — 

gratia  .  .  . 
Principis  aeterni  quam  tibi  praestat  amor. 

Cp.  Fast.  iii.  421-2  [6th  Mar.,  anniversary  of  Augustus's 
appointment  as  Pont.  Max.] :  — 

Ignibus  aeternis  aeterni  numina  praesunt 
Caesaris. 

Of  the  Flavians  'in  deorum  numerum  relati,'  Statius  (Silv. 
v.  i,  240)  has  'aeternae  .  .  .  genti.' 

Pliny  the  Younger  has  aeternitas  tua  in  his  letters  to  Tra- 
jan in  stock  phrases,  but  not  yet  as  a  title  :  — 

41,  i  (Keil)  : — 'opera  non  minus  aeternitate  tua  quam  gloria 
digna.' 

1  Cp.  aettrnitas  indirectly  of  the  emperor :  — 

ib.  iii.  3,  2  (Mamertinus). 
ib.  xii.  10,  i  (Pacatius). 
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59  init. :  — '  per  salutem  tuam  aeternitatemque  petit  a  me/  etc. 
83  :  — '  per  aeternitatem  tuam  salutemque/  etc. 

The  letters  of  Symmachus  will  supply  us  with  further 
instances,  both  of  adjective  and  noun,  from  the  literature  :  — 

ii.  31  :  —  'apud  aeternum  principem  dominum  nostrum  Theodo- 
sium.' 

iv.  74  :  —  'ad  aeternorum  principum  providentiam.' 

x.  56  :  —  'venerabilis  aeternitas  vestra  '  (to  Theodosius). 

x.  6 1  :  —  'aeternitas  vestra'  (bis)1  (to  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
Arcadius) . 

x.  66  :  —  'ad  aeternitatis  vestrae  perfero  notionem '  (to  Theodo- 
sius) . 

Cp.  x.  38,  63  and  65  : — '  perennitatis  vestrae  '  (Theod.). 

In  like  manner  sacratissimus  princeps  became  stereotyped, 
and  is  too  well  known  for  remark  here.2  Venerabilis  is  simply 
a  variation,  but  with  less  of  the  public  and  formal  character.3 

More  frequently  the  sacredness  of  the  emperor  is  indirectly 
expressed  by  applying  the  words  'sacred,'  'hallowed,'  'divine,' 
etc.,  to  his  decrees,  his  palace,  council  chamber,  scrinia,  and 
nearly  everything  that  concerns  the  emperor,4  or  by  such 

1  Cf.  ib.  '  imperil  aeternitatem.' 

2  Cp.  the  title  of  the  Codex  of  Justinian,  that  of  the  Digest  and  Novels,  —  also 
Cod.  i.  17,  I,  §§  I  and  4;  Novell.  47,  §  I  (in  a  law  regulating  the  forms  of  docu- 
ments,—  the  Greek  version  reads  roCSe  TOU  deiordrov  Aityowrrou) . 

3  For  an  instance  cp.  Symmachus,  Epist.  ii.  23 :  —  'in  amore  domini  nostri 
Theodosii  venerabilis  principis.' 

4  Thus  in  laws  the  constitutions  are  divales,  sacratissimae,  etc. ;   e.g. :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  Han.  pp.  90-91  (*de  Theod.  Cod.  auctoritate ')  :  — '  constitutio- 

num  divalium.' 

Just.  Inst  iii.  I,  2  a:  — 'secundum  divalium  constitutionum  .  .  .  tenorem.' 

ib.  praef.  2  :  — '  sacratissimas  constitutiones  antea  confusas.' 

Novell.  38  fin.  Exc. :  — '  Excipimus  autem  ab  hac  nostra  divina  constitutione 

Theodosium,'  etc. 

Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  3,  12:  — '  Secundum  parentis  nostri  Constantini  divale  prae- 

ceptum '  (cf.  ib.  xiv.  4,  6). 
Of  the  palace  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  Han.  p.  85  ('  Gesta  in  senatu,'  etc.)  : — '  quaestorem  sacri  palatii.' 
ib.  vi.  16  tit.:  —  'sacri  palatii';   cp.  xiii.  3,  14  and  19;   Just.  Inst.  praef.  3;   ib. 

i.  tit.;  Cod.  vii.  63,  5  tit.;  cp.  Novell.  8,  7;  C.  I.  L.  VI.  1200  (column  of  Phocas); 

Priscian,  Laud.  Anast.  119-20  (Bahr.  P.  L.  M.  V.  268). 
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phrases  as  'auctoritas  principalis  oraculi/  *a  nostris  adytis,' 
1  nostrae  maiestatis  oraculo,' l  etc. 

Of  the  council  chamber :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  Han.  p.  94  ('De  Theod.  Cod.  auct.')  : — 'comites  sacri  nostri 
consistorii;  cp.  Cod.  Just,  praef.  and  vii.  63,  5,  3;  C.  I.  L.  VI.  1725. 

The  '  sacrum   cubiculum  ' :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  vi.  8,  i;  Cod.  Just.  xii.  5  tit.;    16,  4  tit.;  Novell.  8,  7,  etc. 

The  '  sacra  scrinia  '  :  — 

Cod.  Theod.  vi.  26  tit.,  etc. 

1  Cod.  Theod.  i.  15,  8;  xiii.  3,  18;  cp.  also  Priscian,  Laud.  Anast.  199  (Bahr. 
P.L.M.  V.  271). 
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III.  —  Some  Poetical  Constructions  in   TJmcydides. 
BY  PROF.  CHARLES   FORSTER   SMITH, 

UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN. 

I.    Prepositional  Constructions. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Thucydides  has  in  general 
more  prepositions  than  Xenophon,  and  even  than  Herodotus 
(see  Tycho  Mommsen,  Beitrdge  zu  der  Lehre  von  den 
griechischen  Prapositionen,  p.  17),  and  in  this  agrees  with  the 
Tragedians,  who  are  polyprothetic  (ibid.  p.  15).  The  older 
Attic  prose  holds  in  general  a  middle  place  in  the  matter  of 
frequency  of  prepositions,  only  Thucydides  and  Aeneas  Tac- 
ticus  being  exceptions  (ibid.  p.  16),  and  in  this  respect  agree- 
ing with  the  Tragedians. 

According  to  Mommsen  (ibid.  p.  21),  "In  Tragedy  there 
appears  at  first  the  same  [i.e.  as  in  Epic  and  Lyric  poetry] 
peculiar  preponderance  of  the  ^/^-prepositions,  at  least  this 
case  decidedly  preponderates  in  three  plays  (Sept.,  Choep/i., 
Eum.},  and  in  the  fragments  of  Aeschylus,  but  in  two  others 
(SuppL,  Agam.)  the  genitive,  and  the  accusative  only  in  the 
probably  later  revised  Prometheus  ;  in  the  Persians  the  three 
cases  are  about  equal."  In  Sophocles,  Mommsen  adds,  the 
genitive  preponderates ;  but  in  the  probably  oldest  play  of 
Euripides,  the  Alcestis,  the  Epic  relation  (preponderance  of  the 
dative)  prevails,  as  it  does  in  the  Cyclops  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Satyr  plays  not  only  of  Euripides,  but  also  of  the  other 
Tragedians,  while  this  Epic  relation  appears  in  Comedy  only 
in  the  fragments  of  some  poets  of  Middle  Comedy.  In 
Aeschylus  the  proportion  of  ^//^-prepositions  to  accusative 
is  5:4,  in  Sophocles  2  :  2,  but  in  Euripides  4  :  5,  and  in 
Aristophanes  2:3.  In  prose  (see  Mommsen,  p.  23)  the 
dative  falls  into  the  background,  though  not  so  much  in 
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Xcnophon  (especially  on  account  of  crvv),  in  Ionic,  and  in  the 
earlier  portions  -of  Thucydides.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of 
development  a  poetical  prose  brings  the  dative  back  (Momm- 
sen,  p.  23). 

a.    The  preposition  %vv  in  Thucydides. 

All  the  world  knows  now,  since  Tycho  Mommsen  has 
demonstrated  it,  that  the  use  of  gvv  is  essentially  a  poetical 
construction,  while  perd  with  the  genitive  belongs  to  prose. 
Mommsen  (p.  i)  states  the  result  of  his  exhaustive  discussion 
as  follows  :  "  %vv  belongs  in  the  good  period  almost  wholly 
to  the  elevated  language  of  poetry  and  to  Xenophon,  while 
yuertt  with  the  genitive  is  to  be  found  almost  alone  in  prose 
writers,  or  in  such  poets  and  poetic  passages  as  approximate 
prose."  According  to  Mommsen's  tables,  we  have  in 


c.  gen.  v. 

Thucydides      .....  400  times  37  times 

Antiphon     ......       17     "  2     " 

Andocides  ......      25     "  i     " 

Lysias     .......  102     "  2    " 

Isaeus     .......       57    "  7     " 

Plato       .......  586    «  37    " 

Demosthenes  .....  346    "  12  (15)  times 

On  the  other  hand,  in 

Homer   .......  5  times  181  times 

Hesiod  Theog.      ....  i  "  7  " 

Aeschylus   ......  8  "  67  " 

Pindar    .......  6  «  113  " 

Theocritus  ......  2  "  27  " 

Euripides    ......  101  "  197  " 

Sophocles   ......  23  "  91  " 

Theognis    ......  6  "  13  « 

In  the  following  works  the  only  construction  is  GVV  (or 
with  the  dative,  not  an  example  of  /xera  with  the  genitive 
occurring:  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  the  greater  Homeric 
Hymns,  Batrachomyomachia,  Shield  of  Heracles,  the  drama  of 
Lycophron,  etc.  Mommsen  having  demonstrated  the  poetical 
character  of  the  construction  with  crvv  and  shown  its  fre- 
quency not  only  for  the  authors  mentioned  above,  but  practi- 
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cally  for  all  extant  Greek  literature,  it  remains  here  simply  to 
classify  the  examples  that  occur  in  Thucydides.1 

a)  %vv,  with,  including  : 

i.  12.  II  Awptr)?  %vv  'Hpa/cXe/Sat?  He\o7r6vvrj(TOV  ecr%oz>, 
ii.  6.  1  8  rot>9  axpeiordrovs  %vv  yvvac^l  real  iraivi,  ii.  13.  51 
TOV  ITetpatft)?  £vv  Movvv%ia  e^iJKOvra  fjiev  araSlcov  6  airas 
7T6jO/y8o\o?,  ii.  13.  54  iflnr&W  aire^aive  Siarcoa-iovs  /cat  %tXtoi>9 
%i)v  /TTTTOToforat?,  iii.  104.  16  %vv  yvvat^l  KOL  iraia\  edewpovv, 
iv.  124.  8  tTTTrr}?  r)/co\ov6ovv  M-a/ceBdvcov  £vv  XaX/aSeOcrtz>,  v. 
26.  15  £vv  T&>  TTpcoray  7roXe/iw  To5  Se/taere?  .  .  .  eupijo-ei  rt? 
Tocravra  er^,  v.  74.  lO^K6rjvaloi  %vv  Alyivrfrais  /ere.,  vii.  42.  3 
T/o6t?  /cat  e^So/jL^Kovra  gvv  rat?  fe^/cat?,  viii.  90.  24 
i^ra)  f  uz/  TO>  Trporepov  TT/OO?  iJTreipov  vTrdp^ovri 
t,  viii.  95.  9  f  uv  rat?  Trporepov  ev  Et>/3(ua  otxrat^  ef  «:at 
TpiaKovra  eyevovro. 

/3)  f  ui^,  W2///,  having  (arms  #^  ^//)  : 

ii.  2.  II  f  ui^  oTrXot?  rj\0ov,  ii.  90.  28  eVeo-ySatVoz/ra?  fvz/ 
TO  £5  6V\<U9  69  r^z/  duXaa-aav,  also  iii.  22.  8,  15  ;  iv.  14.  13  ; 
v.  ii.  2;  50.  9,  13;  vi.  105.  10  ;  viii.  32.  ii;  ii.  70.  14,  15  fui/ 
iq),  yvvaitcas  Se  £vv  8vo  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5.  33  7ra£- 


7)  f  uz/,  w//>^  //^  help  of  (the  gods)  : 

i.  86.  19  f  L>Z/  rot9  Oeols  (cf.  Horn.  T  439  vvv  'AQtjvr),  Xen. 
Cyrop.  iii.  i.  15  <ryi/  ^ew,  vi.  4.  19  o-uz/  ^eot9  ovSevos  ctTropija-o- 
fjuev,  Anab.  iii.  2.  31  avv  T&5  ap%ovri  Ko\d^eiv  rivd). 

5)  fw,  ^/^;^  a//V//,  ^^  the  side  of,  implying  a  willing  con- 
nexion :  2 

ii.  58.  II  CLTTO  rfjs  %vvr'Ayvci)vi,  o-Tparias,  iii.  90.  3  'AOrjvalot, 

%VV  T0t9  (7(f)6T6pOL<i  ^V/JL/Jid^Ot^^  vii.  57.  53  At^   ?^ 


1  Marchant  (on  Thuc.  vii.  42.   3)  says  :  "  <rvv  is  wry  rare  with  persons  and 
never  implies  a  willing  connexion,  in  Attic  prose  after  Thucydides;   he  has  %vv 
fairly  often  with  persons,  and  in  cases  implying  will,  viz.  ii.  58.  ii;   iii.  90.  3; 
vii.  57.  53.    The  latter  is  common  in  Tragedy  and  Xenophon.     In  ordinary  Attic, 
<rvv  is  the  word  for  adding  the  items  of  a  sum  total.     &v  (rots)  forXots  seems  to 
be  an  old  military  phrase."     See  same  on  ii.  2.  ii. 

2  "This  use  is  common  in  Tragedy  and  Xenophon,"  Marchant. 
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e)  f  ui>,  withy  indicating  means  or  instrument  : 

i.  84.  7  T&V  £vv  €7ralva)  e^oTpvvovrwv,  i.  84.  9  tfv  Ti<>   S^v 
tcarrjyopla  Trapojfvvrj,  i.  141.  $  %vv  </>o/3ft>  efoure?.1 

f)  f  ui>,  ^i///  (accompaniment)  : 

vi.  62.  3  €7r\eov  gvv  Travrl  (sc.  rp  o~Tparev/jLari). 
rj)  %vv,  together  with  : 

ii.  77.  13  efjL/SakovTe?  TrOp  f  ui>  #etft>  KOI  Trlcrary. 
6)  f  up  in  adverbial  phrase  (ft?)  fui;  =  avev): 
iii.  40.  28  ol  firj  %vv  7rpo<f)da€i  rtva  /ea/ea>9  TroioO^re?,  iii.  40. 
30  o  JJLTJ  %vv  dvdjfcy  TI  Tradwv? 

b.    €7ri  TIVL  =  Kara  rti/o?,  in  Thucydides. 

In  his  note  on  Thuc.  i.  102.  19  a^eWe?  rrjv  yevopevrjv 
eVt  TO)  M  778  w  ^v^^a^iav^  Classen  says:  "Rare  for  the  ac- 
cusative." Kruger,  on  the  same  passage,  remarks,  "Against, 
with  the  idea  of  purpose,"  and,  in  his  grammar  (Spr.  68,  41, 
7),  classes  under  this  head  the  two  or  three  examples  that  he 
cites.  eVt  with  the  dative  implying  purpose  is,  of  course, 
common  enough,  but  this  is  not  the  idea  in  our  passage. 
Kiihner  (Gr.  438,  ii.  d)  cites  the  const,  from  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, and  Thucydides,  and  one  example  from  Antiphon,  but 
does  not  suggest  that  it  is  Ionic  and  poetical.  And  yet  the 
examples  of  this  const,  that  I  find,  outside  of  Thucydides, 
are  almost  all  from  either  Herodotus  or  the  poets,  though 
one  class  of  examples  should  probably  be  excepted  as  not 
poetical,  e.g.,  Thuc.  i.  40.  24  rov  vofiov  e'</>'  vpiv  avrols 
rj  e'</>*  THUV  Or)  ere  re.3 


1  Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  13  -fj  KTTJ<TIS  TTHTT&V  <j>l\uv  ksrlv  ou5ct/x<3s  <ri>v  ry 
dXXi  na\\ov  <rf>v  ry  cvepyecrlq.,  Anab.  ii.  6.  18  ov8tv  SLV  0Aoi  Kravdcu 
i>v  T(J5  ducaly  Kal  /caX<J5,  Mem.  ii.  i.  28  rb  ffdj^a  yv/j-vaa-r^ov 
i,  Soph.  O.  J?.  656  TOV  tvayrj  <f>l\ov  fji^iror'  tv  airly  i-bt>  d<pavei  \6yif) 


2  The  two  cases  of  tyv  quoted  in  iii.  104,  from  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo, 
are  not  cited  here.  In  iii.  13.  19  tyv  is  adv. 

'Cf.  Andoc.  i.  89  /xij5'  tv  dvdpl  v6fwv  (^etvat)  Tidtvai  i&v  a^  rbv  aiirbv 
twl  -raff  iv  '  A0r)valoit,  Dem.  xlvi.  12  ol  vbfJLOt  d-rrayopevovcri  fJurjSt  v6^ov  t%eit>ai 
<r*  d*8pl  eetvat,  &v  rf  rbv  afrrbv  t<p'  airaffiv  'Mrjvatois.  The  const,  that  one 
would  naturally  expect  is  found  in  Dem.  xxiv.  59  ofo  l£  v6fu>v  dXX'  rj  rbv  avrbv 
TiBirat  (card  TU>V  iroXtrwi/  irdvT<i>i>. 
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Other  examples  in  Thucydides  may  be  mentioned  under 
four  heads. 

a)  67T6  TIVI,  in  hostile  attitude  : 

(eTrt  TIVI  T€Tdx@ai):  ii.  70.  8  rot?  crTpariyyois  TWV  'AOrj- 
vaicov   Tofc    €?rt    (7<f)La-L    T6Tay/j,evot,<;,   iii.    13.    18    vfjes    re 
at  fiev  trepl  TTJV  v^erepav  [yfjv]  el<riv,  al  £'  e'0 


/9)  eirl  TIVI,  with  hostile  intent  toward: 

i.  102.  19  Tty»    ry€VO/JL€V7)V  €  7T  t    T  ft)   Mi^Sft)    fv/AfUlJ^laV^  alsO  ill. 

63.  8;  vi.  79.  3;  iii.  92.  15  evrt  TT}  Eu/9ota  vavrt/cbv  Trapa- 
(Ttcevaa-6  rival,  dv,  iii.  93.  2  evo/JLiorav  [rrjv  iroXiv]  eVt  r§  Ev- 
ftoia  fiaXicrra  KaOio-raa-Oai,  iii.  93.  7  eTrl  TT;  7^  eVr/fero,  iv. 
14.  29  e/jievov  evrl  r§  ITvXft),  iv.  133.  14  /cat  ot  !  'AOrjvaioi,  eTT* 
auTvj  <ftv\aicr)V  /caraXfcTroi/re?  ave^coprjaav  T&)  aXXw  crrpara)^ 
v.  33.  7  Keifievov  GTTI  rfj  ^/cipiriSi  rf)s  Aa«ra)^t/c^9,  v.  51.  4 
ou  ^a/3  eV  d\\rj  rivl  <yfj  TO  ^wpiov  £ret£t'<r&fc  vii.  19.  9  €7rl 
Tc5  7reSt&)  /cat  TTJ?  %a)pa$  rot?  Kpario-TOis  .  .  .  MKoSo^elro  TO 
(cf  .  vi.  86.  1  3  eTroucovvres  vjuv,  vii.  27.  1  1  rf/  %ft>/oa  eVw- 
,  viii.  60.  4  eVt  7^/3  r^  'E/oer/o/a  TO  ^wpiov  ov  (which  the 
Schol.  explains  by  ai/Tt  TOI)  67n,/celjj,evov  rfi  'Eperpla). 

7)  e  TT  t  T  1  1/  «,  directed  against  : 
viii.  105.  12  Ta?  eTTt  cr^iai  vavs 


8)  One  other  example,  though  a  little  different  from  the 
preceding,  implies  hostile  intent  toward,  viz.,  vi.  61.  5  eVl 
Tft5  Stfpq)  air  eicelvov  e&orcet,  Trpa^Ofjvai^  to  which  may  be 


1  Cf.  Horn,  6472  rbffffoi  tiri  Tpc6eo-(7t  Kdprj  /co^oj^res  ev  weSty  I<TTO.VTO  diap- 

fJi€fjLau>T€S,  Aesch.  Sept.  447  avrjp  5'  ^TT'  a^ry  .  .  .  aWuv  r^ra/crat  X^/ua, 
620  6'/xws  5'  ^TT'  a  try  0wra  Aao-^j/ous  filav  ^x^P^evov  TrvXupbv  avTiT<i£ofj.ei>. 
The  accusative  occurs  in  Thuc.  iii.  78.  4  ol  5'  'Ad-rjvaTot  ^ojSo^evot  r5  7r\77^os  Kal 
TTyj;  Tr€pLKVK\(i)(riv  ddpbais  /J.£v  ov  TrpocrtirLTrTOV  ovd£  Kara  fj.£ffov  rats  £(f>' 
reray  /j,£vais,  though  even  here  the  Codex  Palat.  has  eaurols. 

2  Cf.  Hdt.  vi.  49.   7  doK^ovres   tirl   <r<t>L<n  exovras  TOVS   Alyiv^ras 

Soph.  Ant.   986  dXXA  /cdTr'  ^/ce^^i  Motpai  paKpaluves  €<rx<>v  (where  Humphreys 
explains,  "  Probably  by  tmesis  for  Kal  tKelvg.  eirfoxov  ")>  Horn.  E  240 
twi  TvSeidy  exov  wK^as  tinrovs. 
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added  two  doubtful  examples,  i.  70.  10   eVt   TO  £5 
?,  vii.  62.  I  apwya  e'vrt  T$  roO  Xt/zevo? 


r.  eic  =  \JTTO.  Of  this  construction,  Kiihner  (430,  2,  3  c) 
says  :  "  Of  the  author  with  passive  or  intransitive  verbs  for 
L/TTO,  almost  altogether  Ionic,  especially  in  Herodotus,  also 
frequently  in  the  Tragedians,  seldom  in  Attic  prose."  Hum- 
phreys, commenting  on  Soph.  Ant.  973  elSev  aparbv  eX/co?  | 
rv(j>\o)dev  e'f  aypias  Sd/AapTos,  says,  "  ef  =  VTTO.  Here  the 
actual  agent  is  denoted  (see  on  957).  This  probably  never 
occurs  in  Attic  prose  ;  for  etc  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of 
giving  denotes  the  source,  and  the  few  other  seeming  examples 
(such  as  Thuc.  iii.  69.  3  etc  rwv  'KQijvaitov  eTriSiaj^elcrai)  are 
doubtful.  In  Herodotus  it  is  common." 

That  the  construction  is  essentially  Ionic  and  poetical  is 
true  beyond  question,  but  the  examples  in  Thucydides  do  not 
sustain  Humphreys's  view,  that  it  "probably  never  occurs  in 
Attic  prose."  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
survival  in  Thucydides  of  an  Ionic  and  Tragic  construction. 
The  following  examples  are  found  in  Thucydides  :  i.  20.  10 
.  .  'AppdBi&g  /cal  'ApiaroyeLTtov  e/c  rwv 
(7<f)i(Tiv  'iTTTTia  /jL€/j,7}vvcr0ai?  i.  120.  5  wa-Trep  KOI 
lv  aXXot?  etc  TTUVTCOV  Trpon^wvraLf  ii.  49.  I  a>9  oD/j,o\oyeiro 


1  Cf.  Lys.  xxv.  19  Zvioi  tirl  rots  u/xer^/oots  t8upo86Kovv,  Dem.  xix.  205 

i<j>  v(juv,  Antiph.  vi.  36  TOUT'  otic  ^TT'  ^/xoi  ^jj.-rjxav^ffaT°t  o,\\a  /cat  tirl 
\v<riffT  pdry,  Hdt.  i.  61.  12  padhv  rd  iroieijfj.€i>a,  tir  ^wvT<p,  vi.  88.  2  OVK^TI  dve- 
(3d\\ovTo  /IT;  oiJ  rb  irav  ixqx.arfa<aur$at  CTT'  A.iyiv^T-gffi,  Aesch.  Prom.  97  Tot6»'5> 
ffjiol  dcfffi&v  deiKrj,  921  TOIOV  ira\a.i(rTT)i>  vvv  TrapaffKevdfcTcu  tir  atrbs 
<f,  Choeph.  991  ^ns  5'  ^TT'  dvSpl  roOr'  i^varo  ffrtyos,  Choeph.  616  yvvaiKO- 
TC  /A^rtSas  <f>pevu>v  t*'  &v8pl  Tevxf(r<t>6p<?,  Soph.  Phil.  1138  o<r*  ty  rjfjuv 


Other  examples  from  the  poets  of  tirl  nvi  in  a  hostile  sense  are  :  Horn.  T  15, 
132;  E  97,  244,  882;  6  1  10;  A  293,  352,  460;  N  542;  n  358;  a  382;  AC  214; 
X  8;  Aesch.  Sept.  298,  483,  544  (cf.  the  title  'Err-rd  tirl  6iJ/Sois);  Agam.  60, 
357.  363;  Prom.  1089;  Soph.  Aj.  18,  772;  Ant.  1345;  O.  R.  508;  O.  C.  1472; 
Eur.  Aled.  632. 

2  Shilleto  renders,  that  information  had  been  conveyed  from  the  body  of  their 
fellow-conspirators,  and  Morris  adds  that  "Ac  would  not  have  been  joined  with 
the  singular." 

•  On  this  Classen  remarks,  "  I*  =  1*6,  mostly  Ionic  and  poetical." 
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e/c  TrdvTcoV)  iii.  57.  I/  Kal  Trepiew(7fie6a  etc  TrdvTcov*  iii.  69. 
3  <j)evyov(7ai  Sia  TOV  Tre\d<yovs  e/c  T&V  ^A.dtjvalcov  eTTtStft)- 
%0ei(rai,  vi.  36.  9  at  oi)/c  e/c  rauro/i-aTou,  e/c  Se  dvSp&v,  oiTrep 
aiel  raSe  tcivovai, 


d.    irepi  TIVI,  for  or  #£#»;  anything. 

In  Thuc.  vi.  34.  23  the  MSS.  read  ou 
irpdrepov  eo-rai  o  dycov  rj  TOV  efcetvovs  TrepaicoOfjvat,  TOV 
'lomov.  Jowett's  note  on  this  passage  is,  "  ov  Trepl  T$  2i/ce\iq, 
either  i)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sicily,  or  2)  for,  or  about 
Sicily^  This  latter  meaning  is  uncommon  in  prose,  but  cf. 
Plato,  Prot.  313  e  °Pa>  &  /Aarcdpie,  f^rj  Trepl  rot? 
/cu/3eu77?  re  teal  KivSvvevrjSi  Antiph.  v.  6  avdjKrj  Se 
Trepl  avTu>  KCLI  TTOV  TL  Kal  e^afJiapTelv.  TOV  TrepaiwOrjvai,  is 
gen.  after  o  dycav."  This  construction  of  •jrepi  with  the  dative 
(=  the  poetical  const.  ^d^eadaL  jrepu  TIVI,  Horn,  p  471,  or 
jjidpvacrOai  Trepl  TLVI,  Tyrt.  i.  2)  seems  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  examples  just  cited,  only  in  the  poets  (Kiihn.  437,  ii.  i), 
Thucydides  himself  using  elsewhere  the  genitive,  e.g.,  v.  9.  39 
o/awi/re?  Trepl  oa&v  6  dywv  IGTLV  (also  ii.  42.  2  ;  iii.  53.  7  ;  v. 
101.  2  ;  vi.  ii.  28).  But  neither  the  fact  that  the  construction 
is  poetical,  nor  that  it  occurs  only  once  in  Thucydides  is 
sufficient  reason  for  emending,  and  Jowett  is  probably  right 
in  retaining  the  dative  and  in  preferring  the  meaning  for  or 
about*  The  commentators  are  greatly  divided  on  this  pas- 

1  This  might,  of  course,  be  rendered,  thrust  out  from  all. 

2  Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  6  &  /3ao"tA&os  Sedo^vai,  ii.  6.  I  els  /j.£t>  avr&v  K\^ap%os 
6fJLo\oyov/j.tv<ji)s  €K  Trdvrajv   56£as  yev£cr9a.i    dvrjp    7roXe/*iff6s,  Plato  Phaedr.   245  b 
e/c   Oe&v  e7ri7r^/x,7rerat,    Theaet.    171  b    e£   d-wavTuv   d/j.(f)ia'ft'r]T'^(j'€Tai,   Lycurg.    62 
roOro  5e  M€<ra"/ivrjv  irevTa.Koa'iois  fTeffiv  ixrrepov  £K  ruv  rv^bvr  wv  avdp&ir&v  <rvv- 
oiKto'deio'av,  Aesch.  Sept.  805  &v5pes  redvacriv  £K  ^€pdv  a.bTOKTt>vuv,  Suppl.  942  rot- 
dSe  dyfj-dirpaKTos  £K  7r6Xews  /x,ia  \f/rj(f>os  K^Kpavrai,  Agam.  1495  5o\ii{3  /j,6p^  5a/*eis 
CK  x€/>05  d/x0tr6/iy  jSeX^/tvy,  Soph.  El.  124  &c  5oXe/9as   .   .   .   /j-arpos  aXoi/r'  aTrdrats 
'  A.ya/j.^/j.vova,  264  /cd/c  Twi/Se  &pxofJ-di,  Ant.  63  dpxofJi.fO'd'  e/c  Kpei(r<r6va)v,  Phil.  335 
^K  4>oi/3ou  5ajne£s,  (9.  ^.  225  S^TTU  .   .   .   Kdroidev,  dvdpbs  eVc  r^vos  Stc^Xero,  6>.  ^?.  854 
Stenre  xprjvai  ?rai56s  ^  e^iou  daveiv,   O.  R.  970  ourw  5'  Ai*  daviav  etr)  '£  ^/iou,  ^4w/. 
209  ^ai'cbj'  /cat  fwi'  ofMoius  e^  ^oO  ri^fferai,  Ant.  293  ^/c  rwvSe  TOI;TOI»S  ^e7r/<rroynai 
/caXws  Trpr}y/j.tvovs  /j.i<rdoi<riv  elpyd<r6ai  rdde,  Ant.  972  elSei/  dparbv  ^X/cos  Tu^Xw^ev 
^  dyplas  5d/*a/)Tos. 

3  As  examples  of  a  striking  deviation  from  his  usual  construction  may  be  men- 
tioned Thuc.  iii.  102.  II   SetVas  ?rep2  aur^s,  iv.  88.  4  Tre/ol  rou  Kapirov 
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sage.  Some  write  Tre/ol  T%  St^eXt'a?,  as  Dobree,  Kriiger, 
Stahl,  and  Classen,  on  the  ground  that  the  preposition  once 
expressed  could  not  have  two  different  constructions  (dat.  and 
gen.),  though  Jovvett's  explanation,  that  TOV  irepaiwO^vaL  is 
gen.  after  o  aywz/,  would  eliminate  this  difficulty.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Trepi  be  taken  in  a  local  sense,  around,  about,  with 
Kiahner  (437,  ii.  i),  and  others,  the  construction  is  still,  if  not 
poetical,  at  least  rare  in  prose.  Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2.  13  ;  Horn. 
A  317,  N  570,  2  453  J  Hdt.  vii.  61.  2  ;  Plato,  Rep.  359  d. 

e.    avd  with  the  accusative  : 

avd  occurs  only  twice  in  Thucydides,  both  times  of  course 
with  the  accusative.  In  iii.  22.  6  dvd  TO  a-Koreivov  ov  irpoi- 
§6vT(ov  avrwv  it  is  used  temporally.  Cf.  Hdt.  viii.  123.  3  ; 
Soph.  O.  C.  1247.  In  iv.  72.  II  T&V  Se  -fyi\tov  ava  TO  irebiov 
ea/ceSao-uwcov  it  is  used  in  a  local  sense.  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  85.  8  ; 
96.  14  ;  97-  7  J  ii-  135-  24  ;  Soph.  O.  R.  477  ;  O.  C.  1058,  1247  ; 
Aj.  1  190  ;  Eur.  El.  80  ;  Ion  1455  ,  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  60.  In  the 
local  sense  especially,  but  also  in  the  temporal,  am  frequently 
occurs  in  Homer  and  Herodotus.  The  construction  is  com- 
mon in  Xenophon,  but  seems  to  occur  in  no  other  Attic 
prose  writer.  In  Plato  the  preposition  occurs  in  the  phrase 
ava  (TOV)  \6yov. 

f.    dp(f>L  with  the  accusative  : 

This  preposition  also  occurs  only  twice  in  Thucydides. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Marchant  remarks  (on  Thuc.  vii.  40.  6)  :  "  d^l 
is  not  used  freely  by  any  prose  author  but  Xenophon.  It  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions,  except  in  metre,  and  in  Aristopha- 
nes only  when  he  imitates  tragedy."  In  Thuc.  vii.  40.  6 
Ka0*  r)GV%iav  €K/3dvT€<s  rd  re  a\\a  Si€7rpd(7(TovTO  /cal  rd  ap,<f>l 
TO  dpia-Tov  the  preposition  rciQzns  pertaining  to,  with  refer- 
ence to,  and  seems  to  occur  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  Attic 
prose  only  in  Xenophon. 

viii.  93.  17  ^0o/3e?To  ire  pi  rov  TTO\ITIKOV,  for  elsewhere  Thucydides  has  irepi 
with  the  dative  after  verbs  of  fearing  (i.  60.  3;  67.  2;  74.  25;  119.  8;  ii.  5.  18; 
72.  18;  90.  12;  iv.  70.  4;  123.  10;  vii.  53.  12,  22;  vi.  9.  8),  according  to  the 
usual  Attic  construction  (cf.  Phrynichus  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  p.  37  S^Soifca  irepl 
T(£&t,  /card  doriKTjv  is  iirl  iro\i>  ol  'Am/to/). 
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In  viii.  65.  I  ol  apfyl  rov  HeicravSpov,  Pisander  and 
his  followers,  it  has  a  sense  common  in  Plato,  Herodotus, 
and  Homer  (cf.  Hdt.  i.  62.  12;  iii.  76.  7,  9;  viii.  25.  12;  ix. 
69.  /,  9;  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5.  4  ;  Plato,  Crat.  399  e  ;  Apol.  i8b  ; 
Theaet.  170  c  ;  £<?//£.  216  c  ;  Euthyd.  286  c  ;  305  d  ;  J/^.  99 
b;  Hipp.  Maj.  281  c;  Horn.  F  146,  Z  435;  7  162,  %  281, 
co  497),  and  seems  to  be  a  prose  usage  as  much  as  poetical. 

II.    Two  Dative  Constructions  in  Thucydides. 
a.    e\0€iv  ({JLoXelv,  KTC.)  TIVI. 

Kiihner  (423,  4)  says  :  "  In  poetic  language,  especially  in 
the  Epic,  very  often  the  goal  toward  which  the  action  of  the 
subject  is  directed  is  conceived  as  personal  and  expressed  by 
the  dative."  Again  (423,  5),  "  In  prose,  too,  the  dative  is  so 
used  ;  seldom,  however,  with  simple  verbs,  though  often  with 
those  compounded  with  prepositions."  All  the  prose  exam- 
ples cited  by  Kiihner  are  from  Thucydides.  Humphreys,  on 
Soph.  Ant.  1  86  crreL^ovo-av  acrrot?,  says,  "Such  datives 
after  verbs  of  motion  are  datives  of  interest."  This  state- 
ment is  a  little  too  strong.  Very  many  of  the  numerous 
examples  in  Tragedy  may  very  well  be  considered  datives  of 
interest  ;  others  are  at  least  debatable  ;  still  others  are  clearly 
datives  of  the  goal  to  which  the  action  is  directed.  At  any 
rate,  this  construction  of  the  dative,  which  is  so  common  in 
Tragedy,  is  essentially  poetical,  but  survives  in  no  small 
measure  in  Thucydides,  who  was  doubtless  influenced  mainly 
by  Tragic  usage.  The  examples  in  Thucydides  are,  viz.  : 

i.  13.  12  ore  'A/ze^OtfX?}?  Sa/^/ot?  r)\6e,  27.  I  &>?  aurot? 
e/c  r%  '^TTiBd/jLVOV  r)\0ov  ayy6\o^  6  1.  I  rj\de  Se  KOI  roZ? 
'AOtjvalois  evOus  f]  dyye\la  TWV  7ro\ecov  on  a^ecrracr^  107. 
26  rj\6ov  Be  real  ®eo-(ra\wv  /TTTT^?  rot?  *A.0r)valoi,<?  Kara 
TO  ^v/jLfJia'^iKov^  iii.  33.  6  rcS  Se  TLd^rjTt  /cal  rot?  'AQrjvaiois 
r)\6e  fj^ev  fcal  CLTTO  TT}?  'EpvOpaias  ayye\ia,  70.  I  eVetS^  ol 
al^d\a)TOi  rj\9ov  avTols,  113.  I  /cal  avrols  rf]  va-repaiq 
r}\6e  tcrjpvg,  vi.  46.  II  rore  ore  ol  Tr/owrot  Trpeafteis  rwv  *A0r)~ 
vaiwv  r)\6ov  avrols  e?  rrjv  Karao-fcoTrrjv  rwv  ^prj/judrcov^  vii. 
73.  5  e\9u>v  rot?  ev  reXet  ovcrw,  viii.  88.  4  rj  jap  avrb?  a%eiv 
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ra9  <&oivi<T(ra<;  vavs  rj  HeXoTrovvtj  (TLOIS  76  KCO\V- 
<retv  €\0€iv,  96.  I  T<U9  £'  'AOijvaiois  &><?  TjAfle  TO,  Tre/H  rr;i> 


Still  other  examples  are  Thuc.  iii.  5.  12  avrols  MeAea? 
Ad/cow  d(f>itcvelTai*  KOI  'EippaicovSas  SrjffaioS)  29.  5  Trpty  Srj 
rfj  A/;Xo)  ecr^oi/,  33.  4  «ral  Se8too9  r^z>  Siwgiv  eVXet  Sta  ro£) 
7re\a70i>9  009  7*7  eicovcrios  ov  cr^acov  a\\y  r)  IleXoTro^f^o-ft), 
vii.  I.  14  a")(dvT€<s  'P^yia  /cal  M  e  (7  <r  77  v  77  d(f>iKVOvvTai 
€9  'Iftepay,  17.  7  a>9  a  WTO  £9  ot  7r/3ecr/5et9  fjfcov? 


1  Cf  .  Xen.  Symp.i.    I  e/>xeTCU  a^Tots  ^wl  KW/XOV  Si;paK6<ri4s  rts  Avdpuiros. 
Plato,  Prot.  321  c  airopovvn    5^    afirtf    cpxerai    Hpo/jujdebs  ^7rt0vce'/'6fiei'os  T^P 
VOIM-JIV.     Sauppe  considers  this  a  dat.  of  interest,  for  he  says,  "e/>xeTCU  frecl'  with 
the  dat.  of  interest  in  the  poets." 

2  "  d(f>iKV€iff6at  has  in  prose  the  value  of  a  simple  verb,"  Kiihner,  423,  5. 

8  Some  examples  of  this  construction  from  the  Tragedians  are  viz.  :  Aesch.  Prom. 
358  IjXdev  aury  ZTJ^S  AypVTrvov  ^Aos  .  .  .  /cepauj>6s,  664  tvapyrjs  /Sd^tj  ^X^ev 
'IvdxVt  «S'^>/.  ^l^^l  aury  .  .  .  rbv  irvpfybpov  rj^eiv  Kepavvbv,  Choeph.  117  £\6eiv  nv* 
aurots  daL/Mif  TJ  fipor&v  nva,  Soph.  Ant.  1  86  ffretxovo-av  dcrrois,  233  rAos  76 

Sevp*  IvlKijfffv  /ioXetj/  <rot,  C>.  C.  i6oi  /jLQ\ov<rat.  rav 
^t  'Tr6p€v<rav  abv  xpoVy,  (?.  Z".  765  TTWS  &V  /ioXot  5i)0'  i7/it»' 
Phil.  817  UTrye  .  .  .  evarjs  -rjfuvC?)  eX^ots,  Track.  18  acrfjitvirj  dt  />wt(?)  6  /cXeu>6s 
^X^e  Z?7v65  'A.\Kfj.-/ivrjs  re  TTCUS,  ^"/.  169  T/  7<i/3  oik  ^/Aoi  epx^rai  dyyeXlas  airaru- 
ficvov,  506  w5  €/toXes  aidvrjs  rq,8e  yq.,  O.  C.  1095  fw\€iv  yy,  r£5e  /cai 
1447  v£a  rd5e  veodev  ?i\()£  fwi,  396  /cal  /AT;?  Kp^oj'rd  7'  fofli  (rot  TO«JTO>V 
/SatoD  /c'  ou%^  pvpLov  xpovov,  1265  /cai  /*apTUp<3  /cd/ctaros  avdptiiruv  rpo(pais 
o-arcrtf  ^/cetj/,  £/.  1318  6V  o3»'  roiai/rT/j/  -rjfui>(?)  ^/cets  65o'v,  1316  WOT' 
/not  fwv  ?KOITO,  fj.r}K^Ty  &i>  r^pas  vofJiifav  avro,  O.  C.  969  ef  TI  Bfocparov  irarpl 
Xpr)(T[JU)T<riv  iKveW  (Scrre  jrpbs  tralSajv  davfiv,  Ant.  1  1  ^/xoi  /A^V  ouSei?  /xO^os,  'Avrt- 
yovrj,  <pl\(i>v  ovd'  ijdtis  OUT""  aKyeivbs  i'/cero,  Track.  756  /i^XXovrt  5'  aur<£  ?roXu- 
Tcyx""  o-0a7<is  /c^pu^  d?r'  of/cwv  i'/cer'  ou  Kevbs  MX^S,  0.  T.  831  dXX'  tic 
fialyv  Atpavros  irpoffdev  ^  TOtdfS'  tdeiv  /crjXtS'  ^/xavry  vvfjupopas 
0,  ft,  324  6/)tD  7ap  oi)5^  o*oi  TO  o"6v  <f><j)rrjfji  Idv,  Ant.  618  eiSdri  5'  ovdtv 

ir65o  rtj  Trpoa-avffrj,  O.  JR.  711  xPr}ff/J&*  T^P  ^X0e  Aa?y  TTOT',  ^4;'.  233 
4p'  TJ/J.IV  Sffffj-uTiv  Aywv  yXvBe  TroLp.vfjv,  Aj.  1223  Kal  ftrjv  Idwv  $<nrcvaa 
rbv   ffTparrjXdT-riv  'AyafJ.tfJ.vov'    ^/xti'(?)    Seupo    r6vd'    6pfj.uiJ.evov,   Eur.    Or.    941 
pbv  0tafj.a,  Androm.  488  5ta  7rup6j  ^X0'  trtpy  X^xet»  Peirith.  (frg.  3) 
i(?)   7rp6s  X^x°5  Zci/s,  Alcest.  998  /iij  px>t  /JtLfav  eX^ots,  ^/^.  418 
rtftd  yvvauccltf  ytvei,  ff,  F.  531  eh  dK^v  i\6kv  </>fXots(?),  A^J.  50  o-ot 


Some  of  the  above  examples,  especially  those  to  which  I  have  appended  an 
interrogation  mark,  might  be  very  well  regarded,  I  admit,  as  datives  of  interest 
(advantage  or  disadvantage),  and  the  following  seem  certainly  to  be  best  explained 
as  such:  Aesch.  Agam.  621,  1377;  Pers.  432,  701;  Choeph.  117,  935;  Eum.  213; 
frg.  269;  Soph.  Ant.  197;  O,  C.  228,  1420,  1475,  1770;  Aj.  530,  833,  1138,  1370; 
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b.    Dative  of  the  Agent  in  Thucydides. 

Goodwin  (Grammar,  1187)  says,  "With  other  tenses  (than 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect)  the  agent  is  regularly  expressed 
by  VTTO,  etc.,  and  the  genitive  (1234),  only  rarely  by  the 
dative,  except  in  poetry."  Kiihner  (423,  25  c)  is  not  quite  so 
strong  in  his  statement  :  "  In  prose  this  construction  (dative 
of  the  agent)  occurs  most  frequently  with  the  perfect,  far  less 
frequently  with  the  remaining  tenses  of  the  passive." 

The  examples  in  Thucydides,  which  seem  to  follow  rather 
the  poetical  than  the  prose  usage,  are,  viz.  : 

(With  the  present)  TO£<?  f/EXX??cri  .  .  .  ILIVQIVTO,  iii.  64.  1  5  ; 
etcarepq*  .  .  .  SiSdpevoi,  iii.  82.  45  ;  eOveau  (BapfBdpwv  .  .  . 
i,  iv.  109.  1  1  ;  (with  the  imperfect}  e\vovro  .  .  .  av- 
44.  7  j  T°fc  Kep*vpa/ow  •  •  •  ecopwz/ro,  i.  51.  3  ;  aura) 
.  .  .  e7r/oa<7(76TO,  ii.  101.  I7>  Tot?  fiovXo/jievois  .  .  .  eVo/3/£bz>TO, 
iii.  82.  8  ;  aurols  .  .  .  eVpacrcreTo,  iii.  85.  10;  (with  the  future) 
rot?  vvv  KOI  rot?  67T6LTa  .  .  .  6o,v  pa  j  67)(r6/jLe6a  ;  (with  the  aor- 
ist}  rot?  iraXai  .  .  .  e$orci/j,do-6r),  ii.  35.  17;  o-fyio-iv  .  .  .  irpocr- 
a%0et'?7,  ii.  77.  7  ;  eV/oa^^  avrois,  iv.  54.  3  ;  (with  the  perfect} 
TroirjTals  .  .  .  Se$i]\c0Tai,  i.  13.  2O  ;  avr<p  .  .  .  yLte/z-tacr/^e^?, 
ii.  102.  33;  7rpoj;€voi<;  .  .  .  Sirjyyvij/jLevoii  iii.  70.  4;  fjioi  .  .  . 
Se8/fXa)rai,  v.  i.  6;  Troi^rafc  .  .  .  et/wjrai,  vi.  2.  5  (i-e">  dat. 
with  present  passive  =  3  ;  with  imperfect  =  5  ;  with  future  = 
i  ;  with  aorist  =  3  ;  with  perfect  =  5). 

The  examples  that  I  have  collected  from  Homer  and  the 
Tragedians  are,  viz.  : 

In  Homer  :  (with  the  present}  Tpcoo-lv  .  .  . 
N  353J  Tpo»ecr<7£z>  .  .  .  Sd/jLvaa-Oai,  ®  37^;  crol 
Oovrai,  E  878  ;  avSpdat,  o^eeo-Oat,,  K  403  ;  P  77;  (with  imper- 
fect} r/ero  8j}/*p,  E  78  ;  K  33  ;  A  58  ;  N  218  ;  H  605  ;  f  203  ; 
TJ/JLLV  .  .  .  eVtTrei'^ero,  ft  103  ;  (with  future}  e/juol  .  .  .  eVtTre/- 
crerai,  P  154;  (with  aotist}  (avbpl)  .  .  .  Sa/juets  (Sa/j,f)vai),  F 
301,429;  I  545;  K  403;  Z  461  ;  T  417  ;  T  312  ;  X  40;  7  90; 


.  827,  832;  ^MX.  Hipp.  1461;  /4/iw*.  950;  Androm.  844;  O.  991;  Phoen. 
943,  992;  7.^.  842;  /.  T.  523;  5w///.  706,  1156;  7V<w</.  1157;  ^  F.  529; 
^/.  42,  858;  Cyclops  S9T- 

In  prose,  cf.  Plato,  Phaedr.  250  d  6i/as  .   .   .   rjfuv  ot-vrdrif]  r&v  5i«i  TOU  <rt6/iaTos 
epxfTcu  ai<rdfofuv>  Arist.  Metaph.  iii.  7  eX^Xu^e  S'  ev/ois  ayri;  17  5cJ|a. 
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8  397;  a)  100  ;  TIVI  .  .  .  Sapao-Qek,  X  55  ;  (with  perfect}  -nvi 
.  .  .  SeSftv'aro,  F  183;  E  878;  TIVI  .  .  .  Xe'Xe^Trrat  (Xe'XetTrro), 
N  168,  256;  P  77;  6eol(n  (Xaotcrt,  aOavdroicn)  .  .  .  rertyLteVo?, 
H  534  ;  v  28  ;  0  472  ;  Hymn  ad  Aphrod.  205  ;  H.  ad  Cer.  397  ; 
H.  ad  Apoll.  479  (w\\\\  present  =  5  ;  with  imperfect  =  7;  with 
future  =  i  ;  with  aorist  =  13  ;  w\\h  perfect  =  1  1). 

In  Aeschylus  :  (with  present}  5<roi$  .  .  .  Trarotro,  Agam. 
371  ;  (with  aorist)  i&oifip  .  .  .  o-rvyrjQev,  Sept.  690;  "Apet  .  .  . 
Sa/zeWa>i>,  Prom.  863  ;  Saprjvai,  .  .  .  £1X0*9,  Choeph.  368  ;  (with 
perfect]  JJLOI,  .  .  .  yeypa^evo^  Agam.  801  (with  present  =  I  ; 
with  airt'rf  =  3  ;  vi\\\i  perfect  =  i). 

In  Sophocles  :  (with  present)  TrpoerTroXot? 
4/«  539»  d>Tipd£oiTO  .  .  .  o-ot,  4/.  J342 
j/o?,  (9.  7".  8  ;  ato^pofc  .  .  .  eVSiSao-^erat,  ^/.  621  ; 
Bpa)fjL€va,  El.  1332;  a/caiovvrt,  .  .  .  St^XXvra*,  Frg.  660 
ferat  rot?  iracnv  'A/yye/o*?,  yi/'.  722  5  Apy64O*s 
/xa«,  /4/.  435;  (with  future)  e/iol  .  .  .  aftwo-erat,  ^4«/.  637; 
(with  aorist)  aol  .  .  .  rjvpedrj,  Aj.  119;  e'/aot 
4;'.  817;  fiporols  .  .  .  eic\r)0r)v,  O.  T.  1359; 
Track.  1  187;  avrolv  .  .  .  £7r£p4>6rjv,  O.  C.  430; 
6^.  6*.  756;  7reicr0t]vai,  .  .  .  pot,  O.  C.  1414;  TreivOelcra  .  .  .  /JLOI, 
El.  974  (with  present  =  8  ;  with  future  =  i  ;  with  dtfr/j/  =  8). 

In  Euripides:  (with  /r^5»i/)  e/^ol  </>tXet,  //"(?r.  1000;  arvyov- 
nal  TIVI,  Androm.  157;  /.  7".  949;  Alcest.  62;  6>r.  19;  Troad. 
891;  (with  future)  SecrTrorat?  fjuo-TJo-opai,  Troad.  660  ;  (with 
aorist)  ory  axfrOrjv,  Hec.  970;  o^Orjri  /-wu,  Bacch.  914;  e>ot  76 
.  .  .  o-TvyrjOek)  Ale.  478  (with  present  =  6;  with  future  —  i  ; 
with  aorist  =3). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whether  the  examples  collected 
from  these  several  authors  be  exhaustive  'or  not,  the  poets  at 
least  make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  perfect  (and  pluper- 
fect) in  this  construction,  and  that  in  this  respect  Thucydides 
seems  to  follow  the  poets. 


III.    5f?w^  Poetical  Constructions  of  Adjectives  and  Par- 
t  triples.1 

1  For  the  collection  of  examples  in  this  part  of  the  paper  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Browder,  Assistant  in  Greek  in  Vanderbilt  University. 
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a.    Adjective  Netiter  Plural  as  Predicate. 

Kiihner  (366)  says,  "When  the  subject  is  an  infinitive  or 
a  whole  sentence,  where  the  Germans  use  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun the  Greeks  are  fond  of  using  the  adjective  neuter  plural 
for  the  singular.  This  occurs  most  frequently  with  verbal 
adjectives  in  -TC?  and  -re'o?."  After  citing  numerous  exam- 
ples from  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Herodo- 
tus, Kiihner  adds,  "  So  mostly  Thucydides ;  rarer  with  him 
in  the  singular.  To  other  Attic  prose  writers  this  usage  is 
foreign."  Kriiger  (Spr.  44,  4,  2)  also  says,  "  Of  verbals  in 
-eo?  and  of  other  adjectives  the  neuter  plural  (without  sub- 
ject) is  used  for  the  singular,  especially  by  Thucydides  and 
the  dramatists."  The  construction  is  thus  recognized  as 
essentially  Ionic  and  poetical ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
made  any  large  collection  of  examples. 

a)  Verbals  in  -rea  : 

The  examples  in  Thucydides  are  viz.:  avOefcrea,  i.  93.  14; 
/SouXefre'a,  vii.  60.  2;  SiaKpirea,  i.  86.  12;  ^TTtyet/wjTea,  i.  118. 
15;  ii.  3.  10;  rcaOaiperea^i.  118.  16;  Tra/xzSorea,  i.  86.  1 1  ;  Trapi- 
TTjrea,  i.  72.  4;  TrXetxrrea,  vi.  25.  75  TroXeyu^rea,  i.  79.  6;  88.  2  ; 
vi.  50.  23;  Ti/jLoyprjTea,  i.  86.  13  (13  examples  in  all). 

In  Herodotus  Stein  cites  only  two  examples:  a/covarea,  iii. 
61.  1/5  irpoar\oyicTTea^  vii.  185.  2.  Sophocles  has  d/covo-rea, 
El.  340 ;  d/Aisi'Tea,  Ant.  677  J  i}«r<njT&ij  ibid.  677  J  crwy^atyMyTea, 
O.  C.  1426 ;  Aristophanes  has  aKovarea^Ran.  180;  a^e/cre'a,  Lys. 
124;  /9a8t<rrea,  Acharn.  393  ;  e/xTropeurea,  Acharn.  480 ;  ^cro-??- 
rea,  Z-^J.  450 ;  /-taA,#a/a<TT6a,  -A^/^.  727  ;  TrepircaXvTTTea,  Nub. 
727;  TrXeuo-rea,  Zyj.  411  ;  crvveKTroTea,  Plut.  1085.  To  these 
must  be  added  two  examples  from  Plato,  which  Kiihner 
seems  to  have  overlooked :  vret/jarea,  Z-^gg-.  770  b ;  7rpo0v/jL7]- 
-rea,  ibid.  770  b. 

In  Homer  no  instance  of  this  construction  of  the  verbal  in 
-rea  occurs,  though  he  uses  the  verbal  in  -rd ;  e.g.,  ov/ceri 
Trio-ret,  ywaigiv,  X  456.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  clear  case 
(and  this  passage  is  suspected),  though  Kiihner  (366)  cites 
under  this  head  fyvicTa  TreXcovrcu,  II  128,  6  299,  f  489,  and 
dve/cra  ir£\.ovrai,  v  223.  But  Leaf  (on  Horn.  H  98)  and 
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Monro  (on  Horn.  H  98  ;  O  128)  explain  ave/cra  and  ^VKTCL  as 
substantives  used  for  the  abstract,  an  explanation  which 
eu/cra  ye'vrjTai,,  Horn.  H  98,  seems  to  support. 

13)  Other  Adjectives  in  Neuter  Plural  (some  of  which  may 
have  been  verbals  originally)  : 

d&vvaTa*  i.  i.  ii  ;  59.4;  125.  5;  ii.  72.  16;  74.6;  97.  29; 
iii.  88.  4;  iv.  i.  12;  v.  14.  23;  vi.  39.  10;  vii.  43.  13;  viii.  60. 
6;  dvTi7ra\a,  v.  8.  6;  aVopa,2  iii.  16.  10;  viii.  56.  23;  apiara? 
i.  95.  8;  145.  I  ;  vi.  8.  15;  26.  4;  Sward,  vi.  92.  3;  eVSea,  i. 
102.  6;  erot/ta,  ii.  3.  15  ;  10.  5  ;  56.  4  ;  98.  2;  vii.  50.  26  (cf. 
€7T€i&rj  eTOifjLa  TT  a  v  T  a  r)V,  vii.  65.  9)  ;  ei)</>uX  a/era,  iii.  92.  28; 
€u<j)v  \aKTorepa,  viii.  55.  8;  Kpana-rafv.  40.  2O  ;  TrXot/Ltcorepa, 
i.  7.  2  ;  Trpocrfyopa,  vii.  62.  9  ;  pabiaf  iv.  1  08.  9-6 

7)  Neuter  Plural  for  Singular  in  Absolute  Construction. 

7r\oi/jici)T€pcov  OVTCOV,  Thuc.  i.  7.  I  ;  aKpiT(0v  ovTwv,  iv.  20.  5  J 
,  i.  116.  5-7 


1  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  91.  i;  iii.  82.  2;  v.  124.  4;   106.  2;  vi.  13.  7;   Eur.  #.  F.  1057; 
Find.  />//&.  ii.  81. 

2  Cf.  Find.  O/.  i.  52;   Nem.  iv.  71. 

8  Cf.  Horn.  N  54;    (/SIXrurra)  Ar.  Zjtf.  34;   Ran.  277. 
4  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  216;   Eur.  J/<?</.  384;  Ar.  Eq.  30,  73. 

6  Cf.  Soph.  /%z7.  1395. 

6Cf.  Hdt.  ix.  2.  8.  Compare  also  alffxpd,  Soph.  /%?'/.  524;  d^acrxerd,  Eur. 
Hipp.  354;  &<rr}/j.a,  Eur.  Hipp.  269,  371;  dx^efd,  Eur.  //^^.  1240;  /3tc6(Tt/ia,  Hdt. 
iii.  109.  3;  dedoy^va,  Soph.  ^4w/.  576;  Seii/d,  Soph.  />/«'/.  628;  5^\a,  Hdt.  i.  4.  I  ; 
207.  3;  ii.  5.  3;  146.  2,  13;  iii.  35.  2;  83.  i;  vi.  52.  31;  vii.  162.  8;  238.  4; 
ix.  ii.  2;  17.  6;  5f/ccua,  Soph.  ^/.  1126;  Track.  409,  495,  1116;  Eur.  frg. 
52(6);  H.  ^.583;  5i507xaxa,  Aesch.  Agam.  1537;  dvffKptra,  Soph.  Track.  949; 
TjpfjLoa-fj^va,  Soph.  ^4w/.  570;  K-rjpvx^vTa,  Soph.  ^4»/.  447;  yua/cpd,  Find.  /^/A.  iv. 
247;  old  re,  Hdt.  i.  194.  24;  iii.  57.  12;  iv.  31.2;  v.  20.  16;  49.  13;  vi.  31.  12; 
vii.  16.7  16;  viii.  133.  5;  ix.  80.  14;  ffvyyvuxrrd,  Eur.  J/<?</.  491,  703;  Phoen. 
994;  £/.  1026;  /fo.  1107;  ax^rXta,  Soph.  y{;.  887.  (Hdt.=  28  examples;  Eur. 
=  14;  Soph.  =  12;  Aesch.  =  2;  Ar.  =  4;  Find.  =  5;  Theog.  =  i;  Horn.  =  i.) 

7  Cf.  ctffayyc\6tvTuv,  Dem.  L.  17;   tirive<j>t\uv  6rruv,  Hdt.  vii.  37.  9;   Arist. 
Prob.  25.    18;   ourwj  Wr<*v,  Hdt.  vii.  144.   25;   Xen.  /*««£.  iii.  2.    10;    J5e 

Hdt.  i.   126.    27;    Aesch.  Agam.   1264;    Soph.  Ant.   1179;    Aj.  981; 
,  Eur.  sllcest.  88;   re\ca;<r^i'ra»',  Hdt.  v.  12.    I;   reXov/jitvuv,  Soph. 
.£/.   1344;    Eur.  Androm.  998;    d7ra77e\^»^ra>i',  Xen.   C>r0/.  vi.    2.    19;    oCrw 
'.  Xen.   Q'r£»/.  v.  3.    13;    OVTU  irpoxupovvrwv,  Xen.   //<?»/.   ii.  4.   29; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  4.  18. 
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b.    Neuter  Plural  =  Cegnate  or  Adverbial  Accusative. 

A  few  examples  may  suffice  merely  to  indicate  the  extent 
of  this  construction  in  Thucydides. 

i.  25.  1  8  ;  vii.  29.  24;  o/iotorpoTra,  i.  6.  24;  «7%ctf- 
vii.  71.  21  ;  az/r/TraXa,  vii.  34.  23;  ^pa^ea,  iii.  40.  12; 
IvavTia?  i-  29.  6;  iii.  55.  9;  ra  evavrla  (=  TO  evavrtov,  iv.  86. 
6;  v.  87.  5),  iii.  67.  I/;  vi.  79.  15;  ra  Seurepa,3  vi.  78.  23;  ra 
elKOTOi  i.  38.  6;  ?<ra,4  iii.  14.  2;  yueyaXa,  iii.  40.  12;  oXtya,  iii. 
73.  i  ;  Trapa7r\ij(riaf  vii.  71.  38;  ra  ez>  T$  elpyvrj,  iii.  54.  9;  ra 

o  f/EXX?7Z>o?,  i.  3.  4;  ra  Trporepa,  i.  2.  2;  iv.  114.  5.6 


£..  Articular  Neuter  Adjective  or  Participle  for  Abstract 
Noun. 

Classen  (on  i.  36.  3)  says,  "This  use  of  neuter  participles 
and  adjectives  for  abstract  nouns  is  a  favorite  one  with  Thu- 
cydides. It  presents  to  the  mind  the  abstract  quality  in 
operation."  It  is  proposed  here  simply  to  give  the  examples 
of  this  construction  from  Thucydides  as  exhaustively  as  pos- 
sible, citing  parallels  from  the  poets  wherever  I  have  been 
able  to  do  so.  Cyranka,  De  Orationum  Thucyd.  Elocutione 
cum  Tragicis  Comparata  (Breslau,  1875),  p.  41  f.,  discusses 
this  construction,  but  his  collection  of  examples,  here  as  else- 
where, gives  a  very  incomplete  view. 

1  Cf.  Aesch.  Eunt.  231;   Soph.  Frg.  143.  3;  Eur.  Phoen.  171;  Hdt.  iii.  8.  2; 
57.  9;  vii.  118.  7;   120.  9;   141.  4. 

2  Cf.  Hdt.  vi.  32.  3;   Plato,  Symp.  194  b;   Rep.  492  d;   Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  II; 
(rd  tvavria)  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  6.   5;    Cyrop.  v.  5.  24;    (avrla')  Horn.  F  425;   T  80, 
88,  113,   188;  $481;   X458;   078;   0376;  Find.  01.  i.  36;  xiii.  51;   Pyth.  iv. 
285;   viii.  54;    Aesch.  Pers.  694,  700;   Hdt.  i.  80.  19;    124.  15;   iii.  160.  12;  v. 
99.  7;   vii.  236.  21;  ix.  31.  22;  48.  10;   Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  i.  23;   Eq.  6.  2;   Ages. 
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8  Cf.  Hdt.  vii.  18.  5;   53.  2;   141.  5;   144.  3,  etc. 

4  Cf.  Horn.  N  176;   a  432;   X  304,  484;   o  520;  Hymn  ad  Aphrod.  214;  Soph. 
Phil.  317;    O.  R.  1187;    El.  1478;    frg.  (D)  311;   Eur.  El.  994;  Phoen.  220; 
Med.  1351. 

5  Cf.  Hdt.  iv.  99.  1  6. 

6  Cf.,  further,  e£oxa,  Horn,  g  257;   0  847;   X  431  ;   o  70;   Find.  Ol.  i.  2;  viii. 
23;   Pyth.y.  25;   TT/jwifa,  Horn.  8303;   d/cd^ara,  Soph.  .£7.  164;   dXeicrpa,  dw- 
/i^cua,  Soph.  .£"/.  962;  airapdti>evTa,  Eur.  Phoen.  1470;   &iropa,  Soph.  O.  £".  1745; 
papvd\yr)Ta,  Aj.   199;  ^/crjXa,  £/.   786;   {nrtpoTrra,    O.  R.  883;    tTrlicoiva,   Hdt.  i. 
216.  2;   iv.  77.  7;   tiriffKoira,  iii.  35.  15. 
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a)  Adjectives: 

TO  aSee?,  iii.  37.  4;  TO  d£ee<TTepov,  ii.  59.  14;  TO  alaxpov,  ii. 


42.  23;  v.  105.  13;  in.  14;  v.  ii.  25;  TO  aa-xiov,  v.  10.  9; 
TO  atyvi&iov,  ii.  6l.  13;  TO  cucivbuvov,  iii.  40.  23;  v.  16.  15  ;  TO 
aKpiftis,  v.  90.  5;  vi.  18.  36;  55.  16;  82.  15;  TO  aXTy^e?,1  iii. 
24.  19  ;  61.  8  ;  64.  19,  etc.  ;  TO  uvayicaiov,  v.  99.  5  ;  TO  avai<r6ij- 
TO/S  i.  69.  14;  TO  avav&pov,  iii.  82.  26;  TO  dvSpelov,  ii.  39.  8; 
87.  14;  iv.  126.  27,  37;  TO  dvekinvrov,  ii.  51.  13;  iii.  83. 
6;  TO  ave7ri/3ov\€VTov,  iii.  37.  4;  TO  dvOpwTreiov,  i.  22.  18; 
iv.  6l.  19  ;  v.  105.  5  I  TO  aVTi7ra\ov,  ii.  45.  5  I  TO  avMfj,a\ov, 
vii.  71.  8;  TO  dgvfjLfiaTov,  iii.  46.  n;  TO  a%vfji<f>opov,  viii. 
50.  IO;  TO  aTreipoKaicov,  v.  105.  14;  TO  a7ri<nov,  viii.  66.  22; 
TO  airopov,  i.  136.  6;  iii.  82.  45;  iv.  127.  16;  TO  aTr/aeTre?, 
v.  46.  7;  vi.  II.  26;  TO  aTT/aoo-So'/cT/TOz/,  ii.  61.  13;  TO  dcrdeves, 
ii.  6l.  8;  iii.  52.  15;  TO  ao-Trovbov,  i.  37.  15;  TO  aa-rdO/jujrov^ 
iv.  62.  18;  TO  do-reyao-Tov,  vii.  87.  4;  TO  acr^aXe?,  iii.  82. 
49;  v.  7  13;  97.  4;  vi.  18.  26;  55.  17;  viii.  24.  24;  TO 
a^ai/t'?,2  ii.  42.  20;  i.  138.  16;  iv.  63.  I  ;  TO  afypov,  v.  105.  15; 
TO  a<f)v\aKTOVi  iii.  30.  4;  TO  d^pelov,  ii.  44.  20;  TO  fteftaiov,  ii. 
89.  23  ;  iii.  83.  7  ;  TO  fipabv,  i.  84.  I  ;  TO  yewalov,  iii.  83.  2  ; 
TO  SiaTTpeTres,  vi.  16.  7  >  T0  ^id(f)opov^  ii.  27.  9  ;  37.  5  I  iii-  54- 
2;  iv.  79.  10  ;  v.  18.  16;  45.  2;  vii.  55.  9;  75.  39;  78.  13;  TO 
e\€v0epov,  ii.  43.  22  ;  v.  99.  2  ;  TO  e'XXtTre?,  iv.  63.  3  ;  TO  e>7ret- 
poTepov,  ii.  87.  5  I  T^  ei/See?,  i.  77.  1  1  ;  iii.  83.  9  ;  TO  tmeucfaf 
i.  76.  20;  iv.  19.  12  ;  TO  eVt/xeXe?,  v.  66.  18  ;  TO  eVtT^Setor,  iv. 
76.  28  ;  TO  epf)jj,ov,  v.  7.  21  ;  TO  e#&u//.oz>,  ii.  43.  22  ;  TO  eurjOes, 
iii.  83.  2;  TO  evKoa-fiov,  i.  84.  1  1  ;  TO  €v\oyov,  iv.  87.  12  ;  TO 
evvovv,  iv.  87.  13  ;  v.  109.  2;  TO  evTropov,  viii.  48.  15  ;  TO  evTrpe- 
iii.  38.  12  ;  44.  13  ;  vii.  57.  38  ;  TO  et-Tu^e?,  ii.  44.  13  ;  TO 
,  ii.  39.  6  ;  43.  23  ;  iv.  126.  38  ;  v.  9.  2  ;  TO  e^upoi/,  v. 
109.  II  ;  TO  r)7ri(i)T€pov,  ii.  59.  13  ;  TO  Oapcrakeov,  ii.  51.  26;  TO 
delov,*  v.  70.  4;  104.  4;  105.  5,  II  ;  112.  7;  TO  KOIVOV,  iii.  30. 
13  ;  TO  XeTrTcyewi/,  i.  2.  19  ;  TO  \v7rr)pdv,  ii.  38.  4  ;  TO  peaov,  vi. 


1  Cf.  Aesch.  Agam.  876;   Eur.  A^r.  346. 

*  Cf.  Eur.  A Icett.  785. 

«  Cf.  Soph,  a  C.  1127;  frg.  709  (D)  ;  Eur.  //*£-.  (frg.)  i;  Plato,  Z<^.  75. 

4  Cf.  Ac»ch.  Choeph.  952;  Soph.  TVaM.  1152;    O.  C.  1485. 
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18.  36  ;  TO  v6fjiLfj.ov,1  iii.  9.  I  ;  TO  fvyyev&f  i.  95.  5,  etc.  ;  TO 
fuyu/ua^tfcV,  i.  107.  27;  ii.  101.  15;  iii.  3.  19;  91.  7;  iv.  61. 
15  ;  v.  6.  6  ;  vii.  20.  5  ;  33.  22  ;  viii.  9.  10;  TO  gv/uL^opov,  iii. 
47.  18;  v.  98.  3;  TO  gvverov,  ii.  15.  9;  iii.  82.  27;  83.  10;  TO 
f-vvrjOes,  vi.  34.  17;  TO  ^VVW/JLOTOV,  ii.  74.  1  1  ;  TO  olicelov,  i.  9. 
2;  vii.  44.  10;  TO  o^akov,  v.  65.  17,  30;  vi.  101.  14;  vii.  44. 
43  ;  TO  ojjiopov,  vi.  88.  4  ;  TO  OTTXITIKOV,  vi.  23.  3  ;  TO  opQov,  iii. 
56.  8;  66.  20;  TO  oa-iov?  iii.  84.  14;  TO  Trep^ape^  ii.  51.  28; 
v"-  73-  T55  T°  TT/crroV,4  i.  68.  i;  ii.  40.  24;  vi.  72.  22;  viii.  9. 
9  ;  TO  TroXe^o^,  iii.  56.  7  ;  v.  ii.  22  ;  TO  7ro\iTi(c6v,  viii.  93.  18  ; 
TO  7ro\vTpo7rov,  iii.  83.  II  ;  TO  craves,5  i.  22.  17;  iii.  29.  8;  vi. 
60.  13;  TO  awfypov?  i.  37.  7;  iii.  62.  IO  ;  82.  26;  TO  repTrvdv, 
i.  120.  22;  ii.  53.  7;  TO  To\/j,7]p6v,  i.  102.  10;  ii.  87.  22;  TO 

TpV(f)€p(t)T6pOVi7    1.    6.    7  ;     TO    VTTrjfCOOV,    iv.   99.   6j     vi.   69.    2$  \     TO 

VTTOTTTOV,  i.  90.  2  ;  vi.  86.  4  ;  89.  i  ;  TO  <f>avep6v,  i.  42.  14,  etc.  ; 
TO  <f>av\oV)  vi.  1  8.  35  ;  TO  c^XoTroXt,  vi.  92.  1  1  ;  TO 
ii.  44.  19;  TO  0o/3e/3oV,  iv.  61.  23  ;  vii.  63.  16;  TO  (fr 
vi.  83.  13  ;  TO  xpfawov,  iii.  44-  13  ;  56.  7;  v.  98.  4;  TO  &) 
/,  i.  76.  2  ;  iii.  56.  28. 


/3)  Participles: 

Goodwin  (MT.  829)  says  :  "  The  neuter  singular  of  the 
present  participle  with  the  article  is  sometimes  used  as  an 

1  Cf.  Eur.  Phoen.  538;  Hel  1270. 

2  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  39,  285;   Soph.  EL  1461;    0.  R.  814;    O.  C.  745;   Eur.  Or. 
795  ;   Herad.  241  ;   Androm.  985  ;    Oen.  (frg.)  6. 

3  Cf.  Eur.  /.  T.  1038. 

4  Cf.  Soph.  O.  C.  632;  Track.  397;  0.  C.  1485;  Eur.  <9r.  245. 

5  Cf.  Eur.  Or.  397;  Hel.  576,  1149;  ^#  (frg-)  20.  4. 

6  Cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  432,  999;    0r.  502;   Androm.  346,  365;    Troad.  1007;  /&/. 
938;   £/.  53;    Oed.  (frg.)  153. 

7  Cf.  Ar.  Vesp.  1455;   ^<r/.  901. 

8  Cf.  Eur.  /.  A.  22,  342,  385. 

Add  rb  avayKaiov,  Aesch.  Agam.  876;  Eur.  Hec.  346;  rb  Svtryevts,  Eur.  Alex. 
(frg.)  12;  r6  5uo>ia0<?s,  Eur.  /.  7*.  479;  r6  Svir/Jievts,  Eur.  /fc<r.  733;  O.  261; 
7.^.  1376;  /.  7\  637;  Troad.  668;  rd  5u<rrvx&,  Eur.  Hipp.  637;  £«///.  493; 
/.  A.  1342;  Troad.  641;  Herad.  303;  /&/.  27,  236;  r6  Svffipov,  Aesch.  Agam. 
547;  rd  5i/<r%e/>&,  Eur.  Phoen.  401;  J/I?i/.  731;  r6  ei)cre/3^j,  Soph.  (?.  C.  1127; 
Eur.  Troad.  43;  Cydops  310;  rd  evyevts,  Eur.  ///>/.  1388;  ^/<r^/.  617;  Troad. 
616;  ^/^Jtr.  (frg.)  12;  Eredi.  (frg.)  2;  rd  KaKoupyov,  Hipp.  642;  rd  yuaXa/coV,  Ar. 

1455- 
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abstract  noun,  where  we  should  expect  the  infinitive  with  the 
article.  This  occurs  chiefly  in  Thucydides  and  in  the  poets. 
This  is  really  the  same  use  of  the  neuter  singular  of  an  adjec- 
tive for  the  corresponding  abstract  noun,  which  is  common 
in  ordinary  adjectives."  Kriiger  (on  Thuc.  i.  36.  3),  too,  says, 
"This  usage  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Tragedians;  of  Attic 
prose  writers  common  only  in  Thucydides.  .  .  .  Imitations 
first  among  the  later  authors:  TO  SeSto?,  Dion.  Arch.  vi.  36; 
Dio  C.  xxxix.  45  ;  TO  Oapaovv,  Dio  C.  xxxvii.  i  ;  xlii.  i  ;  xlvii. 
29  ;  Ixxiii.  2  ;  TO  ^alpov  KOI  reOappTjicos,  Pint.  Fab.  Max.  26  ; 
TO  0v/j,ovfj,€vov,  ibid.  20  ;  TO  (3ov\6iievov,  Dion.  Arch.  vii.  24  ; 
x.  51  ;  TO  \oyi£6/j,€vov,  Dio  C.  xlii.  i." 

In  Thucydides  :  (TO  dOpoiaOev,  vii.  85.  12  ;  TO  aveipevov,  v. 
9.  18  ;  TO  a7ro/3tti>,  ii.  87.  10;)  TO  povKopevov,1  i.  90.  9;  vii.  49. 
3  ;  TO  SeSto?,  i.  36.  3  >  T0  Bia^epov^  v.  102.  2  ;  (TO  &a/cXa7re'i>, 
vii.  85.  14  ;)  (TO  SiyprjiAevoVi  ii.  76.  2  ;)  TO  &OKOVV,  i.  84.  8  ;  iii. 
38.  ii  ;  v.  85.  6;  TO  Spoofjievov,  v.  66.  18;  102.  4;  vi.  16.  12  ; 
TO  Swao-revov,  vi.  89.  16;  TO  eluov,  iv.  61.  2O  ;  TO  eiicds,  ii.  59. 
12;  TO  eXXetTToi/,2  vi.  69.  9;  TO  evavriovfjievov,  vi.  89.  16;  TO 

CTTlOu/JLOVV,    Vi.    24.  4;     TO    eTTlOV,  iv.   6l.    21  ;     TO    €7rt^6ipOV/JL€VOV^ 

iv.  55.  15  ;  (TO  epwrrjOev?  iii.  61.  2;)  TO  ^av^d^ov,  vii.  83.  15  ; 
TO  Bapaovv^  i.  36.  3  ;  TO  6epa,7revov,  iii.  39.  29  ;  TO 
vii.  68.  5  5  T0  KaOecrrrjicos,  i.  98.  9  ;  vi.  67.  10  ;  TO 
ii.  76.  9;  TO  \v7rovvf  ii.  61.  9;  TO  \vo-ire\ovv?  vi.  85.  12  ;  TO 
/ueXeTftw,  i.  42.  22  ;  TO  /ieXXoz/,  i.  84.  I  ;  90.  2  ;  i.  42.  6  ;  ii.  64. 
28;  iii.  44.  7,  ii  ;  48.  6,  etc.;  (TO  ^e/xa^/xeVoz/,  vii.  43.  44;) 
TO  fjievov,  v.  9.  18;  (TO  viKydev,  ii.  87.  9;)  TO  £vyK€ifjL€vov,  iv. 
68.  21  ;  TO  fuyu^epoi/,  i.  42.  4;  ii.  40.  23  ;  iii.  56.  9,  25,  etc.  ; 


1  Cf.  Eur.  /.  A.  1270;  Antiph.  v.  73. 

2  Cf.  Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5.  39. 

8  Cf.  r6  fpuTu)fievovt  Xen.  J/Icw.  iv.  2.  23,  etc. 
4  Cf.  Eur.  //«.  299;   Antiph.  118,  16. 

*  Cf.  rb  \virovfjuvov,  Plato,  Phileb.  32  e. 

•  Cf.  Plato,  Rep.  336  d;   Dem.  xxvi.  16. 

Add  T&  Svvdfjxvov,  Antiph.  v.  73;   rd  ^Xov,  Soph.  O.  C.  I22O;    (ri 

9,  Xen.  ^/<-»i.  ii.  6.  23;)  ri  K\tirrov,  Ar.  F«/.  900;  r6  KparoO*',  Xen. 
i.  2.  43;  T&  luuriiuvov,  Eur.  //#/.  248;  (rA  \c\oy  t<r  pi  vot>,  Eur.  /.  //.  386);  r6 
ixdfor,  Soph.  7'rafA.  144;  r6  VO<TOVV,  Soph.  /%z7.  675;  Plat.  5)/w/.  186  b;  (r6 
Traptiidror,  Eur.  Or.  210;)  r6  iro^oOi',  Soph.  Track.  196;  r6  rpv<f>u>v,  Ar. 
1455;  rd  xa'P0".  Plato,  Phileb.  320. 
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(TO  gvveveytedv,  ii.  51.  8;)  TO  opyi^o/jievov,  ii.  59.  12;  TO  opOov- 
fAevoV)  iv.  18.  16;  TO  TrapaTvy^dvov,  i.  122.  6;  TO  Trapei/cov,  iv. 
36.  / ;  TO  ?rapoV,  i.  25.  2  ;  32.  1 1  ;  iii.  44.  8,  etc.  ;  TO  vrepidv, 
ii.  79.  30;  vi.  55.  17;  TO  Ti/Juto/JLevov,  ii.  63.  I  ;  TO  vTrdp-^ov,  vii. 
67.  I  ;  TO  vTrelfcov,  iii.  39.  30  ;  TO  virepftdXkov,  ii.  35.  1 6. 

IV.  Substantives  used  Adjectively  in  Thucydides. 
Rutherford,  New  Phrynichus,  p.  21,  says,  "  A  class  by  itself 

consists  of  forms  used  adjectively,  which  in  Attic  were  only 
substantival,  as  'EXXa?  for  'EXhijmfcrj,  'Dua?  for  'iXta/e??,  /TTTTO- 
T7?9  for  iTTTriKos,  and  Hepa-l?  for  Hep<riKij."  He  cites  numer- 
ous instances  of  such  older  usage  from  Herodotus  and  the 
Tragic  poets ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  Ionic  and 
Tragic  usage  survives  in  no  small  measure  in  Thucydides,  not 
only  'EXXa?,1  "EXX^i/,2  and  Ile/oo-/?8  being  used  adjectively  in 
Thucydides,  but  also  'la?,4  T/>wa<?,6  Aa>/>i'?.6- 

For  Thucydides's  use,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Trefo?  as  a  sub- 
stantive, see  Diener,  De  Sermone  Thucydidis  etc.,  p.  43,  who 
cites  examples  also  from  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  This 
usage  also  is  Tragic.  Cf.  Aesch.  Pers.  721,  728. 

V.  Some  Isolated  Poetical  Constructions. 

I  mention  in  conclusion  some  isolated  poetical  construc- 
tions in  Thucydides,  which  at  present  I  cannot  group  other- 
wise than  under  this  general  head. 

1  Thuc.  vi.  62.  9;   cf.  Hdt.  ii.  56.  10;   iv.  12.  6;   78.  7;  v.  93.  ii;   vi.  98.  16; 
vii.  22.   15;   ix.  16.   13;   Aesch.  Suppl.  243;  Again.  109;  Pers.  186,  271,  809; 
Soph.  Phil.  223;   Eur.  /.  T.  17,  etc. 

2  ("E\\rjv  Tr6\€fj,os,  ^ify^taxos,  iirirevs)  Thuc.  ii.  36.  13;   iii.  103.  2;   v.  6.  21; 
cf.  Aesch.  Pers.  355,  362;   Agam.  429  ("EXXij*'  ala). 

3  Thuc.  i.  138.  4;   cf.  Hdt.  vii.  29.  3;   Aesch.  Pers.  59,  250,  406,  646,  1068, 
1073.     Diener  says,  however,  that  Heptrts  is  used  adjectively  also  in  Isocr.  v.  66; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  i.  i;   viii.  5.  25. 

4  Thuc.  iv.  61.  10.     Diener  cites  also  Plato,  Soph.  242  d,  where  Plato,  deferring 
to  Empedocles  and  Heraclitus  Ephesius,  seems  to  have  addressed  these  poets  in 
poetical  language.    Diener  cites,  further  [Aeschin.]  Epist.  x.  3;  but,  as  he  remarks, 
the  author  of  that  epistle  being  guilty  of  other  transgressions  of  Attic  usage,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  this  passage. 

5  Thuc.  i.  131.  6;   cf.  Hdt.  v.  26.  4;   Soph.  Aj.  819,  984. 

6  Thuc.  iii.  112.   14;   vi.  5.  6;   cf.  Aesch.  Pers.  486,  817;   Soph.  0.  C.  695; 
Eur.  El.  814;  Hec.  934;   Find.  Nem.  iii.  5. 
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a)  The  periphrastic  construction,  as  found  Thuc.  i.  38.  15 
eXcWe?   fita  e^oucri,  they  have  taken  by  force  and  still  hold. 
Morris  (on  i.  38.  15)  says  :  "From  this  use  of  e-^eiv  it  comes 
to  be  employed  with  the  participle  aorist  or  perfect  as  a 
periphrasis   for   those   tenses,   but    expressing   strongly   the 
maintenance    of   the  result  attained ;   in    Thucydides    [else- 
where] only  in  vi.  39.    10  ;  76.   1 1  ;  frequent  in  the  Tragic 
poets,  particularly  Sophocles ;  as  Aj.  22  ;  O.  T.  577,  699;  An- 
tig.  1058,  1068.     GMT.  47." 

b)  Thucydides  has  a  single  example  of  &>?  =  coo-re  with  the 
infinitive,  vii.  34.   23   co?  avrovs  e/carepovs  agtovv  vucav,  and 
Plato  has  one,  Rep.  365  d.     Goodwin  (MT.  608)  says:  "co? 
occurs  chiefly  in  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and  Xen- 
ophon,  where  it  is  used  in  the  same  constructions  and  in  the 
same  sense  as   coo-re."      Euripides    has,  Goodwin  says,  one 
example  of  co?  with  inf.,  Cycl.  647. 

c)  co?  =  oi/ro)?.     This  occurs   once  in    Thucydides  (iii.  37. 
26).     Kriiger  (Dial.  69,  77,  i)  says  :  "  In  the  poets,  especially 
Homer,  very  common  for  o#rco? ;  also  as  correlative  for  &>?. 
.   .   .   In  Attic  poets  rare."     In    Herodotus  the  simple  co? 
occurs  in  ix.  18.  n  (but  co?  8e  Kal  is  frequent  in  Herodotus; 
cf.  Plato,  Prot.  326  d),  in  Aesch.  Agam.  930  (emended  by 
Weil,  co?),  Soph.   O.  C.   124.2,  El.  65,  1074  (both  emended  in 
Teubner),  Eur.  Hec.  441,  888,  Bacchae  1068.     In  other  Attic 
prose  writers  apparently  only  in   Plato,   Prot.  333  a ;   Rep. 
530  d. 

KOI  co?,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Iliad,  occurs  seven  times 
in  Thucydides  (i.  44.  11;  iii.  33.  9;  vii.  74.  2;  81.  30;  viii. 
51.  10 ;  56.  10 ;  87.  1 8) ;  o£S'  to?  (^  co?)  six  times  (i.  74.  13  ; 
132.  24;  v.  55.  ii  ;  115.  6;  vii.  28.  14;  75.  36).  Cf.  Hdt. 
vi.  76.  10 ;  Soph.  Ant.  1042;  Ar.  Lys.  804. 

d)  coo-re  =  coWep.     In  Thuc.  vii.  24.  7  the  Mss.  read  coo-re 
yap  rafiiCLO)  xptofievtov  rwv  "AOrjvaiwv  rot?  re/^eo-t  *re.     Clas- 
sen, Stahl,  and  Hude  emend  to  coo-Trep,  which  seems  to  be 
supported    by   the    imitation    of   Jos.    Ant.  xviii.  9   e^pwvro 
axTTrep    ra/ue/co   rato-Se  rat?   TroXea-tv.     Bekker  and    Kriiger 
write  are  following  Codex  B,  as  in  v.  72.  i.     Goodwin  (MT. 
863)  retains  coo-re  and  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  are,  inasmuch 
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as,  comparing  Hdt.  i.  8.  3  wo-re  ravra  vopifav,  vi.  136.  7 
o-r)7TOfj,evov  rov  ptjpov.  Now,  since  we  have  in  Thucydides  a 
single  example  of  &>?  =  wcrre  with  infinitive,  which  is  an  Ionic 
and  poetical  construction  ;  a  single  example  of  <w?  =  oimw?, 
which  seems  to  occur  elsewhere  in  Attic  prose  only  in  Plato  ; 
a  single  example  of  &>?  av  with  the  subjunctive  (vi.  91.  18), 
which  is  common  in  Homer,  not  infrequent  in  Tragedy,  and 
occurs  in  Herodotus,  —  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Goodwin, 
that  no-re  is  to  be  retained  in  vii.  24.  7,  taking  it,  either  as 
Goodwin  does,  or  as  =  wcnrep  ;  though  of  course  this  latter 
construction,  while  common  enough  in  the  poets,  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Attic  prose.  The  more  I  study  Thucydides, 
both  in  point  of  vocabulary  and  construction,  the  less  inclined 
I  am  to  emend  a  Ms.  reading,  even  though  it  be  a  a 
simply  because  the  usage  is  poetical  elsewhere. 
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IV.  —  English    Words  which  hav  Gaind  or  Lost  an  Initial 
Consonant  by  Attraction. 

THIRD    PAPER. 

BY  CHARLES  P.  G.  SCOTT. 

ATTRACTION,  we  ar  told,  is  that  quality  in  a  body  whereby 
it  tends  to  draw  all  other  bodies  to  itself.  That  which  is 
true  of  attraction  in  the  physical  world  appears  to  be  true 
of  Attraction  in  the  world  of  English  words ;  for  the  subject, 
which  I  hav  set  forth  at  some  length,  tho  for  each  section 
with  great  brevity,  in  two  papers  publisht  in  the  TRANSAC- 
TIONS for  1892  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  179-305),  and  for  1893  (vol. 
xxiv.  p.  89-155)  is  not  yet  exhausted.  This  is  cald  my  third, 
and  any  one  who  chooses  may  call  it  my  concluding  paper 
thereon  ;  tho  it  is  really  only  the  third  part  of  a  single  paper, 
and  for  the  conclusion,  why  should  one  conclude  his  paper 
before  he  concludes  the  subject  ?  At  the  end  of  this  part, 
however,  if  I  do  not  conclude,  I  wil  pause ;  but  first  let 
me  go  on. 

I  hav  treated  so  far  of  six  sections,  including  29  classes 
of  words,  the  number  of  main  words  in  a  class  ranging  from 
i  to  161,  with  a  large  number  in  some  classes  treated  ex- 
cursivly.  I  resume  with  section  VII. 

§  VII.     Initial  CH  gaind. 

The  next  class  of  words  showing  the  effect  of  Attraction 
contains  two  pronouns  ending  in  -ch,  namely,  ich,  a  Middle 
English  and  modern  dialectal  form  of  7,  and  everich,  a  Middle 
English  and  modern  dialectal  form  of  every. 

XXX.  Ich  (Ash),  a  dialectal  and  ME.  form  of  /:  AS.  ic, 
Goth,  ik,  etc.  In  ME.  ich  was  often  joind  with  the  following 
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verb  as  if  one  word  ;  namely,  ich  am  as  icham,  ich  have  as 
ichave,  ich  hadde  as  ichadde,  ich  will  as  ichill,  ich  wot  as  ichot, 
etc.  Then  icham,  ichave,  ichadde,  ichill,  etc.,  wer  often  writ- 
ten i  cham,  i  chave,  i  chad,  i  chill,  etc.,  and  these  forms  in 
turn  became  reduced  to  cham,  chave,  chad,  chill,  etc.,  subject 
to  alternation  with  i  cham,  etc.,  and  even  ich  cham,  etc.,  with 
the  ch  reduplicated.  These  reduced  forms  stil  exist  in  some 
dialects. 


1.  Ich  am  (a)  becomes  (b)  icham,  (V1)  /  cham,  (c2)  ich  cham, 
(</)  cham. 

(a)    Freo  wummon  ich  am  ant  tab  godes  beowe. 

c  1200  St.  Marker  ete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  4. 
Fan  ich  aam  in  this  miseree. 

1867  Casteale  Ctidde's  Lamentation,  in  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  104. 
(J)    Icham.  c  1350  Will,  of  Palerne  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  594,  1733,  3951. 

Icham  sori  for  my  sunnes. 

c  1362  [LANGLAND],  Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  226. 
Ac,  certes,  icham  a  pouer  man. 

c  1440  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  755.     (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  ii.  400.) 
(f1)  Beleue  hym  not,  sur,  bide  at  home, 

For  sure  I  cham  twull  raine. 

1577  KENDALL,  Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (1874),  p.  264. 
(f2)    Iche  cham  a  Cornyshe  man  al  che  can  brew. 

1547  BORDE,  Introd.  to  Knowledge  (in  Spec.  Cornish 

Prov.  Dialect,  1846),  p.  84. 
(</)    By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 

1575  STILL,  Gammer  Gurton.     (Wr.  p.  511.) 

Pro  (s)  substituunt  (z),  ut  (zzq)  pro  (sz'q)  cano;  et  (z'tsh)  pro  (ei)  ego: 
(tsham)  pro  (ai  am)  sum:  (tshz'l)  pro  (ai  wil)  volo  :  (tslu  voor  jz) 
pro  (ai  war'ant  jou)  certum  do. 

1621  GILL,  Logonomia  Anglica  (quoted  by  Ellis,  E.E.P., 

p.  315,  with  paleotype  substitutions). 
'  Vor  cham  assured  he'll  but  bring  her  to  the  spoil. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  I.     (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  507.) 
But  step  [read  stap  =  stop]  !     Cham  avore  ma  Story. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  80. 

\_Cham,  Chave,  chad,  chell,  chud,  etc.,  abound  in  the  Exmoor  specimens.] 
Chant  [ich  am  not]  zo  bad's  thee. 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  50. 
Cham  afear'd  ich  mosth  cross  a  Shanaan. 

1867  Gloss,  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  104. 

2.  Ich  habbe  or  ich  have   (a)   becomes  (t>)   ichabbe   or   ichave, 
((T1)  i  chabbe  or  i  chave,  (c2)  ich  chabbe  or  ich  chave,  (d}  chabbe 
or  chave  or  cha. 

(a)    Ich  habbe.  c  1200  St.  Marherete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  4. 

Ich  abbe  [later  text  habbe~\  i  min  castlen  seoue  >usend  kempen. 

c  1  200  LAYAMON,  Brut,  I.  20. 
Ich  have.  c  1300  Harrowing  of  Hell  y  p.  21.     (H.  p.  672.) 
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A  portion  ich  gae  her,  was  (it's  now  ich  have  ee-tolth  [i-told]) 
Dhree  brailes  o'  beanes,  an  a  keow  at  was  yole. 

1867  The  Bride's  Portion,  in  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bar gy,  p.  102. 
(3)  Nai,  quo'5  he,  nulle  ich  no,  for  ichabbe  iherd.  .  .  . 

c  1200  St.  Marker ete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  22. 

lehavc.  c  1320  Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  20.     (H.  p.  805.) 

Whan  ichave  thin  bed  of-take. 

c  1400  Rom.  of  Rembrun,  p.  474.     (H.  p.  632.) 
(r1)    Ry3t  as  y  chave  in  trewe  story  full  oft  y-redde. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilodun.  p.  89.     (H.  p.  549.) 
(r2)    Bot  ic  chabbe  the  help  of  the. 

c  1300  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  (ms.  Egerton  613,  Reliq. 

Antiq.  i.  102-3).     (H-  P-  9570 
Wei  efte  ich  chabbe  the  fur-saken. 

c  1300  Id.     (H.  p.  957;   Ellis,  E.E.P.,  p.  445.) 
(</)    By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 

1575  STILL,  Gammer  Gurton.     (Wr.  p.  510.) 
And  chave  an  over  Arrant  to  tha,  mun. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  86. 
Well,  cha  'a  [read  cha~\  bin  zarved  many  a  sluttish  trick. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  i.     (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  504.) 
Amang  wefty  jhames,  'cAa  jeist  ee-rid  apan  a  laafe.  .  .  . 

1867  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  100. 

3.  Ich  hadde,  ich  had  (a),  becomes  (b)  ichad,  (c)  i  chad,  and 
finally  (d)  chad. 

(a)  Eee  crappes  o*  a  shearde  ich  had  a  cousaane. 

1867  Gloss,  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  106. 

(c)  To  han  y-sye  hurre  body,  quad  he,  y  chad  gret  luste. 

c  1420  Vita  S.  Etheldredae  Eliensis,  1.  1137.     (Horstmann, 
Altengl.  Legenden,  1881,  p.  305.) 

(d)  Chad  a  foule  turne  now  of  late,  chill  tell  it  you,  by  gigs. 

1575  STILL,  Gammer  Gurton.     (Wr.  p.  508.) 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  about  London  would  say,   I  would  eat  more 

cheese  if  I  had  it.     A  northern  man  would  speak  it  thus,  Ay  sud  eat 

mare  cheese  gyn  ay  had  et.     And  a  western  man  thus,  Chud  eat  more 

cheese  an  chad\\..  1658  WILKINS,  Real  Character,  p.  4. 

Chad*.  Crick  in  ma  Back,  and  in  ma  Niddick. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  IO2. 
Bread  and  cheese  'c'  have  a  had, 
That  V  had  'c'  have  a  eat, 
More  'ch  wou'd  V  had  it. 

1825  JENNINGS,  Dial,  of  West  of  Eng.,  p.  188. 

4.  Ich  will  (a),  ME.  ich   wille  or  wulle,  becomes  (b)  ichulle, 
ichul,  ichil,  (^l)  i  chulle,  y  chull,  i  chil  or  (c2)  ich  chyl,  ich  chulle,  ic 
chulle,  and  finally  (</)  chill,  chull,  chell. 

(a)    Ich  a/j'//put  on  my  best  white  sloppe.        1611  Melismata.     (H.  p.  759.) 
(£)  Ichulle  beteachen  mi  bodi  to  eueruch  bitternesse. 

c  1200  St.  Marherete  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  5. 
Sire,  ichul  sker  me         I  ne  3ef  ham  dint  no  pilt. 

a  1300  Song  of  the  Times  (Polit.  Songs,  Camden  Soc.  1839, 
p.  200;   quoted  by  Ellis,  E.E.P.,  p.  448). 
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Of  thine  harm,  be  seyn  Jon,         Ichil  the  warn  ful  fain. 

c  1440  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  785.     (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  ii.  402.) 
(r1)  Never  eft  y  nil  no  woman  se,         Into  wildernes  /  chil  te. 

c  1300  Sir  Orpheo,  ed.  Laing,  174.     (H.  p.  854.) 

/  chulle.     c  1306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  278) . 
Bot  evene  the  very  trewthe  y  chull  3011  say 
Ry3t  as  y  chave  in  trewe  story  full  oft  y-redde. 

c  1420  Chron.  Vilodun,  p.  89.     (H.  p.  549.) 

(r2)    Ich  chulle  send  J>e  nu.  c  1200  St.  Juliana  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  15. 

A  pine  ic  chulle  kenne. 

c  1258  Meidan  Maregrete,  1.  233.  (E.E.T.S.  p.  41.) 
D[rjynke  to  me,  or  els  iche  chyl  begyn. 

1547  BORDE,  Introd.  to  Knowledge  (quoted  in  Spec.  Cornish 

Prov.  Dial,  1846,  p.  84). 
(d )    Chil  tell  you  what  chall  do :  chil  go  spy  up  and  down  the  town. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  i.      (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  507.) 
(Tshel)  pro  (ai  wzl).        1621  GILL,  Logonomia  Anglica  (quoted  by  Ellis, 
E.E.  T.S.,  p.  315,  with  paleotype  substitutions). 
Chill  not  let  go,  Zir,  without  vurther  'casion. 

1623  SHAKESPEARE,  King  Lear,  iv.  6.  (F1  p.  304.) 
Chell  make  thy  kep  hoppee.  1746  Exmoor  SceMiftg  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  48. 
Chull  no  part  wi'  Wathere. 

1788  A  Yola  Song,  in  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy  (1867),  p.  90. 


5.  Ich  won't  (#),  'I  wil  not,'  becomes  (c)  *i  chwont,  and  finally 
(d)  chont,  chawnt. 

(</)    Bet  chaivnt  drow  et  out.        1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  52. 
Mey  be  chell  and  mey  be  chont. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  106. 

6.  Ich    would    (wolde,   wold,    woud,    wood)    (a)    becomes    (c) 
i  cholde,  i  chood,  i  chud,  (d)  chood,  chud. 

(a)  Iche  wolde  fayne  taale  ons  myd  the  cup. 

1547  BORDE,  Introd.  to  Knowledge  (in  Spec.  Cornish 

Dial.,  1846,  p.  84). 
Ich  woode  be  pitcht  ee  kurkeen,  ar  zippeen,  to  a  coolaan. 

1867  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  106. 
(c)    For  an  heyre  y  cholde  fayne  haue. 

c  1420  Vita  S.  Etheldredae  Eliensis,  1.  193.      (Horstmann, 

Altengl.  Legenden,  1881,  p.  287.) 

(d?)  As  pretty  a  Dowsabel  as  an  chould  chance  to  see  in  a  summer's  day. 
1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  I.  (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  507.) 
Chud  eat  more  cheese  an  chad  it.  1668  WILKINS,  Real  Character,  p.  4. 
More  'ch  wou'd  'c'had  it.  1825  JENNINGS,  Dial,  of  West  of  Eng.,  p.  188. 
'  Choo'd  drieve  aam  aul  awye. 

1823  in  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy  (1867),  p.  no. 

7.  Ich  was  (a)  becomes  (c)  *i  chwas,  *i  chas,  (d)  chas. 

1  (#)  Such  a  lerripoop  as  thick  ych  was  ne'er  yzarved. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  iv.  i.      (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  ii.  504.) 
(*•)   'Chas  for  Ich  waas,  I  was.  1867  Gloss.  Forth  and  Bargy,  p.  16. 
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8.  Ich  war  or  Ich  were  (a),  a  variant  of  Ich  was,  becomes  (c) 
*/  chwar,  (</)  *chwar,  chawr,  chur. 

(</)  Chaw'r  in  wey  en  [with  him]  to  daunce. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  84. 

Chawr  a  told  that  .  .  .  1746  Id.,  p.  102. 

Thoa  chur  a  lamps'd  in  wone  o'  ma  Yearms.  ^46  Id.,  p.  102. 

9.  Ich  wot  (a),  ME.  ich  wot,  AS.  ic  wat,  becomes  (&)  ichot,  (c) 
i  chot,  (<t)  *chot,  chote. 

(*•)  The  bisshop  of  Glascou  y  chot  he  wes  ylaht  .  .  . 

Yef  hee  mowen  him  hente,  i  chot  he  bith  forlore. 
c  1306  Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Frazer.     (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  276.) 
(d)  Chote  well  aar  aim.    1 788  A  Yola  Song,  in  Gloss.  Forth  andBargy,  p.  84. 

For  the  adhesion  of  /  or  ich  to  habbe,  hadde,  wille,  wot,  etc.,  com- 
pare the  adhesion  of  /  or  y  to  the  negativ  forms  of  these  verbs 
(nabbe,  nadde,  nille,  not,  etc.),  and  to  pronouns. 

Ynabbe  [i  ne  habbe]  (1.  107)  .  .  .  Ynot  {i  ne  wot]  (1.  158,  166)  .  .  . 
Yneleoue  [i  ne  leoue~\  (1.  169)  .  .  .  ynemai  [*  ne  mat]  (1.  168). 

c  1300  Seinte  Margarets  (E.E.T.S.),  p.  27,  etc. 
Yif  ichim  \j,ch  hint]  speke  er  he  wende. 

c  1440  Amis  and  Amiloun,  1.  2002  (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  ii.  452.) 

This  attracted  ck-t  or  the  original  'ich,  the  playwrights  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  he  among  them,  often  represented  in  the  form  che ; 
but  there  was  never  an  independent  form  che.  There  is  an 
expanded  form  iche,  pronounced  utchy  in  South  Somerset  (1825 
Jennings,  p.  78). 

Che  have  an  hundred  pound  more. 

1605  London  Prodigal,  v.     (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  514.) 
Well,  che  vore  ye,  he  is  chang'd  .  .  .  You  shall  not  want  for  vorty  more, 

che  vore  thee.  1605  Id.  v.  (ii.  525.) 

Keepe  out  che  vor'ye,  or  ice  try  whither  your  Costard  or  my  Ballow  be  the 

harder.  1623  SHAKESPEARE,  King  Lear,  iv.  6.  (F1  p.  304.) 

So  from  ise,  speld  ice  in  the  last  quotation,  a  dialectal  reduction 
of  /  sail  for  /  shall,  the  playwrights  made  a  brand-new  pronoun, 
ise,  ice,  for  /.  The  form  is  correctly  used  in  the  last  quotation,  and 
in  these  two  following  : 

Davy.     Ice  live  and  tye  in  good  quarrel. 

1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle  i.  i.      (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  272.) 

I' faith,  neam  Club,  Ise  wot  ne'er  what  to  do,  Ise  be  so  flouted  and  shouted 

at;   but  by  the  mess  Ise  cry.  1600  Id.  v.  8.  (ii.  356.) 

In  the  following  passage  and  in  many  like  it,  the  spurious  ise,  ice 
for  /  appears. 

\_Hibernicus,  var.  scaenicus,  loq. :]  Be  me  tro,  mester,  Ise  poor  Irisman. 
he  want  Judging.  Ise  have  no  mony,  Ise  starve  and  cold :  good  mester, 
give  hur  some  meat;  Ise  famise  and  tye. 

1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  v.  3.  (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  348.) 
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There  is  a  saving  fatality  about  dialect  writing.  Few  venture 
upon  that  dismal  sea  without  shipwreck.  Even  Sir  Walter  sometimes 
favors  his  vernacular  Scotchmen  with  language  that  never  crost  the 
Tweed,  or  never  strayd  from  the  strict  tether  of  print. 

XXXI.  Everich  (ev'entsh),  now  commonly  every.  The  ME. 
everich  one,  now  every  one,  was  often  written  as  one  word,  everichone, 
everichon,  everilkan,  etc.  It  came  to  be  separated  erroneously, 
as  every  chone,  but  chone  never  appears  alone.  The  form  everich, 
ME.  everich,  everych,  everuch,  everech,  etc.,  was  formd  from  ever,  as 
a  generalizing  prefix,  +  ech,  eche,  modern  each. 

(a)  And  euerychone  he  knew  hem  wele. 

c  1303  MANNING,  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  5880. 
Lordes,  quod  she,  ye  knowen  euerichon  .  .  . 

c  1386  CHAUCER,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  197. 
Except  she  turne  and  change  her  minde, 
And  eake  her  conditions  euerichone. 

a  1550  Wife  Lapped  in  Morel's  Skin,  1.  767.     {Early 

Pop.  Poetry,  1817,  ii.  20.6.) 
(£)  Avaunt,  ye  skowtys,         I  defye  you  euery-chone. 

c  1485  Herod's  Killing  of  the  Children,\.  311  (Digby  Myst.,  N.S.S. 

1882,  p.  13). 
We  schall  be  schent  eury  chone. 

a  1500  Lytell  Thanke  (Ritson,  Anc.  Songs,  p.  80). 
Every  chone.      a  1529  SKELTON,  p.  192.    (Gent.  Mag.  July,  1777,  p.  322.) 

The  form  everich  is  not  wholly  extinct.  It  exists  to-day  in  the 
familiar  colloquial  phrase  every  which  way,  for  everich  way,  in  which 
-ich  has  taken  on  the  plausible  but  unparsable  aspect  of  the  pronoun 
which.  I  find  also  the  expected  mediate  form  every  ech. 

The  brydgroome  welcommed  them  euery  ech  one. 

a  1550  The  Wife  Lapped  in  Morels  Skin,  1.  369.      (Early 

Pop.  Poetry,  1817,  ii.  189.) 

The  fence  was  badly  shattered  and  the  ground  ploughed  up  for  several 
yards  round  the  place  where  the  guns  formerly  lay,  —  formerly  lay,  for 
now  they  were  scattered  every  ^vhich  way. 

1869  T.  B.  ALDRICH,  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  (1892),  p.  207. 


§VIII.    Initial  SH  lost. 

XXXIX.  I  find  one  case  in  which  initial  sh  after  a  final  sh  in 
composition,  has  given  way. 

Flesh-shambles,  ME.  *  flesh- sham  els,  flesshamels,  appears  also  as 
fleshamels. 

(a)  The  slaughter  of  bestes  &  scaldinge  of  swyne  had  &  doone  in  the  bocherie 
of  Seynt  Nycl&olasjlesskaniels. 

1489  Stat.  Henry  VII.  (Caxton)  (facs.  1869),  p.  [46]. 
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'  (£)   Seint  Nicholas  Fleshamels.  c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  77. 

Nicholas  in  Fleshhamels,  diocis  London,  patrons  the  Kyng  and  y  abbot 

of  Westm.  c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  253. 


§  IX.    Initial  TH  lost. 

XXXIII.   Case  involving  north,  south,  etc. 

Th  initial  or  final  does  not  suffer  Attraction  except  when  there  is 
the  added  force  of  Absorption  or  Conformation.  In  one  case  these 
causes  combined  hav  effectually  disguised  a  word  which  once  bore 
its  credentials  on  its  face.  I  refer  to  the  word  thriding,  '  a  third 
part.' 

Thriding,  also  thirding,  ME.  *thriding  (represented  by  treding  in 
Domesday  Book,  triding  in  Spelman,  ML.  trithinga,  tridingd),  from 
Icel.  frriftjungr,  also  f>ridungr,  Norvv.  tridjung,  the  third  part  of  a 
thing,  the  third  part  of  a  district  (Icel.  foing)  or  shire. 

In  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  North  Thriding,  South  Thriding, 
the  final  and  initial  th  would  run  together  as  one,  and  that  one 
would  be  associated  with  the  familiar  words  North  and  South  rather 
than  with  the  technical  word  thriding.  In  like  manner,  the  th  of 
thriding,  sometimes  triding,  would  be  merged  in  the  final  /  of  east 
and  west.  Thriding  therefore  lost  its  hed,  and  appeard  as  riding. 

Quotations  showing  the  various  forms  of  North  Thriding,  South 
Thriding,  etc.,  ar  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  legal  documents,  Anglo- 
Latin  and  Anglo-French.  As  there  is  no  dout  of  the  explanation 
here  given,  I  omit  what  quotations  I  hav. 

Some  thought  and  think  that  riding  is  the  original  form,  and  that 
it  means  a  journey  or  circuit  on  horseback  ;  as  if  ridings  were  judicial 
circuits,  and  the  judges  wer  circuit-riders.  There  wer  judges  in 
eyre,  and  we  hav  circuit  judges.  In  the  following  smooth  explana- 
tion the  horse  is  of  an  other  color  : 

In  Yorkshire,  a  third  part  of  the  county  is  of  vast  extent,  and  shires, 
hundreds,  and  wapentakes  being  formerly  set  out  per  ambulationem,  by 
processions  on  foot,  this  was  performed  by  processions  made  on  horse- 
back; and  hence  the  name  of  Ryding. 

1841  HAMPSON,  Medii  JEvi  Kalendaria,  p.  228. 

Professor  Skeat  quotes  this,  and  ads:  "This  is  not  Hampson's 
own ;  it  was  invented  by  Dr.  Kuerden,  *  a  learned  antiquary  of  the 
seventeenth  century.'"  (N.  and  Q.,  8th  ser.  vi.  Sept.  15,  1894, 
p.  204.) 
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Another  possible  case  of  the  loss  of  initial  th  after  a  final  th  appears 
in  the  following : 

Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death;   but  the  kind  Prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rusht  aside  the  law. 
1599  SHAKESPEARE,  K.  and  J.  iii.  3  (Q'2.  repr.  1875,  P-  565   F1  P-  67). 

Here  hath  thrust  has  been  suggested ;    see  Notes  and  Queries, 
June  24,  1893,  p.  495. 


X.    Initial  L  gaind. 

I  find  but  one  case  in  which  initial  /  has  been  gaind  on 
English  ground ;  and  the  English  ground  is  in  Scotland. 

XXXIV.  Ogie.  This  is  a  Scottish  word,  used  chiefly  in  the  com- 
pound kill-ogie,  in  Shetland  kiln-hogie,  kiln-huggie,  the  fire-place  of 
a  kill  or  kiln,  literally  ' kill-eye,'  'kiln-eye,'  from  kill,  kiln  (AS.  cylri) 
(compare  mill,  miln,  AS.  my  In)  -f-  ogie,  '  eye '  from  Icel.  auga,  Sw. 
oga,  Dan.  oje  =  AS.  edga,  Eng.  eye  (see  EYE,  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  226). 
Icel.  auga  is  also  used  of  the  hole  in  the  milstone,  the  hole  of  an 
ax  in  which  the  handle  is  fastend,  the  hole  or  eye  of  a  needle,  and 
a  pit  of  water ;  and  it  is  the  second  element  of  vind-auga,  the  source 
of  the  Eng.  window,  in  which  -ow  is  thus  =  ogie.  That  this  is  the 
correct  explanation  is  shown  by  the  synonymous  kill-ee,  which  is 
wholly  English,  ee  being  a  Scotch  form  of  eye. 

(a)  Ogie,  s.  A  vacuity  before  the  fire-place  in  a  kiln,  the  same  as  Logie, 
Killogie.  Ogie  is  often  used  in  the  higher  parts  of  Lanarks.  without 
the  term  kill  being  prefixed.  —  From  Su.  G.  oega.  Isl.  auga,  oculus. 
Kill-ee  (i.e.  eye)  is  synon.  with  Killogie.  S.  A. 

1866  JAMIESON  [not  in  ed.  1808]. 

It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  compound  kill-ogie,  Shetland  kiln-hogie, 
kiln-huggie.  There  is  a  parallel  form  kill-ee  (see  above). 

And  she  but  any  requisition 

Came  down  to  the  killogie, 

Where  she  thought  to  have  lodg'd  all  night. 

1706  Watson's  Coll.  \.  45  (Jam.  1808). 

"  Do  you  perceive  a  strong  smell  of  smoke,  or  is  it  my  fancy?  "    "Fancy?  " 
answered  Dinmont,  " there's  a  reek  like  a  kill-ogie" 

1815  SCOTT,  Guy  Mannering,  xviii. 

Kiln-hogie,  s.  Shetl.  the  same  with  S.  Killogie.  1866  JAMIESON. 

Kiln-huggie i  the  fire-place  of  a  kiln;   same  as  Scotch  killogie,  S.;   Belg. 

log,  a  hole.  1 866  EDMONSTON,  Shetland  and  Orkney  Gloss. 

Killogie,  properly  analyzed  kill-ogie,  came  to  be  analyzed  kil-logie, 
and  so  logie  came  to  be  used  alone. 
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(£)  Killogie.     See  Logic.  1808  JAMIESON. 

Logie,  Killogie,  s.     A  vacuity  before  the  fire-place  in  a  kiln,  for  keeping 

the  person  dry,  who  feeds  the  fire,  or  supplies  fuel,  and  for  drawing  air. 

Both  terms  are  used,  S.  1808  JAMIESON. 

Jamieson,  with  the  usual  liberality  of  etymologists  of  the  old 
school,  givs  three  gesses  at  the  origin  : 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  deduce  this  from  Su.  G.  loga,  Icl.  logy 
flame.  But  perhaps  it  is  from  Belg.  log,  a  hole;  or  merely  the  same 
with  the  preceding  word  \_loge,  a  ME.  form  of  lodge],  as  denoting  a 
lodge  for  him  who  feeds  the  fire.  1808  JAMIESON. 

Longmuir  (1866)   selects   the   second   gess,  "  Belg.  log,  a  hole" 

(P-  333)- 

Other  words  in  which  initial  /  has  been  gaind,  as  lamber,  lingot, 
lurch,  hav  made  such  gain  outside  of  English  (namely  in  French, 
from  the  article  la  or  /<?,  /'),  and  ar  not  therefore  treated  here. 


§  XII.     Initial  W  gaind. 

The  true  long  u,  written  u  or  uu,  in  the  conventional  spell- 
ing oo  or  o,  often  becomes  labialized,  and  closes  with  a  w, 
thus,  uw.  The  w  in  this  position,  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  may  spred  over  to  that  word. 

1.  Home,  dialectal  ome,  um.     Go  home,  dial,  goo  um  (guw  iim), 
appears  z$  goo  wum  (gu  wum). 

Yo  goo  wunt  and  toy  oop  oogly  ['  you  go  home  and  tie  up  Ugly '  .  .  . 
namely,  that  surly  dog,  your  bad  temper]. 

a  1890  Dialect  work  (ref.  wanting). 

2.  Whom,  dial,  or  cockney  'om.     To  whom,  dial,  to  'om   (tuw 
um)  may  appear  as  to  worn  (tu  wum). 

Worn,  pron.  .  .  .  Whom.  A  late  Reverend  Precentor  of  Chester  Cathe- 
dral, a  Cheshire-man  born,  always  so  emphasised  this  word  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  General  Thankgiving,  —  "  To  worn  wi  Thee,"  &c. 

1877  LEIGH,  Cheshire  Gloss,  p.  338. 
Two-eyed  (tuw-aid)  .  .  .  too  wide  (tft  waid). 

a  1880  A  pun  (author  escaped). 

This  '  gain '  of  w  is  fleeting,  and  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
labialization  which  has  produced  wone,  usually  written  one  (won, 
wun)  for  one  (on),  whole  (hw5l,  now  hoi)  for  hole  (hoi),  wheal  (hwil) 
for  weal  (wil),  whoop  (hwup,  now  usually  hup)  for  hoop  (hup),  etc., 
dialectal  wor  or  woor  (wur)  for  our  (aur),  dial,  oor  (ur),  etc. 
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§  XIII.     Initial  Y  gaind. 

Cases  in  which  final  y,  as  the  termination  or  "  vanish  "  of  the 
vowel  i,  or  i  (speld  i,  or  y,  now  more  commonly  ee  or  e) ,  in  its  usual 
pronunciation  as  a  half  diphthong,  ii,  iy,  goes  over  to  the  next  word. 
Thus,  in  ME.  or  dialectal  speech  thy  Edward  (dhi  Edward  or  dhiy 
Edward)  becomes  thy  Yedward  (dhi  Yedward),  and  so  Yedward  in 
other  positions.  Compare  the  development  of  myn  Ed  into  my 
Ned  (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  298) . 

Some  of  the  examples  of  this  extraneous  initial  y  ar  due  to  asso- 
ciation with  words  having  an  original  y,  ME.  j,  AS.  g,  which  provin- 
cially  alternate  with  forms  without  y ;  as  in  provincial  gelt,  3elt,  yilt, 
ilt,  a  pig.  Compare  yield,  ield,  ild  (see  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  137). 

A  clear  case  of  this  transfer  of  y  occurs  in  Holyoake,  Holyoke 
originally  Holy  oke,  '  holy  oak.'  Here  holi  ok,  holiy  6k  has  become 
hol'yok. 

In  phrases  like  the  earth,  the  earl,  etc.,  the  "  vanish  "  of  the  vowel 
in  the  (dhi,  dhiy,  before  a  vowel)  would  easily  lead  to  the  yearth, 
the  yearl,  etc.  But  as  above  intimated,  other  causes  may  operate 
to  produce  the  initial  y.  There  is  a  long  series  of  such  words  having 
in  dialectal  use  a  y  to  which  their  etymology  does  not  entitle  them. 
I  mention  yable,  yacker  (acre),  yakeron  (acorn),  yak  (oak),  yal 
(&\o),yan  (one),yat  (hot),  yearth,  yearl,  yerb,  yeven,  etc. 

" '  Starch,'  "  echoed  Ochiltree  :  "  na,  na,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  ye  are  mair  of 
a  conjurer  than  a  clerk.  It's  search,  man,  search  —  See  there's  the  Ye 
clear  and  distinct."  1816  SCOTT,  Antiquary,  xxiv. 

Your  leddiship  maun  ask  Monkbarns,  for  he  has  gotten  the  yepistolary 
correspondensh.  1816  SCOTT,  Antiquary,  xliii. 

Upon  which  he  caught  a  sight  of  your  yepissle  and  read  it  as  a  thing  that 
was  just  wonderful.  1821  GALT,  Ayrshire  Legatees  (1844),  p.  279. 


XIV.    Initial  P  or  B  gaind. 

XVII.  Cases  involving  the  Welsh  patronymic  ap  or  ab ;  namely, 
English  surnames  of  Welsh  origin  in  which  the  final  consonant  of 
ap  or  ab  has  been  attracted  to  the  name  following. 

Before  explaining  the  manner  of  this  change  and  enumerating  the 
cases  with  the  evidence,  it  wil  be  wel  to  state  the  etymology  and 
the  relations  of  the  word  ap  or  ab. 

The  Welsh  ap  or  ab  is  an  alterd  form  of  mab,  earlier  map,  Mid- 
dle Welsh  map,  Old  Welsh  map,  in  the  earliest  form  maqvi,  which 
is  properly  a  genitiv  form,  cognate  with  Old  Irish  maqvi,  maqqvi, 
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moqvi,  latter  maccui,  maccu,  Middle  Irish  mace,  mac,  modern  Irish 
mac,  Gaelic  mac,  Manx  macy  Bret,  map,  Old  Gaulish  map-  in  Mapi- 
lus ;  all  from  an  original  Celtic  *maqvus,  *maqvas,  *mac-was,  cog- 
nate with  Old  Teutonic  *magwus  in  Goth,  magus,  boy,  servant,  Old 
Saxon  magu,  Anglo-Saxon  (in  poetry)  magu,  mago,  son,  boy,  young 
man,  servant,  Icel.  mogr,  son ;  a  word  of  wide  kindred,  from  which 
by  feminine  formativs  we  hav  the  words  may,  maid,  and  maiden,  all 
meaning  'girl.' 

The  Welsh  map,  modern  mab,  a  boy,  son,  appears  in  various 
English  surnames,  Map,  Mapp,  Mappe,  Mape,  Mapes,  Mapps, 
Mappes,  Mabb,  Mabbe,  Mabs,  Mabbs. 

Walter  Map.  c  1140-^  1210. 

Walter  Map  [in  Anglo-French].      ^1185  HUE  OF  ROTELAND,  Ipomedon. 
Walter  Mapes  [a  later,  Latinized  form  of  the  above]. 
John  Mape.  !542  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  n. 

Mrs.  Mapp  the  famous  bone-setter.         1 736  Grub  Street  Journal  Sept.  2. 

{Hist,  of  Sign-boards,  1864,  p.  113.) 

The  corresponding  Irish  and  Gaelic  mac  also  appears  in  various 
surnames  now  accounted  English,  as  Mack,  Macks,  Magg,  Maggs, 
and  in  the  unnumberd  surnames  beginning  with  Mac-,  variously 
written  Mac-,  Mack-  (before  a  name  beginning  with  C-  sometimes 
Ma-)  and,  in  conventional  script  abbreviations,  Me-,  Mc-,  M'-,  M'- ; 
as  MacLean,  Maclean,  Macklean,  McLean,  McLean,  M'Lean, 
M'Lean. 

As  the  word  meaning  '  son '  the  Welsh  map,  mab  naturally  appears 
in  genealogical  expressions.  In  pedigrees  it  is  the  regular  term. 
In  such  use  map  or  mab  came  to  be  reduced  to  ap  or  ab.  If  the 
m  was  not  wholly  lost,  it  was  liable  to  the  usual  positional  mutation, 
map  becoming  fap,  pronounced  vap  ;  accordingly  in  ME.  records  it 
sometimes  appears  as  vap  (see  under  Rice,  below). 

The  loss  of  initial  m  in  Welsh  is  exceptional,  and  is  to  be  explaind 
in  this  case  by  the  extremely  frequent  use  of  the  term  as  a  kind 
of  prefix  before  the  distinctiv  name. 

Between  ap  and  the  later  ab  there  is  now  no  fixt  choice.  The 
report  of  the  Society  for  Utilising  the  Welsh  Language,  under  the 
title  "  Welsh  Orthography"  (Carnarvon  1894)  expresses  a  preference 
for  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  in  sted  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  but  does  not 
enforce  the  rule.  See  London  Academy,  Aug.  18,  1894,  p.  115. 

The  use  of  ap  in  Welsh  names  was  early  recognized  in  English 
records. 
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The  names  of  the  gentylmen  that  were  slayne  of  Walsche  party  in  the 
same  batelle  .  .  .  Yvan  ap  Jhon  of  Merwyke;  Davy  ap  Jankyn  of  Lym- 
merike;  Harry  Done  ap  Pikton;  John  Done  of  Kydwelle;  Ryse  ap 
Morgon  ap  Ulston ;  Jankyn  Perot  ap  Scottesburght. 

1473  WARKWORTH,  Chronicle  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  6. 
John  ap  Guylliam  .  .  .   [cald  soon  after:]  John  Gwylliam. 

1561  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  107. 
John  ap  Morgan  Squier,  Carver. 

1532  DEWES,  Introductorie  (1852),  p.  1036. 

Jehan  ap  Morgan  on  le  nommoit.  1532  Id.  p.  1034. 

Rees  ap  Thomas.  1549  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  41. 

What  a  difference  between  this  last  homely  record  and  the  same 
words  as  glorified  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  great  master : 

Rice  ap  Thomas.  1623  SHAKESPEARE,  Richard  HI y  iv.  5.  12. 

(F1  p.  200.) 

Admirers  of  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  all  times  wil  not  fail 
to  see  in  this  apparently  simple  line  evidence  of  the  poet's  consum- 
mate art  in  suggesting,  by  three  words,  his  absolute  mastery  over  the 
rhythmical  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  his  profound  sympathy 
with  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  and  his  exquisit  grace  of  allu- 
sion shown  in  the  delicate  compliment  which  this  seemingly  casual 
mention  of  a  Welsh  gentleman  conveyd  to  the  sovereign  of  whose 
court  the  poet  was  the  brightest  ornament.  But  this  is  "literary 
criticism  "  ;  let  us  resume  history. 

The  patronymic  ap  was  repeated  at  every  step  in  a  pedigree.  A 
Welsh-mar;  thus  bore  for  his  name  a  catalog  of  his  ancestors,  and 
"  dragd  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

The  church  of  Llangollen  in  Wales  is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Collen- 
rt/-Gwynnawg-0/-Clyndawg-«/-Cowrda-rtj£-Caradoc-Freichfas-<2/-Llyn- 
Merim-rt/-Einion-Yrth-a/-Cunedda-Wledig,  a  name  which  casts  that  of 
the  Dutchman,  Inkvervankodsdorspanckinkadrachdern,  into  the  shade. 

1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  7. 

It  would  tire  a  Welshman  to  reckon  up  how  many  Aps  'tis  removed  from 
an  Annal.  1647  CLEVELAND,  Char.  Land.  Diurn.  (1677),  108.  (N.E.D.). 

The  ludicrous  side  of  this  long-linked  nomenclature  was  in  time 

perceivd  by  the  English. 

i 

2  Judge.     What  bail  ?     What  sureties  ? 

Davy.  Hur  cozen  ap  Rice,  ap  Evan,  ap  Morice,  ap  Morgan,  ap  Lluellyn, 
ap  Madoc,  ap  Meredith,  ap  Griffin,  ap  Davy,  ap  Owen,  ap  Skinken 
[Shinken],  ap  Shones. 

2  Judge.     Two  of  the  most  sufficient  are  enow. 
Sheriff.     An  it  please  your  lordship,  these  are  all  but  one. 

1600  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  i.  I.     (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  272.) 
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Thomas  ab  Richard  ab  Hywel  first  took  the  name  of  Mostyn  on  this  occa- 
sion. Rowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  President  of  the  Marches, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  sat  on  a  Welsh  cause,  and,  wearied 
with  the  quantity  of  Aps  on  the  jury,  directed  that  the  panel  should 
assume  their  last  name,  or  that  of  their  residence;  and  that  Thomas  ab 
Richard  ab  Hywel  ab  Jeuan  Fychan  should  be  reduced  in  future  to  the 
poor  disyllabic  Mostyn.  1778  PENNANT,  quoted  in  Yorke,  Royal 

Tribes  of  Wales  (1799),  p.  12,  note. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a  native  of  Wales :  "  An 
Englishman,  riding  one  dark  night  among  the  mountains,  heard  a  cry 
of  distress,  proceeding  apparently  from  a  man  who  had  fallen  into 
a  ravine  near  the  highway,  and,  on  listening  more  attentively,  heard 
the  words,  '  Help,  master,  help  ! '  in  a  voice  truly  Cambrian.  '  Help  ! 
what,  who  are  you  ? '  enquired  the  traveller.  '  Jenkin-#/-Griffith-a/- 
Robin-a/-William-rt/-Rees-rt/-Evan,'  was  the  response.  '  Lazy  fellow 
that  ye  be,'  rejoined  the  Englishman,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  '  to  lie 
rolling  in  that  hole,  half  a  dozen  of  ye  ;  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  don't  ye  help  one  another  out  ? '  " 

1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  8. 

To  burlesque  this  ridiculous  species  of  nomenclature,  some  wag  described 
cheese  as  being 

"  Adam's  own  cousin-german  by  its  birth, 
^/-Curds-rf/-Milk-tf/-Cow-<z/-Grass-a/- Earth ! " 

1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  7. 

The  term  ap  or  ab  became  in  time  a  mere  prefix,  and  has  emerged 
as  an  integral  part  of  some  surnames,  namely  Apjohn,  Apreece, 
Aprichard.  In  such  use  it  has  also  sufferd  change  to  up-\  I  find 
Uphowel,  Upholl,  Upjohn,  and  Uprichard. 

The  ap  or  ab  sometimes  became  reduced  in  Welsh  to  a,  the  b, 
affecting  the  following  consonant  if  m,  making  it  mh.  Thus  Ap 
Meredydd,  Ab  Meredydd,  became  Amheredydd,  whence  in  English 
spelling  Ameredith. 

Ab  sometimes  becomes  amalgamated  with  the  following  word,  when  that 
word  begins  with  m ;  as,  Amheredydd,  Amheirig,  =  ab  Meredydd, 
ab  Meirig.  1866  SPURRELL,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang. 

John  Dee  Jrnydw,  alias  John  ap  Meredith. 

1536  in  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  3rd  ser.  (1846),  iii.  14. 

Ameredith.  1860  LOWER,  Patronymica  Britannica,  p.  7. 

The  ap  or  ab  also  appears  sometimes  as  a  in  English : 

Little  Shon  a  Morgan,  Shentleman  of  Wales. 

1849  HALLIWELL,  Pop.  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales. 

The  fact  that  ap  or  ab  could  thus  become  reduced  to  a  was  not, 
however,  I  think,  the  cause  of  the  change  now  to  be  set  forth. 
Attraction  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  it.  Before  names  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  h,  or  with  a  consonant  that  could  combine  with  b 
or/,  the  final  consonant  of  ab  or  ap  was  attracted  to  the  following 
name.  The  a  thus  left  standing  alone  was  probably  taken  as  the 
English  a  for  at,  or  a  for  of,  in  the  purely  English  names  John  a 
Nokcs  or  John  a  Styles  (see  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  282). 
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Typical  cases  ar  Ab  Owen,  becoming  Bowen,  ap  Rice  becoming 
Price,  ab  Rice  becoming  Brice. 

Each  name  with  ap  or  ab  may  appear  in  eight  forms:  (i)  the 
original  or  normal  form  Ap  Owen;  (2)  the  changed  form  Ab  Owen; 
the  united  forms  of  these,  (3)  *Apowen  and  (4)  Abowen  ;  the  mis- 
divided  forms  with  Attraction,  (5)  *A  Powen,  and  (6)  A  Bowen; 
the  reduced  forms  of  these,  with  a  dropt,  (7)  *  Powen  and  (8)  Bowen. 
In  a  given  instance  only  two  or  three  forms  may  appear  in  the 
accessible  records.  I  hav  found  none  in  all  the  eight  forms. 

The  instances  wil  be  enumerated  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the 
simple  original  name.  To  save  space,  no  examples  of  the  simple 
name,  for  which  proof  is  always  at  hand,  ar  given,  unless  for  special 
reasons ;  and  examples  of  the  reduced  forms,  if  not  redily  lighted 
upon  in  early  records,  ar  taken  from  recent  directories  and  other 
recent  books.  Of  examples  later  than  1600  any  one  is  as  good  as 
any  other.  To  ascertain  the  earliest  dates,  and  to  giv  references 
to  original  Welsh  records,  ar  beyond  my  present  purpose,  even  if 
time  permitted  the  search  and  space  permitted  the  record. 

The  examples  of  the  full  form  of  the  patronymic  name,  i  and  2 
above,  ar  markt  a,  of  the  united  forms  (3  and  4)  b,  of  the  attracted 
forms  retaining  the  separated  a  (5  and  6)  c,  and  of  the  reduced  forms 
(7  and  8)  d.  Thus,  (a)  Ap  Owen  or  Ab  Owen,  (b)  *Apowen  or  Ab- 
owen, (c]  *A  Powen  or  A  Bowen,  (d}  *  Powen  or  Bowen.  At  least 
one  quotation  for  the  full  form  is  given,  if  accessible.  If  one  is  lack- 
ing, the  form  is  enterd  without  a  date  or  reference  annext,  thus 
leaving  a  blank  for  the  formal  proof  when  it  shal  be  discoverd.  If 
no  quotations  for-  the  intermediate  forms  (£)  and  (c)  ar  at  hand,  no 
space  is  left.  It  is  assumed  that  proof  can  be  found.  Improbable 
cases,  and  some  probable  cases  for  which  adequate  evidence  is  not 
at  hand,  ar  omitted.  Of  the  abbreviated  references,  "  Bardsley " 
means  Bardsley's  English  Surnames,  3d  ed.  1875  >  "Lower,  P.B" 
Lower's  Patronymica  Britannica,  1860. 

i.  Abbot,  Abbott,  *Abbet,  Abbett,  a  common  surname,  from  abbot, 
W.  abad.  Ab  Abbot,  Abbott,  etc.,  has  given  rise  to  *Babbot,  Babbott, 
*Babbet,  Babbett,  Babbit,  Babbitt. 

(a)   *Ab  Abbot. 

(d}  Babbott.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Babbett.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  424. 

Babbit.  1875  New  York  Directory.      1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Babbitt.  1857  New  York  Directory.     1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  424. 
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2.  Adam,  formerly  also  Addam.     Ab  Adam,  Addam,  appears  to 
be  the  source  of  the  surname  Baddam,  speld  also  *Badam,  Badum, 
also,  simulating  names  in  AS.  -ham,  Badham. 

(a)  Ab  Adam.     (See  next.) 

(£)   Abadam.     A  recent  resumption  of  the  old  baronial  name  of  Ap-  or  Ab- 

Adam.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

(</)  Baddam.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  193. 

Badham.  1861  Id.  p.  32.      1857  and  1875  New  York  Directory. 

Badum.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

With  the  patronymic  genitiv  Adams  goes  Badhams. 

As  a£,  #/,  and  their  remnant  B-,  P-,  ar  in  origin  Mab,  Map,  and 
these  the  same  in  origin  as  Mac,  Mac-,  Mc-,  Me-,  M1-,  M'-,  Badham 
is  etymologically  identical  with  Macadam,  McAdam,  and  Badhams 
with  Macadams,  Mc  Adams. 

3.  Eddowes,  a  Welsh  surname.     Ab  Eddowes  has  given  rise  to 
Beddowes,  Beddows,  Beddoes.     I  find  Beddow,  Beddoe  in  present 
use,  and  in  numerous  forms  in  the  i6th  century. 

(a)  *Ab  Eddowes. 

(</)  Beddoes.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  316. 

Beddows.  1875  New  York  Directory. 

4.  Einion,  written  also  Eynion,  Eineon,  Enion,  Ennion,  formerly 
Eygnenn,  Eneand,  etc.,  and  as  an  English  surname  Enion;  Welsh 
Einion,  a  common  personal  name. 

John  Eneand  Q{  Penbrokeschire. 

1473  WARKWORTH,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  7. 
Eygnenn  ap  Ye  van. 

a  1550?  Calendarium  Rotulorttm  Chartarum.     (Bardsley,  p.  525.) 
Maria  Enion.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Ap  Einion  has  given  rise  to  Pinion,  Pinyon,  while  Ab  Einion  or 
Enion  has  become  Benion,  Benyon,  Binion,  Binyon,  Beynon,  Bynon. 

(a)  Dafydd  ap  Jeuan  ap  Einion. 

1448  in  Halliwell,  note  to  Warkworth,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  34. 
Edwyn  ap  Eineon  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha. 

1786  WARRINGTON,  Hist,  of  Wales,  p.  208. 

(</)  Pinyon.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B.,  p.  248. 

Miss  Pinion  in  1648,  as  appears  by  our  Colony  Records,  escaped  from  the 

meshes  of  the  law.  1861  BOWUITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  54. 

Whatever  her  faults,  Miss  Pinion  was  not  wholly  without  Attraction. 

(a)  David  ab  Gronow  ab  Eynion  spoliatus  fuit  30  s. 

a  1500  Articuli  quastionum,  etc.,  in  Warrington,  Hist. 

of  Wales,  1786,  p.  617. 
(</)  One  John  Benion. 

1569  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow  (Camden 
Soc.  1869),  p.  141. 
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John  Benyons  grave.  1569  Id.,  p.  135. 

Benyon.  \  860  LOWER,  P.  B.     1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Binion.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Binyon.  I&94  •  •  • 

John  Beynon.  1646  in  Cymru  Fu,  Oct.  13,  1888. 

David  John  Beynon,  Jenkins  Beynon. 

1771  EVANS,  Eng.- Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 

Beynon,  .  .  .  ab  Einion.  1866  SPURRELL,   Diet.  Welsh  Lang.,  p.  i. 

Beynon.  ^93  Sign  at  Grand  Crossing,  Chicago,  July  16. 

Bynon.  1881   Yonkers  Directory. 

The  name  Enion,  apparently  by  an  early  association  with  onion, 
which  was  formerly  written  and  is  stil  often  pronounced  inion  (see 
my  first  paper,  TRANSACTIONS  xxiii.  246),  appears  also  as  Onion. 

Onion.  1 860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

The  existence  of  this  form  gives  plausibility  to  Lower's  assertion 
that  the  surname  Bunyan  is  another  form  of  Binion,  Binyon,  etc., 
from  Ab  Enion.  But  Bunyan,  which  appears  also  in  the  forms  Bun- 
yon,  Bunion,  Bonyon,  etc.  ("  the  name  is  found  spelt  in  no  fewer 
than  thirty-four  different  ways,"  1886  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  viii.  275) 
appears  to  be  of  French  origin ;  early  forms  ar  Buignon,  Buniim, 
Boynon  ;  "  The  family  of  Buignon,  Buniun,  Bonyon,  or  Binyan  .  .  . 
had  been  settled  in  the  county  of  Bedford  from  very  early  times." 
(1886  D.  N.  B.  1.  c.)  It  is  very  likely  that  this  name  Bunyon,  Bun- 
yan, etc.,  of  French  origin,  became  confused  with  Benyon,  Binyon, 
etc.,  of  Welsh  origin.  The  English  language  is  dredfully  homony- 
mous,  in  proper  names  as  wel  as  in  other  words.  To  the  popular 
mind  words  that  look  somewhat  alike  or  sound  somewhat  alike, 
ar  all  one.  This  simplifies  learning. 

5.    Ellis,  formerly  also  Ellice.     Ab  Ellis  became  Bellis,  Belts. 

(#)   Mr  Ellice  ap  Ellice,  gent.        1571  Churchwardens'1  accounts  of  the  torun  of 

L^ldlo^v  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  148. 
Sir  John  ab  Ellis,  the  parson  of  Kekidog. 

a  1700  in  Yorke,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  1799,  p.  125. 

(</)  When  the  Welsh  adopted  the  use  of  surnames,  Ab  hath  been,  in  many 
instances,  confounded  with  the  name  it  precedes  ;  hence  come  Bowen, 
Belts,  Povvel,  and  several  others. 

1 793  OWEN,  Welsh  and  Eng.  Diet.  s.  v.  Ab. 
Bellis.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  1891  New  York  Directory. 

The  following  names  ar  probably  of  different  origin  : 

Bellize.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Bellas.  1891  Neiv  York  Directory. 

Bellas  probably  belongs  with  Bellows,  which  is  ME.  belhus,  '  bell- 
house.' 
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6.  Evan,  also  Ivan,  ME.  Yvan,  Yvon  ;  in  i6th  century  also 
Yevan,  Jevan,  Jevon,  Jevun  ;  from  Welsh  levan,  lefan,  (  John,'  from 
LL.  Joannes,  whence  E.  John. 

Yvon  de  Galles  [OF.,  tr.  «  Evan  of  Wales  ']. 

1372  French  poem  (Antiq.  Repertory,  1807,  i.  5). 

Yvan  ap  Jhon.         1473  WARKWORTH,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  7. 
Ivan  the  carpender  and  his  man. 

1563  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Liidlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  114. 
Yevan  the  carpenter.  1564  Churchivardens*  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  118. 
David  Evan  Henllan  am  Goed. 

1771  EVANS,  Eng.-  Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 

Ap  Evan,  ab  Evan  appears  as  Bevan,  Beavan,  Bevin. 


(a)   Howel  ap  Evan. 
Eygnenn  ap  Yevan 

Hughe  ap  Jevun. 
Hughe  ap  Jevan. 


a  1550  ?     Writs  of  Parliament.     (Bardsley,  p.  525.) 
a  1550  ?     Calendariutn  Rotulorum  Chartarum. 
(Bardsley,  p.  525.) 

1571  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of 
Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  146. 

1573  Id.,  p.  155. 

What  news  from  Garde  Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ?"    "  I  bear  them 
in  my  bosom,"  said  the  son  of  Jevan.         1825  SCOTT,  The  Betrothed,  ii. 
(d}  Thomas  Beavan,  smith.  *598  Churchwardens1  accounts  of  the  to^vn  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  169. 

Bevan.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Bevin  .,  1891  New  York  Directory. 

The  Gaelic  forms  of  Evan  are  Eoin  and  Eoghann,  whence  the 
now  English  surnames  Ewan,  Ewen  ;  and  Bevan  is  thus  originally 
identical  with  McEwan,  McEwen,  M'Euen. 

The  patronymic  genitiv  of  Evan  is  Evans,  also  Ivans,  Ivens,  Ivins, 
in  1  6th  century  also  Evance,  Yevans,Jevance,vf\\znce.  modern  Jevons. 
As  Ab  Evan  produced  Bevan,  so  with  Evans  go  Bevans,  Bevins, 
Bivens,  Bivins. 


1821  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  1857  New  York  Directory. 

1891  New  York  Directory. 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  478. 

1861  /#.p.  425.     1857  New  York  Directory. 


(d)  Bevans. 
Bevins. 
Bivens. 
Bivins. 


7.  Harry,  formerly  also  Harrie,  and  Herry,  Herrie  ;  an  assimilated 
form  of  Henry  (see  below)  .  This  name  has  undergon  many  trans- 
formations. 

(i)  Ap  Harry  has  become  Parry. 

(a)  Morres  ap  Harry.  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  57. 

Thomas  ap-Harry.          a  1600  Cal.  Rotulorum  Chartarum.     (B.  p.  582.) 
Hugh  ap-Ifarrye.       a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  582.) 

(£)   Moires  Apparry.  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  47 

Aparry.     '  a  1563  FOXE,  Acts  and  Mon.     (Oliphant,  N.  E.  i.  540 

Wfttkin  ap-  Parry,     a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  582. 
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(f)    Sir  Davy  Owen  ...  Sir  William  a  Parre. 

1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  31. 
Mrs  Blaunche  a  Parre. 

1578  Will  of  Lady  Mary  Grey,  in  N.  and  Q.,  Oct.  20,  1894,  p.  302. 
(</)  Sir  W.  Parre.  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  45. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Pares  .  .  .  Dame  Elizabeth  Parre. 

1483  Wardrobe  Account  of  Richard  III.,  in  Antiq. 

Repertory  1807,  i.  56-59. 

F.  Parry,  Llanabar.     1771  EVANS,  Eng.-  Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 
Parri  .  .  .  ab  Harri.  1866  SPURRELL,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

(2)  Ap  Herry  becomes  Perry. 

O)  *Ap  Herry.     (See  Ap  Harry  above.) 

(c)  Perry.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(3)  Ab  Harry  becomes  Barry,  Barrie. 

(a)  Parri  .  .  .  ab  Harri.  1866  SPURRELL,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

(^)  Barry.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Barrie.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

(4)  Ab  Herry  becomes  Berry,  Berrie. 

(£)   Richarde  Berys  pewe.  1547  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  32. 
Berry.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Berry,  Berrie  ar  in  part  of  local  origin,  from  bury,  a  city,  Bury, 
a  particular  city  so  cald. 

8.  Henry.     This  is  the  original  form  of  both  Harry  and  Herry, 
above  mentiond.      Ap  Henry   has   become   Penry,    which    is   thus 
identical  in  its  origin  with  Parry  and  Perry,  Barry  and  Berry,  and, 
because  Ap  was  once  Mac,  all  these  ar  identical  with  MacHenry, 
McHenry,  M1 Henry. 

•(a)    (d~}  John  Penry,  or  Ap  Henry,  that  is,  the  son  of  Henry,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Martin  Marprelate,  or  Marpriest. 

1691  Athena  Oxon.  (1813),  i.  591.     (B.  p.  51.) 
Penry.       .  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

9.  Hopkin.     This  stands  for  Hobkin,  '  little  Hob.'     The  origin  of 
Hob  I  hav  shown  before   (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  116).     Ap  Hopkin 
produced  Popkin. 

(a)  *Ap  Hopkin.  a  1603?     (See  following.) 

Tudur  ab  Hob  y  dili.         1799  YORKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  99,  note. 
(</)  Hopkyn  ap  Popkin.     a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).    (B.  p.  586.) 

John  Popkin.     John  Popkin,  jun.  Treheirn. 

1771  EVANS,  Eng.- Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  Names. 

Popkin.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Popkins.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
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10.  Howel,  also  Howell,  ME.  Howel,  Hoel;  Welsh  Howel,  Hywel. 
Ap  Howel  has  become  Powel,  Powell;  ap  Hywell  has  become  Pywell, 
Pyell. 

( i )  Ap  Hou>el  has  become  Powel,  Powell. 

(0)  Richard  ap  Howell.     a  1550?  in  ELLIS,  Orig.  Letters, 3d ser.  (1846),  iii.  13. 

Slayne,  Dicken  ap  hcP-  dio  Bagh   [cald  on  preceding  page  Richard  ap 

JHowell~\.  a  1550?  Id.  iii.  14. 

Rees  ap  Hcnuell.  a  1550?  Writs  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  589.) 

Elizabeth  Ap-Howell. 

c  1550?  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  mortem.     (B.  p.  586.) 
James  David  ap  Hoelle.  1562  Churchwardens'1  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  112. 

The  form  ap  Howel  early  appears  as  UphoweL 

(£)   In  this  mene  tyme  sent  the  qween  into  Wales  Herri  erl  of  Lancastir,  and 
William  lord  Souch,  and  Maister  Keson  Uphowel  into  Wales. 

c  1460  CAPGRAVE,  Chron.  (1858),  p.  196. 
Apowell.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

(c)  Richard  a  Pouelle.  1540  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  3. 

In  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  the  ap  reduced  to  a  by  attraction 
of  /  to  the  following  name  is  sometimes  restored  to  its  full  form, 
while  the  attracted  p  remains  in  its  usurpt  place  —  ap  Howell, 
a  Powell,  then  ap  Powell,  united  Appowell. 

Hughe  ap.  Powelle.  1560  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  99. 

John  Appowell.  a  1600  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.     (B.  p.  586.) 

(*/)  Doctor  Powel.  1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  34. 

Thomas  Pcnvelle,  carpenter.         1568  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  132. 

Powel.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Powell.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory;  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Ap  Hywel  is  represented  by  Pyell,  Pywell,  Pyewell,  Piewell.  Lower 
makes  Pywell "  local,  '  the  spring  resorted  to  by  magpies? '  " 

(a)  *Ap  Hywel. 

(d)  John  Pyell  ...  the  xliiii.  yere  [of  Edw.  III]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xxviii. 

Pyewell.  1860  New  York  Directory. 

Pywell.  1889  and  1894  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Piewell.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  365. 

11.  Hugh,  formerly  also  Hughe,  Heugh,  Hew,  Hewe ;  Welsh  Huw. 
Ap  Hugh  {Ap  Hew,  etc.)  has  produced  the  forms  Pugh,  Pughe,  Pue, 
Pew. 

(a)  Ap  Hugh. 

(£)   Morice  Apew.  c  1550?  Rolls  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  588.) 

(</)  Pugh  Aldighle,  alias  Audley,  justice  of  North  Wales. 

1587  HOLINSHED,  Chron.  (in  Antiq.  Repertory  1807),  i.  188. 
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Lewis  Pughe,  Esq.,  Dolyzcau. 

1793  OWEN,  Welsh  and  Eng.  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 
Pew.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  1860  New  York  Directory. 
Pugh.'  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Pue.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

In  like  manner  Ab  Hugh  (Ab  Hew)  has  produced  the  surname 
Bew  ;  tho  this  may  in  some  cases  represent  the  late  Old  French  beau, 
a  form  of  del,  and  so  be  equivalent  to  the  surname  BelL  Compare 
Bewley,  Bewly,  from  Beaulieu,  ME.  Bewfort  for  Beaufort. 

(a)  *AbHugh.     [See  Ap  Hugh,  above.] 

(</)  Bew.  1740  in  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames  (1861), 

p.  37;   1860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

Perhaps  the  surname  Pye,  Pie,  Py,  is  in  some  cases  of  the  same 
origin. 

Pye,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  bird  so  called,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Welsh,  Ap-Hugh  —  u  in  that  language  having  some- 
times the  sound  of  y.  This  name  is  exceedingly  common  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  Wales.  1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  104. 

Mr.  Pye.  153%  in  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  p.  195. 

Pie,  Pye,  Pies,  .  .  .  Py.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  365. 

Pugh,  Pue,  Pew,  Bew,  for  Ap  Hugh,  ar  etymologically  identical 
with  the  Irish  MacHugh,  McHugh. 

As  from  Hugh,  Hew,  we  hav  the  patronymic  genitiv  Hughes, 
formerly  also  Hewes,  so  from  Pugh,  Pew  we  hav  Pewes,  Pews. 
But  Powes,  Powis,  Powys  ar  due  to  the  local  name  Powis,  Powys. 

12.  Humphrey,  Humphry,  properly  speld  with  /,   as   formerly, 
Humfrey,  Humfry,  Umphrey,  Umfrey,  Umfry,  etc. 

Ap  Humphrey  or  Umfrey  has  produced  Pumphrey,  Pumfrey, 
Pomfrey. 

(a)  *Ap  Humphrey. 

00  Pumphrey.  1 860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

Pomfrey.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

13.  Ithel,  Ithell,  Ithall.      Ab  Ithel  has  become  Bithell,  Bethel, 
Bethell. 

Ann  Ithell.         a  1827  CLUTTERBUCK,  Hist,  of  Hertfordshire.     (B.  p.  13.) 

Ithall.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(a)   Einion  ab  Ithell  [squire  to  John  of  Gaunt]. 

a  1400  in  YORKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  14,  note. 

Evan  ap  Ithell  ...  Jevan  ap  Ithell. 

a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  525.) 

John  WTilliams  ab  Ithel.  1852  (Ed.  Aneurin's  Gododin). 

(</)  Bithell.  1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  7. 

Bethel.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Bethell.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 
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14.  Owen,  ME.  Owen,  Howen,  also  by  conformation  Ewen,  from 
Welsh  Owain,  a  common  personal  name.     Ap  Owen,  in  the  form 
of  Ab  Owen,  has  produced  the  surname  Bowen,  also  Bowan,  and 
Bowens. 

(a)  Dafydd  ab  Owain  Gwynedd. 

a  1169  in  YORKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales  (1799),  p.  I. 
Mr.  Gryffith  ap  Owen.  1537  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  P-  *88. 

Cynan  ab  Owain.  1793  OWEN,  Welsh  and  Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  Ab. 

(£)   Thomas  Abowen.  J534  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  P-  IO- 

(r)   Thomas  a  Bowen,  gentyllman.  1534  /</.  p.  8. 

(dQ  As  ffor  Bowen  I  shall  ffele  hym,  and  sholde  have  doon. 

1476  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  iii.  154. 

Bowen.    1821  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
Bowen  .  .  .  ab  Owain.  1866  SPURRELL,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

Bowan.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Bowens.  1881  Philadelphia  Directory. 

The  form  Bowen  has  its  Irish  counterpart  in  Mac  Owen,  McOwen, 
MacOwan  (Lower,  P.  B.). 

15.  Reen,  a  name  not  wel  known.     *Ap  Reen  appears  to  be  the 
source  of  a  Preen  and  Preen,  and  *ab  Reen  of  Breen.     But  Breen  is 
in  part,  at  least,  of  other  origin.     Lower  refers  it  to  the  Irish  Braon 
O'Neill  (1607). 

(i)  Reen  [Boston  surname].  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  448. 

Keen.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Reens.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

O)   *ApReen? 

(b)  Here  lyeth  Richard  a  Preene,  One  thousand  five  hundred  eighty  nine. 

1637  Epitaph  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  405. 

(X)  Preen.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Breen.  1860,  LOWER,  P.  B.  ;  1857  New  York  Directory. 

1 6.  Rice,  also  Rees,  Reese,  Rhees,  Welsh  Rhys. 

( i )  Ap  Rice,  Rees,  etc.,  became  Price,  Pryce,  Pryse,  Preece,  Preese. 

(a)  Master  Jo.  ap  Rece.  1535  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the 

Monasteries  (Camden  Soc.  1843),  P-  53- 

Johan  ap  Rice.  1538-9  Id.  p.  238. 

Holle  ap  Rees.  1545  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  20. 

Howelle  ap  Rees.  1551  Id.  p.  48. 

Hopkin  ap  Rees.  a  1600?  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium 

in  Turri  Londenensi.     (B.  p.  589.) 

(£)   Elice  Apprice.  a  1603  Cal  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  545.) 

Mrs.  Apreece.  1812  [married  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. ; 

Encyc.  Brit.  1878,  vi.  846,  Apprtece\. 

Apreece.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

Aprees.  1860  Id. 

(</)  Elis  Price.  a  1550?  in  ELLIS,  Orig.  Letters,  3d  ser.  1846,  iii.  195. 

Pryse.  1740  in  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  373. 
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Preece.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Preese.  1891  Id. 

Preez.  1875  Id- 

(2)  Ab  Rice,  Rees,  etc.,  became  Brice,  Bryce,  Breece,  Brees, 
Breese,  Breeze. 

(a)  Gruffudd  ab  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  [died  1137]. 

1137  in  YORKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  36. 
Meredydd  ab  Rhys  [a  Welsh  poet J .. 

a  1470  in  London  Athenaum,  Aug.  25,  1894,  p.  259. 
Hywel  Davydd  ab  Jevan  ab  Rhys. 

c  1470  LEWIS  GLYN  COTHI,  Poem,  quoted  by  Halliwell, 

Warkworth's  Chron.  1839,  p.  33,  note. 

Prys  .  .  .  ab  Rhys.  1866  SPURRELL,  Diet.  Welsh  Lang.  p.  i. 

(d)  John  Bromer,  Herry  Bryce,  sherefs;   the  vi.  yere  .  .  .  Hugh  JBrice,  Robert 
Colwich,  sherefs;   the  xv.  yere  [sc.  of  Edward  IV]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  xxxv.,  xxxvii. 

Brice.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Bryce.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Breece.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Brees.  \  860  New  York  Directory. 

Breese.     1860  New  York  Directory ;  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
Breeze.  1 860  and  1861  Id. 

17.  Richard,  Welsh  Ricert,  Ritsiart.  Ap  Richard 'is  the  source  of 
the  surnames  Prichard,  Pritchard,  and  of  Pricker,  Prichett,  Pritchett, 
corruptions  of  Prichard. 

(a)  Rhys  Goch  ab  Rhicert  [Welsh  poet].  a  1400. 

David  ap  Richard.  1548  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  36. 

Ivo  Ap- Richard.         a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  587.) 
From  Rice  ap  Richard,  sprung  from  Dick  a  Cow, 
Be  cod,  was  right  gud  gentleman,  look  ye  now. 

1613  PARROT,  Laquei  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes  for  Woodcocks, 

Epigr.  76.     (Child,  Ballads,  vi.  68.) 

(£)    John  Aprichard.  0:1603?  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.     (6^.587.) 

Aprichard.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

(d}  Edw.  Prichard.  1647  in  Cymru  Fu,  July  21,  i888,*p.  232. 

Rev.  Mr.  Prichard,  Trelech. 

1771  EVANS,  Eng.- Welsh  Diet.,  Subscribers'  names. 

Prichard.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Pritchard.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Pritcher.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Prichett.  1821  and  1889  Id. 

Pritchett.  1889  Id. 

19.  Robert,  Welsh  Robert,  formerly  Rotpert.  Ap  Robert  became 
Probert ;  and  Probert  appears  also  as  Proper /  The  change  is  lawful 
Welsh:  "Kill  the  poyes  and  the  luggage?"  (1623  Shakespeare, 
Henry  V.  iv.  i  ;  F1  p.  88). 

(a)   Meredydh  ap  Rotpert.  1213  in  WARRINGTON,  Hist,  of  Wales,  p.  363. 

Thomas  ap  Robert.  1585  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town 

of  Luuloiv  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  167. 

Lloyd  ap  Robert.  a  1603  Cal.  to  Pleadings  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  587.) 

Ellice  Ap-Robert.  a  1603  Cal.  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.)      (Id.) 
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(</)  Probert.  1857  New  York  Directory  ;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Propert.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  1861  BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  462. 

The  surnames  Proper  and  Propper  are  probably  corruptions  of 
Propert,  as  Pritcher  is  of  Pritchard. 

Proper.       1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  120;    1889  Philadelphia 

Directory  ;  1860  and  1891  AVw  York  Directory. 
Propper.  1891  A'ra>  K?>o£  Directory. 


20.  Robin.     See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  116.     Ap  Robin,  ap  Robyn 
became  Probyn. 

(a)  William  ap  Robyn.  c  1500?  Rolls  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  587.) 

William  Ap-robyn.     c  1500?  Materials  for  Hist,  of  Henry  VII.  (B.  p.  587.) 

(of)  Probyn.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

21.  Roby,  Robie,  is  probably  equivalent  to  Robby,  Robbie,  variant 
of  Robin. 

Roby.  1  86  1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  410. 

Robie.  1  86  1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  410. 

I  suppose  *Ap  Roby  is  the  source  of  the  Boston  surname  Proby. 

(rt)  *Ap  Roby?     (Compare  Ap  Hoby,  from  Hoby,  Hobby.} 

(d)  Proby.    '  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  447. 

22.  Roderick,    Roderic,   Welsh    Roderic,    Roderig,   Rodri.       Ab 
Roderick  appears  to  be  the  source  of  Broderick,  Brodrick.     Lower, 
however,  says  that  the  ancestors  of  the  family  Broderick  "  came  from 
Normandy  temp.  William   Rufus."      It   seems   that   a  great  many 
ancestors  went  from  Normandy  to  England  in  order  to  found  noble 
families.     Later  the  noble  families  found  the  ancestors. 

(rt)  Cariadog  ap  Tho'  ap  Rodric  ap  Owen  Gwynedh. 

1204  in  WARRINGTON,  Hist,  of  Wales,  1786,  p.  357. 
Maredudd  .  .  .  ab  Rodri,  Lord  of  Anglesey. 

1799  YORKE,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  p.  15,  note. 
(d)  Broderick.  1857  New  York  Directory  ;  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  265. 

Brodrick.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  426;   1891  New 

York  Directory. 

23.  Roger,  Rodger.     Ap  Roger  (Rodger)  has  produced  Proger, 
Prodger,  whence  Progers,  Prodgers. 

(a)  *Ap  Roger.  a  1603.     (See  next.) 

(£)    Roger  Aproger.  a  1603  Cal.  to  Pleadings  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  587.) 

(</)  Prodger.     "  A  Tom  Prodger's  job  "  ;   a  clumsy  piece  of  work  is  so  called  : 

doubtless  in  remembrance  of  some  individual  of  that  name,  whose  local 

celebrity  as  an  awkward,  inefficient  workman  has  been  traditionally  ex- 

tended to  the  present  day.  1854  BAKEK,  Norlhampt.  Gloss,  ii.  137. 

Progers.  \  85  7  New  York  Directory. 
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24.  Ross,  formerly  Rosse,  Ros.     Ap  Ross  is  the  source  of  Pross. 

(a)   *Ap  Ross. 

(d)  Pross.     1 85 7  and  1891  New  York  Directory  ;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

25.  Rosser,  a  Welsh  name. 

Rosser  Morris.  a  1603  Ctf/.  /V0^.  m  Chancery  (Eliz.).     (B.  p.  591.) 

William  Rosser.  1646  in  Cymru  Fu,  Nov.  17,  1888. 

Rosser.  1891  A^w  F<9r/£  Directory. 

Ap  Rosser  became  Prosser. 

(a]  Marwnad  Thomas  ab  Rhosser  arglwydd  Herast. 

c  1470  LEWIS  GLYN  COTHI  (Halliwell,  note  to  Warkworth's 

Chron.  1839),  p.  44. 

Robert  ap  Rosser.  a  1600?  Rolls  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  587.) 

David  ap-Kosser.  a  1600?  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.     (B.  p.  587.) 

(3)   Thomas  Aprossehere  Vaghan,  Squyere. 

1473  WARKWORTH,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  6. 
John  Approsser.  a  1603  CaL  Proc.  in  Chancery.     (B.  p.  587.) 

(d}  Prosser.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory ;   1857  and  1891  New 

York  Directory ;  1861  BOWDITCH,  S^^ffolk  Surnames. 

Perhaps  Proser  is  a  variant  of  Prosser. 

Proser.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

26.  Rothero,   Rotheroe,   Rothera,   Rothery,  Rudderow,  Rhydero, 
Welsh  Rhydero. 

Rotheroe.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Rothera.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Rothery.    1 85  7  and  1 860  New  York  Directory  ;  1 889  Philadelphia  Directory. 
Richard  Rhydero.  1771  EVANS,  Eng.  Welsh  Diet.,  title-page. 

Rudder ow.          1857  New  York  Directory  ;   1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Ap  Rothero  has  resulted  in  Prothero,  Protheroe. 

(a)  *Ap  Rothero. 

(</)  Protheroe.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  76. 

Protheroe.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Pr other o.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

27.  Rytherch,  Welsh  Rydderch.    Ap  Rhydderch  became  Prytherch. 

(a}   leuan  ab  Rhydderch  ab  leuan  Llwyd.  fl.  1410-1440. 

Welsh  names  .  .  .  the  following  are  unmistakably  of  Welsh  origin :  — 
Prytherch  from  ap  Rhydderch,  Bowen,  from  ap  Owen  .  .  . 

1889  Cymru  Fu,  Apr.  6,  p.  385. 
(</)  Justice  Prytherch  in  Anglesey. 

1655  Bp.  GOODMAN,  Will,  in  Yorke,  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  1799,  p.  168. 

28.  Ulston.     Ap  Ulston  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the  surname 
Pubston. 

(a)  Ryse  ap  Morgon  ap  Ulston. 

1473  WARKWORTH,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc.  1839),  p.  7. 
(d}  Sir  John  Puleston.  1888  Cymru  Fu,  Feb.  4,  p.  78. 
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But  if  the  following  form  is  correct,  Pules  ton  is  in  part  at  least 
of  local  origin. 

Roger  de  Puleston.  1290  in  WARRINGTON,  Hist,  of  Wales,  1786. 

29.  William.  This  name  became  common  in  Welsh  nomen- 
clature, and  in  the  patronymic  form  Williams  vies  with  Jones  for 
frequency.  The  earlier  Welsh  form  is  Gwilym,  in  English  spelling 
Guittim.  Equivalent  to  Williams,  which  stands  for  William's  son, 
is  Ap  William,  which  has  become  reduced  to  Pulliam,  a  name  that 
suggests  Attraction  by  its  very  form. 

(a)   *Ap  William. 

(</)  Pulliam.  1857  and  1 860  New  York  Directory. 

I  hav  noted  about  twenty  other  instances  of  surnames  having  an 
initial  P-  or  B-  apparently  derived  by  Attraction  from  ap  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  positiv  evidence  I  withhold  them  from  print.  The  absence 
of  such  evidence  is  in  some  cases  a  mere  accident.  No  one  else 
seems  to  hav  collected  any  evidence,  and  I  hav  not  collected  enough 
to  enable  me  to  come  into  court  with  the  indifference  of  certainty. 


Here  ends  for  the  present  the  long  array  of  the  classes 
of  words  which  hav  gaind  or  lost  an  initial  consonant  by 
Attraction.  From  the  phenomena  I  hav  set  forth  and  the 
facts  I  hav  establisht,  many  conclusions  and  morals  may  be 
drawn.  But  first  let  me  ad  certain  new  proofs  or  new  illus- 
trations of  cases  cited  in  my  previous  papers,  and  some  new 
cases  here  set  forth  for  the  first  time.  The  numbers  refer  to 
the  original  articles  in  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  181-305,  and 
xxiv.  89-155. 

§  I.  Initial  N  gaind  or  lost.     (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  180-305.) 

I.    A.    Initial  N  gaind  from  the  article  an. 

26.  Ape  (xxiii.  189).  For  further  remarks  on  jackanapes,  which 
I  mentiond  under  Ape  to  deny  its  alleged  connection  with  ape,  see 
the  present  paper,  p.  112. 

40.  Ash-cloth  (xxiii.  197).  I  find  ash-cloth  in  an  other  sense, 
a  cloth  for  straining  water  through  ashes. 

(a)  Ash-cloth.  Before  the  use  of  soda  was  understood,  the  washerwomen  used 
to  soften  the  water  by  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  which  was 
fastened  over  the  top  of  the  wash  tub,  and  first  covered  with  marsh 
mallow  leaves  and  then  with  a  layer  of  wood  ashes. 

1875  PARISH,  Sussex  Gloss.,  Addenda,  p.  133. 
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57.  Ay,  an  egg.     This  word  I  hav  fully  illustrated  (TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiii.  203-211),  but  I  find  some  modern  relics  of  it  in  two  or  three 
surnames  which  help  to   prove   the   assertion   that   it   is   containd 
reliquially  in  cockney. 

The  common  surname  Birdseye,  tho  generally  taken  as  '  bird's  eye,' 
avis  oculus,  is  probably  '  bird's  egg,'  avis  ovum.  Compare  the  German 
surname  Vogelei,  Vogeley,  Eng.  as  if  *  fowl- ay,  '  bird- egg.'  I  hav  not 
lighted  upon  a  name  *  Vogelauge,  '  bird-eye.' 

Birdseye.  1857  New  York  Directory ;  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  212,  474. 

Vogelei.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Vogeley.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory. 

That  eggs  may  enter  into  surnames  appears  not  only  from  the 
clear  German  instance  Vogelei,  Vogeley,  already  cited,  but  from  the 
plain  surnames  Egg  and  Eggs,  both  authenticated.  See  also  p.  122. 

Egg.    1 85  7  New  York  Directory  ;  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  204. 
Eggs.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  204. 

To  my  explanation  of  cockney  as  cock  -\-  nay  for  an  ay,  parallel  to 
cockaneg  for  *cocknegg,  from  cock  +  negg  for  an  egg,  I  ad  the  state- 
ment that  there  may  be  present  in  the  ME.  cokney,  f  cock-egg,'  a 
remembrance  of  the  fable  which  derived  the  cockatrice  from  an  egg 
laid  by  a  cock  when  past  seven  years  old.  See  a  quotation  in  Lar- 
wood  and  Hotten,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  1861,  p.  161. 

58.  Ayword  (xxiii.  212).     I  find  one  more  instance  of  nayword, 
but  it  is  in  the  buffooning  of  Cotton,  and  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
original  evidence. 

And,  with  a  gibing  kind  of  nayword, 
Quoth  he,  blind  harpers  have  among  ye. 

1664-67  COTTON,  Virgil  Travestie.     (Toone.) 

70.  Eddy  (xxiii.  216).  An  eddy  became  a  neddy,  of  which  I  gave 
many  instances,  one  of  date  about  1450.  I  ad  one  of  almost  con- 
temporary date. 

We  haue  here  nowe  the  moste  foolysshe  fole,  and  the  verayst  nedy  that 
euer  I  sawe,  for  he  taketh  the  dogges  mete  from  them,  and  eteth  it 
himself,  ther  by  a  man  may  perfytely  knowe  that  he  is  a  natural  fole. 

c  1480?  Robert  the  Devyll  (Thorns,  Early  Prose  Rom.  1828,  i.  34). 

74.  Egg  (xxiii.  219).  An  egg,  as  I  hav  shown,  became  a  negg,  and 
negg  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  compound  cockaneg.  I 
can  now  giv  a  seventeenth  century  example  of  a  negg,  which,  taken 
with  cockaneg,  helps  to  confirm  my  explanation  of  cockney  (xxiii.  206). 
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It  is  the  custom  for  boys  and  girls  in  country  schools  ...  to  goe  in  a  gang 
from  house  to  house  with  little  clacks  of  wood,  and  when  they  come  to 
any  door  they  fall  a  beating  their  clacks  and  singing  (the  following) 
song,  and  expect  from  every  house  some  eggs,  or  a  piece  of  bacon.  .  .  . 
'  Harings,  Harings,  white  and  red,  Ten  a  penny,  Lent's  dead, 
Rise,  dame,  and  give  a  Negg,  Or  else  a  piece  of  Bacon.' 

1686-7  AUBREY,  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and Judaisme. 
(Northall,  Eng.  Folk-Rhymes,  p.  196.) 

87.  Eye1  (xxiii.  226).  I  giv  a  much  later  instance  of  the  form 
a  nye,  for  an  eye,  in  the  plural  nyes. 

So,  take  dis  hand :  winck  now  prea  artely  with  your  two  nyes. 

1600  DEKKER,  Old  Fortunatus. 

Of  the  compounds  or  unions  birdsnye,  pigsnye,  pinknye1,  pinknye*, 
I  giv  some  additional  examples. 

(2)  Pigs nye,  pigsny,  a  humorous  term  of  endearment. 

Above  all  other  prayse  must  I 
And  love  my  pretty  pygsnye. 

a  1 600?  Song,  in  Ritson's  Anc.  Songs,  p.  114. 
Thou  art  my  sweet  rogue,  my  lamb,  my  pigsny,  my  playfellow. 

1607  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Marriage.    (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ix.  547.) 

(3)  Pink-nye1,  also  pinkany,  etc.,  a  small  or  narrow  eye.     This 
term  was  also  used,  like  pigsnye,  as  an  expression  of  endearment. 

She  [Hero]  was  a  pretty  pinkany,  and  Venus  priest. 

a  1599  NASH.     (Amer.  N.  &°  Q.  viii.  133.) 
No,  sweet  pin&any.  1599  PORTER,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington. 

(Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vii.  324.) 

This  pink-nye  stil  exists  in  the  surname  Pinkney,  also  written  Pinck- 
ney,  ME.  Pinkeney,  Pinkenie.  I  find  Pinkenie  even  in  the  so-cald 
"  Roll  of  Battel  Abbey."  The  persons  who  bear  this  name  must  hav 
had  among  their  ancestors  some  one  who  had  narrow  or  winking  eyes. 
In  proof  of  this  explanation  I  find  the  surname  Pinkey  without  the 
attracted  n.  This  is  just  '  pink-eye.' 

(4)  Pink-nye~,  also  pinkney,  pinkeney,  and,  I  now  ad,  in  the  plural 
pinkie  nine.     I  find  it  used  of  eyes  inflamed  by  wine.     "  Who  hath 
rednesse  of  eyes  ?    They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  they  that  go  to 
seeke  mixt  wine."     (1611  Bible,  Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  30.) 

Oh  most  surpassing  Vine  .  .  . 
Thou  makest  some  to  stumble  .  .  . 
And  me  haue  pinkie  nine. 
1594  LODGE,  Wounds  of  Civil  War.     (Hunterian  Club,  p.  54.) 

(6)  Wall-nyed.  I  find  an  earlier  instance,  ME.  wolde-neighed, 
misprinted  by  Weber  wolden-eighed,  which  would  mean,  if  it  ment 
anything,  '  governd-eyed.' 
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In  this  tyme,  nougth  fer  thenne, 
Woned  a  kyng  of  selkouth  menne; 
Hy  ben  y-cleped  Albanyen, 
Alle  hy  ben  wigth  men; 
Her  visages  ben  blue  so  Ynde, 
Swiche  other  men  ne  may  me  non  fynde, 
Alle  wolden-eighed  [read  wolde-neighed~\  hy  beeth ; 
By  nigth  als  a  cat  hy  seeth. 
c  1340?  Kyng  Alisaunder,  1.  5268-5275.    (Weber,  Metr.  Rom.  i.  218.) 

(7)  Blear-nyed  for  blear-eyed  occurs  in  the  same  century  : 

For  smoke  and  smolder  smyteth  in  his  eyen, 

Til  he  be  blere-nyed  \bler-eyed  C]  or  blynde,  and  hors  in  the  throte. 

c  1377  LANGLAND,  Piers  Plowman  (B.),  xvii.  323. 
The  £/^«jWboynard.  1399  Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  164. 

(8)  Biddies-nye,  that  is,  ( Biddy's  eye/   'chicken's  eye/  is  also 
found  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Jella,  why  frown'st  thou?     Say,  sweet  biddies-nie, 
Has  hurt  thy  foote  with  treading  late  awry? 

1611  DAVIES,  Scourge  of  Folly.     (Wr.  p.  207.) 

The  same  term  in  the  normal  form  biddtfs-eyes  is  applied  to  the 
pansy. 

Biddy's  eyes.    The  pansy.     Somerset.  1857  WRIGHT. 

This  nye  is  latent  in  some  proper  names  beside  Pinkney. 

(9)  Blackney  is  '  black-eye,'  a  black-eyed  person ;  so  is  Blakeney, 
in  some  instances;    in  others  it  appears  to  hav  been  local,  from 
Blakeney  In  Norfolk ;    which  is  probably  '  Blake's  island '  or  else 
1  Black  island.' 

Blackney.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Blakeney.  1857  and  1891  Id. 

The  regular  form  Blackeye,  as  a  surname,  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  that  form,  a  fact  not  surprising  when  one  discerns  the  name 
in  five  other  forms,  Blackee,  Blackie,  Blakey,  Blakie,  Blaikie. 

Robertus  Niger- Oculus  ['  Black-Eye  ']   .  .  .  pro  felonia  suspensus. 

a  1600?  Calendarium  Genealogicum.     (B.  p.  434.) 
Blackee.  1857  New  York  Directory ;  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  297. 

Blackie.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Blakey.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Blakie.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Blaikie.  1860  New  York  Directory. 

(10)  Bulney,  'bull-eye.'     I  find  this  surname. 

Rauf  Bulney.  a  1522  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  103. 

I  find  a  surname  Bulley  (1824  in  Bowditch  1860  ;  1857  New  York 
Directory),  but  I  suppose  the  bull's  eye  is  not  concernd  in  it. 
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92.  Heel-to  (xxiii.  230) .  Of  neal-too  I  note  two  other  forms,  neale- 
toOy  and  neaPd-to,  which  latter  may  look  to  the  supposed  original  heald. 

Neale-too  [1678  Neal-too\t  in  Navigation,  is  when  it  is  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore.  1671  PHILLIPS,  New  World  of  Words. 

NeaVd-to,  (Sea-Term)  when  it  is  deep  Water,  close  to  the  Shore. 

1706  PHILLIPS,  New  World  of  Words;  same  in  1715  KERSEY. 

103.  Hoddy  (xxiii.  233).     For  noddy  I  giv  two  quotations  earlier 
than  the  first  one  given  before  (1573)  : 

Wyll  you  reedes  be  still  bendyng  bowing  bodies? 
Wyll  you  okes  be  still  stoute  stiffe  necked  nodies  ? 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD,  Proverbs  and  Epigrams  (Spenser  Soc.  1867),  p.  195. 
A  Noddy,  morio.  1570  LEVINS,  Manip.  Voc.  97, 1.  5. 

104.  Hoddy-peak  (xxiii.  235).    I  find  an  other  spelling  hodie-peake. 

(a)  Who  hereth  nought,         Nor  nought  can  speake, 

Maie  soone  be  thought         A  hodie  peake. 

1562  J.  HEYWOOD,  Proverbs  and  Epigrams  (Spenser  Soc.  1867),  p.  96. 
(£)  Bauc.     A  sot,  asse,  doult,  dull-pated  noddipeake.  1611  COTGRAVE. 

112.    Hour  (xxiii.  237).     This  is  an  earlier  quotation  for  a  nour. 

And  J>e  space  of  a  noure  hit  stykkyd  J>er  ry3t  so. 

c  1420  Vita  S.  Etheldredae  Eliensis,  I.  1013.     (Horstmann, 
Altengl.  Legend.  1881,  p.  305.) 

120.  Idiot  (xxiii.  240) .  Here  is  an  other  instance  of  the  assibilated 
form,  iffget,  here  speld  ijut. 

There  were  two  or  three  men  on  Scott's  River,  and  one  Chinaman,  that 

we  used  to  think  smart,  but  they  were  doddering  ijuts  to  him. 
1893  BRET  HARTE,  The  Heir  of  the  McHulishes  (Cent.  Mag.  Oct.  p.  925.) 

I  giv  an  example  of  nidiot,  fifty  years  older  than  the  earliest  given 
before  : 

Than  sayd  Johan  of  Florence  "  we  may  all  well  be  called  fooles  &  nydeates 
that  trust  our  wyfes  in  this  maner  as  we  do. " 

c  1510?  Frederyke  ofjennen  (Douce  Fragments  No.  79),  cited 
by  Furnivall,  Lanehani's  Letter  (N.  S.  S.  1890),  p.  xxvii. 

To  the  161  cases  of  Attraction  of  this  sort  which  I  hav  enumerated, 
and  the  ten  or  more  which  I  omitted  in  printing  as  being  trivial  or 
for  other  reasons,  as  stated  in  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  253,  I  ad  a  few 
more,  which  I  think  worthy  of  notice. 

162.  Aker,  or  to  use  the  accepted  error  of  spelling,  acker,  '  that 
which  causes  pain.'  I  suspect  that  an  aker,  miswritten  a  nakir,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  word  nakir,  defined  as  "  a  wander- 
ing pain  passing  from  one  limb  to  another." 
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(a)  *An  aker.  a  1800? 

And  this  same  tooth  pursued  their  track, 
By  adding  ackers  unto  ackers. 

a  1845  HOOD,  True  Story,  iii.  (1871)  317.     (N.  E.  D.) 

(£)   Nakir.     A  wandering  pain  passing  from  one  limb  to  another.      Wright. 

1860  WORCESTER.     (Not  in  1846  Worcester.) 

The  word  nakir  here  ascribed  to  "Wright,"  is  not  in  Wright's 
Provincial  Glossary,  1857,  in  its  alphabetic  place. 

163.  Ark,  ME.  ark,  arke.     ME.  an  ark  appears  as  a  nark. 

(a)   (b)  pan  of  a  nark  [var.  an  ark,  an  arke,  oon  arke~\  to  J>am  he  spak, 
In  Godd  wirscip  for  to  mak. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  6659. 

164.  Ebber,    ME.    ebber,    obber,   eber,    cebcere,    AS.    after,   fzft&r 
(=  O.  Fries,  after,  auber,  Bav.  after},  manifest,  open,  from  a-  +  beran, 
bear.     The  fiend  when  he  had  deceived  Adam  and  Eve  boasted ; 
but  — 

He  leied,  bat  eber  file  [va.r.  fats  file,  fals  fieof~\,  for-qui 
pat  yett  of  man  had  God  merci. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  813. 
par  lighes  now,  eber  \\*x.  foule  ;  2  mss.  difif.]  pantener. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  5143. 

ME.  an  eber  fole,  'a.  manifest  crazy  person,'  appears  as  a  nefter 
fole. 

(a)   Hym  that  we  halde  wyse,  36  halde  an  ebbere  fule. 

a  1400  Ms.  Line.  A.  i.  17,  f.  37.     (H.  p.  328.) 

(/>)   Sco  [var.  scho,  she,  ho,  sc.  Herodias]  cried  and  mad  ful  mikel  dole, 
Als  sco  bat  was  a  neber  [var.  an  ebber,  ane  obber,  a  grete\  fole. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.)  1.  13040. 

165.  Edge-tool.     An  edge-tool,  with  its  proverbial  uncertainty  of 
action,  makes  a  slip  and  appears  in  ME.  as  a  nege  tole. 

Hys  fader  hard  noys,  and  rode  toward  hem,  and  hys  men  ronne  befor  hym 
thyderward;  and  in  the  goyng  downe  of  hys  hors,  on,  he  wotte  not  ho, 
behynd  hym  smot  hym  on  the  hede  with  a  nege  tole,  men  know  not  with 
us  with  what  wepone,  that  he  fell  downe;  and  hys  son  fell  downe  be  fore 
hym  as  good  as  dede.  1448  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner  (1872),  i.  74. 

166.  Halfpenny,  commonly  pronounced  hapeny,  or  with  the  preva- 
lent British  lack  of  aspiration,  apeny. 

(#)  Colloquially,  we  all  say  ''apeny  ;  but  in  public  most  of  us  say  halfpenny. 

1894  W.  C.  B.  in  N.  and  Q.,  8th  ser.  vi.  96. 

This  candid  confession  one  Englishman  denies  with  all  the  just 
indignation  of  a  man  conscious  of  others'  guilt. 

"  O  illegimate  construction !  I  scorn  it  with  my  heels  !  "  "  All,"  indeed  ! 
I  never  said  apeny  in  my  life;  and  would  as  soon  say  'eels. 

1894  HENRY  H.  GIBBS,  in  N.  and  Q.,  8th  ser.  vi.  290. 
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I  find  an  'apeny  as  a  napeny,  in  a  society  magazine.     You  can 
find  things  even  in  a  society  magazine. 

(£)   And  the  fare  was  ten  bob  if  'twas  a  napeny. 

1862  London  Society,  Sept ,  p.  209. 

167.  111.    An  ill  name  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  and  falls  into  a  nyll 
name. 

(£)   Have  ye  bakbytyd  ore  slaunderd  any  man  or  woman  &  browght  them  in 
a  nyll  name  ? 
a  1600  Sloane  MS.  1584.     (Lane/tarn's  Letter,  N.  S.  S.  1890,  p.  cxxx.) 

168.  Inn.     I  find  in  ME.  an  in  written  a  nin. 

(a)  An  in.  c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  [see  below]. 

Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 
Whate'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.          a  1763  SHENSTONE. 
(3)   Yee  ga  wit  him,  he  sail  yow  bring 

Until  a  nin  [var.  an  in,  ane  in]  ful  skete  [so  2  mss.;   var.  squete,  mete]. 
c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1. 


I.    B.    Initial  N  lost  by  Attraction  to  the  article  a. 
The  following  additional  case,  tho  noted  before  in  an  other 
connection,  is  to  be  recorded  here. 

32.  Naples,  or  Napes,  ME.  Naples,  Napels,  Napuls,  also  with  loss 
of  /,  Napes,  also  without  s,  Napele,  from  OF.  Naples  —  It.  Napoli, 
from  L.  Neapolis,  Gr.  NeaTroAis,  '  Newtown,'  a  city  in  Italy.  Naples 
was  once  wel  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  name  of  a  port  from  which, 
as  I  hav  shown,  came  many  "  commodities  and  nycetees,"  "  nifles, 
trifles,"  and  "thyngs  of  complacence"  (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  193). 
These  things  wer  known  as  '  of  Naples/  or  in  the  vernacular,  a  Napes  ; 
as  we  hear  of  articles  de  Paris,  and  as  they  used  to  speak  of  Birming- 
ham ware,  in  the  vulgar  tung  Brummagem  ware,  briefly  Brummagem. 
But  a  Napes  came  to  be  misunderstood,  and  was  turnd  into  an  apes 
and  an  ape  ;  in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : 

(i)  Fustian  a  Napes,  also  found  in  the  precise  form  fustian  of 
Naples  (i  598),  fustian  of  Napuls  (1463)  came  to  be  written  fustian 
an  apes  (1575),  fustian  an  apes  ( 1 6 1 1 ) ,  fustian  an  Apes  ( 1 6 1 1 ) ,  and 
even  fustian  and  apes  (a  1627)  ;  "with  a  desperate  desire  and  a 
resolute  endeavor,"  like  the  fire  in  Mr.  Poe's  jingle  of  "The  Bells," 
to  get  out  of  its  proper  sphere.  The  fire,  if  we  may  believ  Mr.  Poe, 
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desired  "now,  now  to  sit  or  never,  by  the  side  of  the  pale-faced 
moon."  An  other  perversion  appears  in  fuschan  in  appules  (1519). 
The  forms  and  quotations  ar  set  forth  in  my  first  paper  under  Ape, 
TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  192,  193).  I  ad  a  mention  of  the  F.  gros  de 
Naples,  a  kind  of  silk. 

I  hav  lighted  upon  the  English  text  of  the  original  petition  of  the 
Commons,  which  by  the  royal  assent  became  the  statute  3  Edward  IV., 
cited  in  the  N.  E.  D.  in  the  French  version. 

That  noo  man  but  such  as  hath  possessions  of  the  yerely  value  of  XL  s.  use 
nor  were  in  Aray  for  his  body  .  .  .  eny  Fustian,  Bustian,  nor  Ftisdan 
[printed  Fastian~\  of  Napuls,  Scarlet  Cloth  engrayned  .  .  . 

1463  Petition  against  the  inordinate  use  of  Apparell  and  Aray 
(in  Antiquarian  Repertory,  1808,  iii.  420). 

(2)  Jack  a  Napes,  'Jack  of  Naples,'  was,  as  I  hav  explaind,  a 
popular  humorous  term  for  a  performing  ape  or  monkey,  imported 
from  Naples,  and  usually  exhibited  by  Italians.  The  name  came  to 
be  written  Jack  an  Apes,  Jack-an-apes,  Jdcke-Napes,  Jack  Napes, 
Jac  Napes,  etc.,  settling  down  to  Jackanapes  ;  and  then,  seeming 
to  be  a  plural  form,  it  was  made  singular  by  lopping  off  the  s,  and 
people  spoke  of  a  jackanape,  two  jackanapes,  etc.  ;  tho  the  original 
form  stil  remains  as  a  singular. 

The  history  of  the  word  is  wel  shown  in  the  38  quotations  which 
I  gave  (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  190-193)  ;  but  because  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  remains  to  be  discoverd,  and  because  the 
explanation  I  hav  given  is  not  generally  known,  I  giv  the  forms  so 
far  discoverd  in  their  chronologic  order,  according  to  the  earliest 
date  I  know  for  each,  and  ad  some  more  quotations  :  Jac  Napes 
(a  1450),  Jac  Nape  (a  1450),  Jack  Napis  (a  1450),  Jack  Napes 
(a  \$2<2)  ,  Jack-an-apes  (a  \$$&),  jackanapes  (a  \$$&),Jacke-a-napes 
(i$4$)  ,  Jacke-Nafiss  (1592),  iakeanapes  (  1  6  1  1  )  ,  jacanapes  (1616), 
lack  an  Apes  (1623),  lacke-an-Apes  (1623),  lack-an-ape  (1623), 
lack  'Nape  (1623),  Jack  an  Ape  (1637),  jackanape  (i&2*\jackanips 


The  forms  to  be  discoverd  ar  *Jak  a  Napes,  and  the  original  *Jak 
of  Naples,  before  the  year  1450  and  probably  about  1400.  In  the 
first  quotation  below  Jack  Napis  is  used  satirically,  as  in  the  previous 
quotations  of  the  same  date  referring  to  the  same  person. 

Wherefore  Beamownt,  that  gentille  rache, 
Hath  brought  Jack  Napis  in  an  eville  cache. 

a  1450  On  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  {Pol.  Poems  and  Songs, 
1861,  ii.  225). 
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Pi.  Jackanapes  hath  wit.      1590  Three  Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London. 

(Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  v.  385.) 

The  GtemUng  Jackanapes  [a  sign]  over  against  the  Vnicorne  in  the  lewrie. 
1593  ELIOT,  Fruits  for  the  French,  or  Parlement  of  Pratlers. 

(Hist,  of  Signboards,  1866,  p.  440.) 
Qtteen.    My  dear  son  Jack  ! 
John.    Your  dear  son  Jack-an-apes  ! 
Your  monkey,  your  baboon,  your  ass,  your  gull. 

ifooLook  About  You  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vii.  429). 
Jack-an-Apes.  1678  LITTLETON  (Gent.  Mag.,  1777). 

An  Ape,  or  Jackanapes.     Simia,  f.,  Simius,  m. 

1693  Lingute  Romance  Diclionarium  luculentum  novum. 
To  Mr.  John  Wright,  at  the  "Jackanapes  on  Horseback." 

1700  Advertisement  quoted  in  Hist,  of  Signboards,  1866,  p.  440. 

The  false  singular  jackanape  is  foreshadowd  in  the  early  form 
" Jac  Nape  soule  "  beside  "Jac  Napes  soule  "  (f  1450  ;  TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiii.  191),  and  in  Dr.  Caius's  broken  English  Jack-an-ape,  Jack 
'Nape  (1623;  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  191).  The  following  is  a  later 
quotation. 

Can  lack  an  Ape  be  merry  when  his  clog  is  at  his  heele? 

1637  Proverb,  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  294. 

29.  Navel.  I  find  avel  for  navel  in  the  printed  text  of  Palladius 
on  Husbondrie  (E.E.T.S.,  1872,  p.  213),  but  the  facts  that  a  navel 
has  never  been  a  current  phrase  (the  navel  is  the  common  form), 
and  that  the  printed  text  mentiond  is  il  edited  and  not  to  be  trusted 
at  critical  points,  incline  me  to  regard  avel  as  a  mere  blunder. 


II.  Cases  involving  the  old  dativ  form  then  of  the  article 
the. 

A.  Cases  in  which  the  final  n  of  Middle  English  then  has 
become  attacht  to  the  following  word  ;  as  in  at  then  aske, 
atten  ashe,  atte  nashe,  and  so  Nash.  See  TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiii.  279-287. 

8.    Ash  (xxiii.  282). 

Here  lyes  the  Collyer,  John  of ' Nashes, 
By  whom  Death  nothing  gain'd,  he  swore : 
For  living  he  was  dust  and  ashes, 
And  being  dead  he  is  no  more. 

a  1637  Epitaph  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  416. 

4.  Oven  (xxiii.  281).  I  mentiond  Thomas  atte  Novene.  As  oven 
became  in  dialectal  speech  oon,  so  Novene  has  become  Noon,  Noone, 
a  common  surname.  Lower  gave  up  the  etymology  of  Noone  "  in 
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despair,"  but  when  he  waxt  really  desperate  he  usually  gave  an  ex- 
planation, if  not  two.  The  etymologist  who  hesitates  is  lost.  If  he 
does  not  hesitate,  he  is  in  great  danger. 

(£)  A  third  group  of  surnames  of  similar  appearance,  Day,  Weekes,  Mattin  and 
Dawn,  Evening  and  Vesper,  Noone  and  Morrow,  may  here  be  noticed. 
.  .  .  Noone  I  give  up  in  despair. 

1860  LOWER,  Patronymica  Britannica,  p.  347. 

Noon.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Noone.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Francis  None.  1548  in  ELLIS,  Orig.  letters,  3d  ser.  1846,  iii.  302. 

The  15  instances  of  surnames  in  N-,  derived  from  locativ  phrases 
originally  beginning  with  at  then  .  .  .,  atten  .  .  .,  atte  N-,  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list.  Reserving  some  doutful  cases,  I  ad  6  more. 

1 6.  Ey,  ME.  ey,  AS.  eg,  1g,  an  island.      Some  one  living  atten  eye, 
atten  ye,  l at  the  island,'   may  be  the  ancestor  of  the  wel. known 
William  Nye,  and  probably  also  of  those  named  Ney   (when  not 
French),  Nay,  and  Naye. 

(a)  Nash  is,  in  like  manner  a  corruption  of  Atten-Ash,  and  Nye  of  Atten-Eye, 

at  the  island.  1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  40. 

0)   Nye.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Ney.  1889  Id. 

Nay.  1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Naye.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

17.  Hill.     Various  persons  wer,  and  some  stil  ar,  located  '  at  the 
hill,'  ME.  atten  hylle ;  and  this  locativ  phrase  becoming  a  surname, 
emerged  sometimes  as  Nill  and  sometimes  as  Till  (see  p.  123)  ;  in 
most  cases  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  simple  Hill. 

(«)  Atten  hylle.     (See  Atte  hylle,  p.  123.) 

(b}   Nill.     '  1857  New  York  Directory ;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

1 8.  How,  a  hill;  ME.  how,  howe.     William  or  John  atten  howe 
may  be  the  ancestor  of  persons  now  cald  Now  ;  as  he  is  of  those  cald 
How  and  Howe  and  Hough,  where  the  attracted  n  does  not  appear. 

(«)  Atten  howe.  a  1500?     (See  Atte  howe,  Bardsley,  p.  563.) 

(£)  Naturally  enough,  we  have  [in  Boston]  but  one  Now,  while  we  have  a 
long  series  of  Morrows.  We  are  truly  a  go-ahead  people;  and  accord- 
ingly no  Yesterdays.  I  find  indeed,  a  Mr.  Yesterday  at  Philadelphia. 

1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  281. 

There  was  no  Yeste rday  in  Philadelphia  in  1821  or  1889,  nor  is 
there  any  to-day.  There  was  one  Now  in  Philadelphia  in  1889,  but 
he  was  untimely,  and  is  Now  no  more. 

Now  [i  entry].  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(c)   How.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Howe.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 
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19.  Hand,  commonly  misspeld  island.     One  living  atten  Hand, '  at 
the  iland,'  has  given  rise  to  the  surname  Niland,  also  speld  Nyland, 
and  found  also  as  Nilan.     I  hav  not  found  the  surname  * 'Island 'as  yet. 

(cT)  *  Atten  iland.  a  1500? 

(£)   Niland.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Nyland.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Nilan.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

20.  He,  commonly  misspeld  isle.     One  living  at  then  iley  atten  He, 
may  be  the  father  of  those  cald  Nile. 

(<*)  *  Atten  He.  a  1500? 

(£)  Nile  (1860)  ...  Mr.  Nile  lives  at  Ottawa,  C.  W. 

1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  174. 
(c)  In  England  are  families  of  Gravel,  Isle,  Ore,  Rill  and  River. 

1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  247. 

The  surname  De  Lisle,  Delisle,  formerly  De  Lyle,  del  Yle,  and  the 
simple  Lisle,  Lyle,  hav  a  similar  origin  in  the  French. 

Sir  Gerard  de  Lyle  ...  Sir  Robert  del  Yle  ...  Sir  Bawdwyn  de  Lyle. 

a  1400  Names  and  Arms  of  the  Ancient  Nobility  (in  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  1807,  i.  114). 

2 1 .  lies,  commonly  misspeld  isles,  also  enters  into  surnames.    Some 
one  living  atten  ties  must  hav  been  the  supernominal  ancestor  of  the 
families  cald  Niks,  if  this  name  is  not  a  patronymic  genitiv  of  Nile, 
above.    I  find  also  the  surnames  Isles  and  Islet  without  the  attracted  n. 

(3)   Niles.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  1860  Bo WD ITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  446. 
(c)   lies.  1857  New  York  Directory  ;  1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames, 

p.  242,  448;    1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 
Mr.  Islet  lives  at  Montreal;   Mr.  Isles  at  Philadelphia. 

1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  249. 
Isles.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 


III.    Cases  involving  mine  or  thine. 

A.    Cases  in  which  the  final  ;/  has  become  attacht  to  the 
following  noun.     See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  289-301. 

2.   Ancestor  (xxiii.  289).    This  is  the  full  text  of  the  quotation  for 
the  attracted  form : 

(£)   A  pore  pryery,  a  fundacion  off  my  nawynsetres. 

1535  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries, 
Camden  Soc.  (1843),  P-  51- 
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6.    Eye  (xxiii.  290).     I  giv  a  very  early  example  of  the  attracted 
form  of  thine  eye. 

(a)  Why  holdes  thine  eie  that  lamentable  rhewme, 

Like  a  proud  riuer  peering  ore  his  bounds? 

1623  SHAKESPEARE,  King  John  ii.     (F1  p.  8.) 
(3)   And  i  J>e  sai  ]?ou  sal  J>er  dei, 

Joseph  J>i  sun  sal  luke  f>i  net  [var.  pin  eye,  pine  eye,  pin  eje]. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  5223. 

9.   Ore,  grace  (xxiii.  291).     This  is  an  other  very  early  example. 

Vndo,  vndo,  leuedi,  pi  nare  [var.  pin  are,  pin  ore,  thyne  ore~\ 
To  this  caitif  casten  in  care  ! 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  10099. 

11.  Own   (xxiii.  291).      The  following  additional  quotations  wil 
show  how  very  common  was  the  use  of  my  nown,  thy  nown,  for  myn 
own,  thine  own. 

(1)  Mine  own,  my  nown. 

(£)  For  I  aman  [a  man]  in  graf  di3t, 

In  a  toumb  J?at  was  my  nawen  [var.  mine  auen,  myn  owen~\. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.),  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  17312. 
Wrytyn  with  my  noune  chaunsery  hand,  yn  hast. 

1448  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  i.  76. 
For  the  excuse  of  my  noivn  comyng. 

1458?  EARL  OF  SALISBURY  in  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  i.  421. 

But  my  wyves  [coseyn]  and  j.  coseyn  of  myn  noune  that  were  yomen  of 

the  Croune,  they  went  to  the  Kyng,  and  got  grase  and  j.  charty  of  pardon. 

1456  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  i.  135. 

My  nown  dere  sone. 

c  1488-1503  in  Paston  Letters  (ed.  Gairdner,  1872),  Hi.  398. 
My  nanne  [nawne?]  good  Lord. 

1515  "MARY  Quene  of  France  "  Letter  in  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  3d  ser. 

1846,  i.  120. 

But  for  my  none  parte  ...  I  have  and  doe  wish  a  good  and  a  sure  peace  .  .  . 
1586  EARL  OF  LEYCESTER  in  Leycester  Correspondence 
(Camden  Soc.  1844),  p.  246. 

(2)  Thine  own,  thy  nown. 

(£)   Qui  sekes  J>ou  me  hat  es  pi  naun  [var.  pin  aun,  pine  awen,  pin  owen~]  ? 
c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  7742. 

(3)  His  nown. 

(&)  That's  his  nown  sweet  boy. 

1596  NASH,  Summers'  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

12.  Aunt  (xxiii.  293).     This  is  an  earlier  example  for  thy  naunt : 

For-qui  his  moder  was  pi  naunt  [var.  pin  aunt,  tin  anf\. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  24675. 

18.    Ell  (xxiii.  298).     This  abbreviation  of  Ellen,  from  which,  in 
mine  Ell,  has  come  my  Nell,  I  hav  cald  unrecorded.     I  can  now 
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record  it  on  personal  information,  as  in  present  use.  Tho  hitherto 
unnoticed,  it  must  of  course  be  old.  In  an  old  broadside  I  find 
an  other  El  bravely  used  for  Elizabeth  : 

(a)       So  thus  my  leaue  I  take  :         O  souldier,  now  farewell  : 

No  more  to  do  now  will  I  make,         But  God  preserue  Queene  El. 

c  1580  in  Anc.  Ballads  and  Broadsides  (1870),  p.  120. 
(£)  Then  we  will  have  little  Nell  .  .  . 

And  Jane  with  the  black  lace; 
We  will  have  bouncing  Bess  also. 

c  1520  The  Four  Elements  (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  i.  26). 

I  would  faine  haue  arm'd  to  day,  but  my  Nell  [Helen]  would  not  haue 

it  so.  1623  SHAKESPEARE,  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  i.     (F1  p.  [90].) 

26.  Ike,  a  contraction  of  Isaac,  Izaak.  I  hav  shown  how  myne 
Ikey  gave  rise  to  Nikey  (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  301).  I  note  an  other 
diminutiv  form  Niken,  speld  Nykin,  represented  as  a  wife's  baby-talk 
name  for  her  husband  Isaac  (1687  Congreve,  Old  Bachelor,  iv.  4). 


I  record  some  additional  cases  under  this  bed. 

27.  Hick.  Mine  Hick  has  probably  given  rise  to  my  Nick  and  so 
to  Nick  in  other  positions.  But  Nick  is  also  in  part,  in  greater  part, 
an  abbreviation  of  Nicol,  once  a  very  common  name,  ME.  Nicol, 
OF.  Nicole,  ML.  Nicolas,  LL.  Nicolaus,  Gr. 


O)  Mine  Hick? 

(£)   William  fil.  Nyck.  a  1600  Writs  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  579.) 

Here  lyeth  Thorn.  Nicks  body, 
Who  lived  a  foole  and  dyed  a  nody. 

a  1637  Epitaph  in  Camden,  Remaines,  p.  403. 

Nan,  Noll,  Kate,  Moll,         Brave  lasses  have  lads  to  attend  'em,  -i 

Hodge,  Nick,  Tom,  Dick,         Brave  country  dancers,  who  can  amend  'em? 

a  1700/00;*  to  the  Maypole.     (B.  p.  95.) 

28.  Hickon,  Hicken,  Hickin.     See  much  about  this  form  in  other 
parts  of  this  paper  (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  231,  232  ;  xxiv.  128). 

Mine  Hicken  or  Hicken  would  result  in  *my  Nicken  or  Nickin, 
which  I  find  as  a  surname  *  Nicken,  Nickens,  Nickins. 

Hannah  Nickins,  widow  [colored].  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Nickens.  1889  Id. 

29.  Hob.     Mine  Hob  would  result  in  *my  Nob,  whence  the  sur- 
name Nobb,  Nobbs.     My  Hob  also  occurs. 

a)  Thoo's  a  good  lad,  my  Hobb.     1685  Yorkshire  Dialogue.     (See  xxiv.  117.) 
Nobbs.  1  86  1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
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IV.  Cases  in  which  the  final  n  of  none  has  become  attacht 
to  the  following  noun  (xxiii.  302).  The  following  ar  addi- 
tional cases. 

3.  End.     ME.  nan  end,  non  end,  appears  as  na  nend. 

J?ai  wat  bair  pine  sal  ha  na  nend  [var.  nan  ende,  noon  ende,  no  end~\. 

c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  23263. 

4.  Ending.     ME.  nan  ending,  noon  ending  appears  as  na  nending. 
The  three  kings  ar  led  on  by  the  star  to  Bethlehem  : 

Jjir  kinges  rides  forth  thair  rade, 
J>e  stern,  alwais  J?am  forwit  [var.  by  fore  heni\  glade, 
J?ai  said,  "  far  we  nu  to  yond  king 

J>at  sal  on  erth  haf  na  nending  [var.  nan  euening,  non  evenyng,  noon 
euenynge~\."     c  1300  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  ms.)  (E.E.T.S.),  1.  11427. 

The  various  readings  indicate,  however,  that  ending  in  the  Cotton 
ms.  is  a  substitute  for  evening,  meaning  '  equal,'  literally  '  comparison.' 


I  hav  to  record  an  other  class  of  attraction  of  N. 
VI  a.    Words  which  hav  attracted  n  from  a  preceding  COIL- 
junction  an  or  'n  for  and. 

Blood  and  wounds,  a  relic  of  a  once  common  oath,  reduced  in  the 
vernacular  to  blood  art  ouns,  written  also  blood  an(d)  oons,  became 
in  easy  speech  blood  'n'  ouns,  blood" nouns,  and  then  simply  nouns. 

(a)  The  bluff  dragoons  swore  blood  and  'oons, 

They'd  make  the  rebels  run,  man. 

1745  ADAM  SKIRVING,  The  Battle  of  Tranent-Muir,  or  of 

Preston-Pans.      (Child,  Ballads,  vii.  169.) 
The  cutting  shaver,  that  sweares  wounds  and  blood. 

1600  The  Newe  Metamorphosis.     (Wr.  p.  845.) 

A  curious  survival  of  this  phrase  appears  in  the  name  blood-nouns, 
sometimes  bloody-nouns,  applied  by  boys  in  the  city  of  Washington 
some  years  ago,  and  I  dare  say  now,  to  bull-frogs.  The  boys  do  not, 
or  did  not  when  I  was  one  of  them,  know  the  origin  of  blood-nouns  ; 
perhaps,  as  the  form  bloody-nouns  suggests,  they  thought  of  some- 
thing dark  and  dredful,  like  the  parts  of  speech.  I  suppose,  now, 
that  blood-nouns  is  an  old  term,  transferd  from  the  oath,  or  from 
some  blood-curdling  tale  of  giants.  Giants  whom  I  heard  about  then 
frequently  said  "  Fe-fo-fi-/#w,  I  smel  the  blood  of  an  English/ft^," 
and  said  it  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  The  frogs  had  also  a  deep  bass 
voice.  It  was  no  stuttering  Greek  squawk  — 

/co<i£  Ko&%.  405  B.C.  ARISTOPHANES,  The  Frogs,  209. 
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but  a  deep  Roman  hoarseness  : 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd,  "  God  save  King  Log !  " 

1729  POPE,  Dunciad,  I.  329. 

The  frogs  wer  therefore  cald  blood-nouns.  But  we  did  not  then 
think  of  it  so  curiously :  and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  name  is  now 
recorded  for  the  first  time.  I  hav  been  informd  that  the  term  is  or 
was  known  in  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 

The  last  reduction  of  the  phrase  left  it  a  more  or  less  innocuous 
monosyllable,  nouns : 

"Nouns,  man,  the  White  hall  gateways  were  planned  by  the  great  Hol- 
bein," answered  Mr.  George.  1822  SCOTT,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ii. 

The  original  form  of  the  oath  in  question,  omitting  the  adjurativ 
by,  was  God's  blood  and  wounds ;  one  of  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  the  "  realism  "  of  medieval  piety  lent  itself,  as  all  "  realism  "  in 
all  ages  must,  to  base  uses.  "  Realism  "  is  that  which  is  regarded 
as  true,  because  it  is  vile.  After  the  oath  was  reduced  to  blood  an* 
ouns,  blood  'n'  ouns,  and  nouns,  the  possessiv  God's  was  sometimes 
restored,  in  a  perverted  form,  gogs  nouns,  odds  nouns ;  the  word 
blood  of  the  original  phrase  being  wholly  lost. 

He  stampt  and  stard, 

And  swore  gogs  nownes, 
He  beat  the  villen  clowne. 

1577  KENDALL,  Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (1874),  p.  176. 
Diacene,  god  forbid,  gods  forbod,  an  interiection,  gogs  nouns. 

1598  FLORIO. 

And  for  prompt  service  —  odds  nouns  !  it  should  be  prompt  to  be  useful. 

1822  SCOTT,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xiii. 

For  a  treatment  of  the  other  form  zounds  for  God's  wounds,  and 
of  similar  cases  of  Attraction,  I  must  refer  to  a  reservd  paper,  or  to 
the  military  history  of  Flanders. 


§  II.     Initial  T  gaind. 

IX.  Cases  involving  the  preposition  at.  TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiv.  96-98. 

The  following  additional  cases  of  this  kind  of  Attraction 
ar  noted.  Additional  cases  under  this  and  other  classes  ar 
numberd  in  sequence  after  the  last  case  previously  noted. 

12.  Abbey.  One  living  atte  abbey  was  the  ancestor  of  those  who 
ar  cald  Tabbey  or  Tabby;  who  hav  no  feline  relations.  With  the 
omission  of  the  preposition  and  article,  the  surname  became  Abbey. 
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It  will  be  observd  that  surnames  like  Ash,  Abbey,  Hill,  How,  etc., 
ar  not  identical  with  the  nouns  ash,  abbey,  hill,  etc.,  but  ar  reductions 
of  the  full  locativ  phrases  atte  ash,  atte  abbey,  atte  hill,  etc.  They 
thus  come  third  in  mention —  (c)  after  (a)  and  (£). 

(a)  (£)  Diuers  also  had  names  from  trees  neare  their  habitations,  as  Oke, 
Ashe,  Box,  Alder,  Elder,  Beach.  .  .  .  And  here  is  to  bee  noted  that 
diners  of  this  sort  have  been  strangely  contracted,  as  At  Ashe  into  Tash, 
At  Oke  into  Toke,  At  Abbey  into  Tabbey,  At  the  End  into  Thend. 

1637  CAMDEN,  Remaines,  p.  122., 

(£)    Tabbey.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Tabby.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

(<:)   Abbey.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

15.  Ax.  Some  one  living  at  the  sign  of  the  Ax,  *John  atte  Axe, 
may  be  the  ancestor  of  persons  named  Tax,  Tacks ;  as  an  other 
person,  or  the  same,  John  atten  Axe,  is  the  ancestor  of  those  cald 
Nax  (see  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  284). 

(#)  Mary  at  Ax,  diocis  London.  c  1502  Arnold^  Chron.  (1811),  p.  251. 

Printed  for  William  Gay,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Hosier  Lane,  at 

the  signe  of  the  Axe,  July  29,  1642. 

1642  A  Petition,  etc.     {Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  346.) 
(£)    Tax.  1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  87. 

I  find  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Axe  given  a  distinctly  scriptural 
position  by  changing  the  Axe  into  the  Acts  —  of  the  apostles  ! 

(c)  Hen.  Ramsey,  a  joyner,  in  St.  Mary  Acts,  at  the  signe  of  the  Sugar  Loafe. 
1675  Letter,  in  Antiq.  Repertory  (1809),  iv.  637. 

The  frequency  of  .the  custom  of  designating  a  person  as  living 
'at  the  sign  of  so-and-so,  appears  from  a  story  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  Ghost.  This  Ghost  told  a  man  where  to  find  certain  hidden 
money  and  papers,  which  wer  to  be  "  delivered  according  to  his 
orders,  to  some  of  his  relations  living  in  such  a  house  in  Southwarke, 
who  were  off  such  a  name,  at  such  a  sygne,  and  were  ye  forth  genera- 
tion from  him."  (1675  Fr.  Morgan,  Letter,  in  Antiq.  Repertory, 
1809,  iv<  636) . 

15.  Eagle.  I  hav  shown  (TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  284)  how  atten 
egle  became  Neagle,  Naigle,  Nagle.  With  the  article  all  lost,  atte  egle 
became  Teagle;  a  surname  found  in  several  places.  With  preposi- 
tion and  article  both  lost,  the  name  becomes  Eagle  or  Egle. 

(b}    Teagle.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory;  1891  New  York  Directory. 

(c)    Eagle.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

Egle.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 
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17.  Edder,  also  eder,  ether,  a  hedge,  an  inclosure;   ME.  *eder, 
AS.  edor,  eder,  eodor=Q§.  edor,  etc.      William   *atte   edder,   may 
hav  been  the  ancestor  of  William  Tedder,  and  perhaps  of  Mr.  Teather. 

(£)    Wylliam  Tedder.     1588  Book  in  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.'s  Catalog  No.  526,  p.  23. 
Teather.  1857  New  York  Directory  •  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  321. 

18.  Egg.     A  man  living  'at  the  sign  of  the  egg,'  and  there  wer 
such  signs,  would  sometimes  be  cald  William  or  John  atte  egge  ;  and 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  present  bearers  of  the 
surnames  Tegg  and  Tagg.     Eggs  ar  in  some  quarters  aggs.     Without 
the  preposition  the  surname  appears  as  Egg,  Egge. 

(d)  In  Norwich  there  was  (and  we  believe  is  still)  a  curious  combination,  the 
Whip  and  Egg,  which  existed  in  that  locality  as  early  as  the  year  1750, 
and  which  is  enumerated  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Whip  and 
Eggshell,  amongst  the  taverns  in  the  black  letter  ballad  of  "  London's 
Ordinarie,  or  Everie  Man  in  his  Humour,"  whilst  a  still  earlier  mention 
occurs  in  Mother  Bunch's  Merriment,  (1604,)  when  the  transformation 
of  pigs  into  fowls,  whereby  one  of  the  gulls  was  so  "  sweetly  deceyved," 
is  laid  at  the  whip  and  Eggshell.  It  has  been  explained  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Whip  and  Nag,  but  the  combination  of  these  two  would  be  so 
obvious  that  a  corruption  would  scarcely  be  possible. 

18616  LARWOOD  and  HOTTEN,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  357. 
The  Whip  and  Eggshell,  and  the  Broom  by  name. 

1685  Great  Britain 's  Wonder.     (Hist,  of  Signboards,  1866,  p.  357.) 

(<*)    Tegg.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

(0   £&&•  *^57  New  York  Directory. 

Egge.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Eggs.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

20.  Harp.     A  man  located  at  the  sign  of  the  harp,  atte  harpe, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  families  cald  Tarp,  as  wel  as 
of  those  cald  Harp. 

The  Harp,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  sign  of  a 
bird-fancier,  "  over  against  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand "  [London 
Gazette,  1700],  and  is  still  used  as  the  sign  of  many  public-houses, 
generally  denoting  an  Irish  origin. 

1866  LARWOOD  and  HOTTEN,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  340. 
[The  sign  of  the]  Harpe,  for  Irland. 

a  1700  Harl.  Mss.  5910  vol.  II.  fol.  167  (quoted  in  Hist,  of 

Signboards,  p.  134.) 

(£)    Tarp.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  452. 

Tarpp.  1889  Philadelphia  City  Directory. 

(<:)   In  New  York  I  find  families  of  ...  Harp.     Mr.  Harp  lives  at  Quebec. 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  291. 

21.  Hay,  a  hedge.     William  atte  haye,  'at  the  hedge,'  may  be  the 
ancestor  of  William  Tay.     Of  course  Hay  and  Haye,  Plays,  Hayset 
and  Hayes  are  surnames  of  the  same  locativ  origin. 
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(0)  William  atte  Haye. 

a  1600  Placitorum  in  Dem.  Cap.  Westminster.     (B.  p.  559.) 

&)   William  Tay.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

>)    William  Hay.  1891  Id. 

Haye  .  .  .  Hayes  ,  .  .  Hays  .  .  .  Hayse.  1891  Id. 

22.  Hen.     One  living  at  the  sign  of  the  hen,  atte  henne,  may  hav 
been  the  progenitor  of  those  few  who  answer  to  the  name  of  Ten;  who 
can  not  all  say,  "  Nos  numerus  sumus,"  tho,  like  the  many,  "  fruges 
consumere  natiV 

I'm  amazed  at  the  signs         As  I  pass  through  the  Town, 
To  see  the  odd  mixture  :  .  .  .         The  Razor  and  Hen. 

1710  British  Apollo,  iii.  34.     {Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  18.) 

(£)   The  families  of  Six,  Ten,  and  Eighteen,  seem  to  have  remained  in  the 

mother-country.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  284. 

23.  Hill.     John  atte  hille,  atte  hi!,  is  the  nominal  ancestor  of  those 
named  without  change  A  thill,  and  with  loss  of  the  preposition,  Hill, 
and  with  the  attracted  /",  Till,  in  the  patronymic  form  Tills,  Tylls. 
See  also  Nill,  p.  115. 

(«)   Bate  Ate-hil.  a  1600?  Hundred  Rolls.     (B.  p.  521.) 

]o\matHil,  a  1600?  Writs  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  561.) 

Alexander  atte  Hette.  a  1600?  Rolls  of  Parliament.     (B.  p.  560.) 

This  seems  to  giv  Alexander  a  dismal  address  :  but  there  is  no 
infernal  meaning  in  his  surname. 

Gregory  Attehil.    a  1600?  in  BROMEFIELD,  Hist,  of  Norfolk.     (B.  p.  521.) 
AthilL  1875  BARDSLEY,  p.  no. 

Robinet  of  the  Hill.     Proc.  and  Ordinances,  Privy  Council.     (B.  p.  590.) 
(3)   Alexander  fil.  Tylle.     Documents  illustrative  of  Eng.  History.    (B.  p.  603.) 
Till.     See  William.     Sometimes  perhaps  a  contraction  of  At-Hill. 

1860  LOWER,  P.  B. 

Till.     1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory  ;  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 
Tylls.  1639  in  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  338. 

Perhaps  the  surname  Tull  is  a  variant  of  Till,  as  Hull 'is  a  variant 
of  Hill  (ME.  hylle,  httlle,  AS.  hyll},  when  not  local,  from  Hull  in 
Yorkshire. 

(Y)   Thomas  Hylle  .  .  the  xiii  yere  [of  Edw.  IV.]. 

c  1502  Arnold^s  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xxxvi. 

Richard  Hill,  walker,  1569  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of 

Ludlow  (Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  141. 

24.  Hillock.     The  local  addition  *atte  hilloke  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  surname  Tillock  (if  this  be  not  a  variant  of  Tullock,  TullocK]. 

(£)   Names  extinct  in  Boston  .  .  .   Tillock. 

1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  463. 
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25.  Hook,  ME.  hoke.     According  to  Lower,  "  Atte  hooke  became 
'Tooke" ;  but  I  find  no  original  instance  of  Atte  hooke.     The  sense 
might  be  '  at  the  point  of  land.'     The  form  Hook  also  appears  as 
Hooke,   Houk,  Hucke,  in  sixteenth  century  Hooke,  Hoock,  Houke, 
Howke,  and  Tooke  as  Toke. 

(a}  Atte  hooke?  a  1500?     (Lower,  P.  £.,  p.  162.) 

(£)   Hooke,  Howke.     Atte  Hooke  became  '  Tooke. 

1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  48. 

26.  Hope.     Some  one  living  atte  hope,  '  at  the  vale,'  or  '  at  the 
hill,'  gave  rise  to  the  name  Tope,  as  wel  as  Hope.     Toop  and  Toup 
may  also  belong  here. 

(«)  David  atte  Hope.  a  1600?  Issues  of  the  Exchequer.     (B.  p.  562.) 

(b)    Tope.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames. 

Toop.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Toup.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

27.  How,  a  hill;  ME.  howe.     Some  one  atte  howe,  'at  the  hill,' 
became  the  ancestor  of  those  cald  Tow  or  Towe,  as  wel  as  of  those 
cald  Now  (see  p.  115). 

(a)  Letitia  atte  Howe.         a  1600?  Writs  of  Parliament.  (B.  p.  563.) 

Robert  ad  le  Ho  [Eng.  +  Lat.  -f  Fr.  +  Eng. !] 

a  1500?  Chronicon  Petroburgense  (Camden  Soc.)      (B.  p.  563.) 
(£)    Tow.  *     1891  Neiv  York  Directory. 

Towe.  1891  Id. 

How.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Howe.  1889  Id. 

28.  Oak.     As  one  living  atten  oke  '  at  the  oak '  became  the  an- 
cestor of  Noke,  Nokes,  Noakes  (see  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  p.  282),  so 
he  may  hav  been,  as  living  also  atte  oke,  at  oke,  the  ancestor  of  Toke, 
and  perhaps  of  some  cald  Tooke,  tho  the  latter  form  is  supposed  to 
be  of  different  origin,  Atte  hooke  (see  Hook,  before).     Some  earlier 
man  living  atte  ake,  may  be  the  ancestor  of  persons  now  cald  Tack; 
tho  this  surname  is  also  in  part  of  German  origin. 

(a)  Richard  atte  oke. 

a  1600?  Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  morten  .     (B.  p.  579.) 

Richard  atte  Ok.  a  1600?     (B.  p.  128.) 

(£)   Diuers  of  this  sort  haue  beene  strangely  contracted  as,  At  Ashe  into 

Tash,  At  Oke  into  Toke.  1637  CAMDEN,  Remaines,  p.  122. 

Tack.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  364. 

29.  Owl.     Some  one  living  at  the  sign  of  the  Owl,  atte  owle,  may 
be  the  father  of  such  as  call  themselvs  Towle,  and  perhaps  Towell 
and  Tool,  Toole ;  tho  these  surnames  may  be  derived  in  some  cases 
from  St.  Olave  (see  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  106). 
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(a)  I  have  not  met  with  Owl  as  a  surname,  but  '  Towle  looks  like  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  At  the  Owle,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  discovered  a  few 
pages  forward.  1842  LOWER,  Eng.  Surnames,  p.  103,  note. 

The  landlord  of  an  alehouse  at  Calverley,  near  Leeds,  has  put  his  premises 
under  the  protection  of  Minerva's  bird,  the  Owl.  At  St.  Helens,  Lan- 
cashire, there  is  a  still  more  curious  sign,  viz.  the  Owl's  Nest,  or  the  Owl 
in  the  Ivy  Bush. 

1866  LARWOOD  and  HOTTEN,  Hist,  of  Signboards,  p.  223. 

(£)    Towl  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Towle.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Stt/olk  Surnames;   1889  Philadelphia 

Directory;   1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory. 
Towell.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

30.  Ox.     It  is  supposed  that  some  one  living  atten  oxe  gave  rise 
by  a  shift  of  the  n  to  Mr.  Nox  (see  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiii.  284).     By  a 
drop  of  the  n,  he  gave  rise  also  to  Mr.  Tox,  a  name  not  mentiond  by 
Bowditch  or  Lower.     Miss  Tox  in  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  is  a  fiction 
(even  Hamlet  and  Jove  are  fictions),  and  can  not  be  cald  in  evidence. 

31.  Oxford.     Some  one  living  at  Oxford  or  at  some  ox-ford  may 
be  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Taxford,  a  name  easily  changed  from  *Toxford. 

(fr)   The  London  "News"  of  July  1859  mentions  Messrs.  Taxford  and  Oxen- 
ford.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  244. 

32.  Ridge,  a  locality  so  cald,  dial.  rigg.    There  ar  several.    Hence 
the  surnames  Attridge,  Trigg,  Trigge,  and  Rigg. 

(a)  The  medieval  form  is  Atte  Rigge,  whence  Trigg.     In  the  XVI.  cent,  it 

was  commonly  written  A1  Ridge.      1860  LOWER,  Patronymic  Britannica. 

Attridge.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(£)    Trigg.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory ;  1861  BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames. 

Trigge.  1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames ;  1891  New  York  Directory. 
Rigg.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames  ;  1891  New  York  Directory. 
Riggs.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames;  1891  New  York  Directory. 

33.  Rill.     The  locativ  supernomination  atte  rille,  '  at  the  rill,'  has 
given  us  the  names  Rill  and  probably  Trill. 

*  Atte  rille? 

Messrs.  Trill,  Houle  and  Mew  live  in  London  (1858). 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  290. 
Trill.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory, 

(c)   Rill.  1857  and  1891  New  York  Directory ;  1861  BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames. 

34.  Yew.     Some  William  or  John  *atte  ewe,  '  at  the  yew,'  may 
hav  been  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Tew. 

(b)  Tew.  1857  New  York  Directory;  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk 

Surnames,  p.  36,  283,  463. 
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XL  Cases  involving  saint;  the  /  attracted  to  the  follow- 
ing name.  See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  99-108.  The  following 
additional  instances  ar  worth  recording. 

6.  Saint  Ann  (xxiv.  101).  To  the  examples  given  ad  the  sur- 
names Tann  and  Tanns,  from  Saint  Anne's  (church  or  well),  and 
Tanswetl,  also  corruptly  Tasewell,  Tazewell,  Tarswell,  Tarzwell,  from 
Saint  Anne's  Well. 

(a)   Sent  Annes  church  at  Aldersgate. 

c  1548  Chron.  of  Grey  Friars  of  London  (Camden  Soc.  1851),  p.  57. 

(b}    Tann.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B.  p.  339. 

Mary  Tanns.  1857  New  York  Directory. 

(a)   St.  Anne's  Well.     St.  Anne  was  a  great  patroness  of  wells,  and  there  are 

many  in  different  parts  of  England  which  bear  her^name. 

1860  LOWER,  P.  B.  p.  339. 

(£)  At  Fersfield,  Co.  Norfolk,  there  is  a  St.  Anne's  Well,  which  is  vulgarly 
known  as  Tann's  Well.  1860  Id.  13. 

Tanswell.  The  family  can  trace  only  to  1588,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
From  a  James  Tanswell  born  at  Buckland-Newton  in  that  shire,  descend 
the  Tansivells,  the  Taswells,  and  the  Tazeivells  of  England  and  of  Vir- 
ginia, U.  S.  Other  orthographies  of  the  name  are  Tarzwell,  Tarswell, 
Tasewell,  etc.  1860  LOWER,  P.  B.  p.  339. 

12.  Saint  Etna  (xxiv.  105).  I  note  a  recent  example  of  Saint 
Teath. 

There  was  St.  Petroc  in  the  chair,  with  St.  Guron  by  his  side,  an'  St.  Neot, 
St.  Udy,  St.  Teath,  St.  Keverne,  St.  Wen. 

1894  Q(UILLER-COUCH),  The  Delectable  Duchy,  p.  95. 

I  cite  two  new  cases  in  which  the  attraction  from  saint  has  taken 
place. 

22.  Saint  Aubin,  whose  name  is  more  elegantly  speld  with  the 
ununderstood  and  therefore  aristocratic  y,  St.  Aubyn,  appears  to  be 
the  tutelar  saint  of  those  that  call  themselvs  Tobin  and  sometimes 
spel  themselvs  Tobyn. 

(a)  {b}  Tobyn.  The  Irish  family  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  the 
A.  Norm.  St.  Aubyn  —  the  name  having  formerly  been  spelt  St.  Tobin, 
and  then  Tobyn.  The  name  is  of  record  in  Ireland  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third.  It  was  especially  established  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary.  D' Alton,  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1860, 
speaking  of  the  desire  manifested  by  some  of  the  English  settlers  in 
Ireland  to  be  thoroughly  hibernicized,  mentions  that  the  Fitz-Urses 
became  Mac-Mahons,  and  the  St.  Aubyns  Dobbin,  or  Tobin. 

1860  LOWER,  Patronymica  Britannica,  p.  348. 

23.  Saint  Edmund.     Saint  Edmund's  bury,  or  Bury  Saint  Ed- 
mund's in  Suffolk,  is  the  source  of  the  surname  Tednambury. 

(£)    Tednambury.  1700  CHAUNCEY,  Hertfordshire^  p.  353  (ref.  in  Lower, 

P.  B.  p.  340). 
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§  IV.  B.  Initial  R  lost.     See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  110-122. 

XV.    Cases  involving  the  possessivs  our,  your,  etc. 

My  proposition  as  stated  in  my  second  paper  (TRANSAC- 
TIONS, xxiv.  no,  in)  is,  that  from  the  frequent  household 
phrases  our  Richard,  our  Robert,  your  Richard,  your  Robert, 
etc.,  arise,  by  absorption  of  the  initial  R-,  and  subsequent 
aspiration,  the  forms  Hich-,  Hick,  Hob,  etc.  This  explanation 
being  novel,  and  the  contemporary  evidence  therefor,  for 
reasons  given  in  the  previous  paper,  being  meager,  additional 
evidence  wil  not  be  amiss.  What  is  here  adduced  goes  to 
confirm  the  proposed  explanation.  I  hav  not  found  any  facts 
which  throw  any  dout  on  the  explanation. 

I  hav  suggested  that  the  common  use  of  Sir  before  the 
names  Richard,  Robert,  etc.,  helpt  the  change  in  question. 
Perhaps  the  -r  in  Master  helpt  it  also.  .Master  Richard, 
Master  Robert,  Master  Rauf,  etc.,  ar  very  common  in  Middle 
English. 

1.  Richard  (xxiv.  112). 

Richard.  1258  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.    (Ellis,  E.E.P.  p.  503.) 

Richard  Rich,  Willm  Combis,  sherefs;   the  XX  yere  [sc.  of  Henry  VI]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xxxiii. 

2.  Rich  (xxiv.  113). 

The  learned  and  industrious  M.  Rich.  Hackluit. 

1637  CAMDEN,  Remaines,  p.  353. 

3.  Rickard   (xxiv.    113).      The  AS.  Ricard  is  common  in  late 
acquittances.      See  Thorpe,   Diplomatarium  Aevi  Saxonici,    1865, 
p.  648,  etc. 


Rauf  Jostlyn,  ^Var^Nedam,  sherefs;   the  XXXVII  yere  [of  Hen.  VI]. 

c  1502  Arnold's  Chron.  (1811),  p.  xxxiv. 

4.  Rick  (xxiv.  113).  Of  the  form  'Ick,  'Icke  I  cited  no  record. 
I  find  the  genitiv  form  Ickes  as  a  surname,  the  same  as  Hickes,  Hicks, 
Hix.  Of  course  'Ick,  'Icks,  as  spoken  forms,  flourish  wherever  British 
aspirations  fail. 

Ickes.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

Hick  must  be  the  source  of  the  Cornish  Hecca. 

Hecca,  s.m.  Richard,  Dick.     A  man's  name.     Pryce  (1790). 

1865  WILLIAMS,  Lexicon  Cornu-Britannicum,  p.  212. 
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The  forms  Hick  and  Hickes,  Hicks  sufferd  change  to  Higg  and 
Higgs,  which  with  Higson,  formerly  Higges  son,  exist  as  surnames. 
Compare  Higgin,  Higgins,  etc.,  Diggon,  Digginson,  etc.,  with  their 
original  *Hickon,  Hicken,  Hickin. 

Thomas  Higges.  1566  Churchwardens*  accounts  of  the  toivn  of  Ludlow 
(Camden  Soc.  1869),  pp.  121,  122. 

George  Higges.  a  1600?  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.     (B.  p.  561.) 

Higgs.  1797  in  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  1861,  p.  77. 

fligges  sonnes.  J574  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  160. 

Peter  Higson.     a  1603  Calendar  of  Proc.  in  Chancery  (Eliz.).    (B.  p.  561.) 

5.  Robert  (xxiv.  114).     I  find  the  supposed  form  Obert  (arising 
from  our  '  Obert  for  our  Robert)  in  actual  use  as  a  surname. 

(£)    Obert.  1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  446. 

6.  Rob  (xxiv.  1 1 6).     The  form  Obbe,  which  I  markt  with  a  star  as 
not  found,  I  now  find  recorded.    And  of  course  'Obb,  'Obbs, '  Obbins, 
'Obbinson,  etc.,  flourish  in  cockney  speech,  tho  they  ar  written  with 
H  —  Hobb,  Hobbs,  Hobbins,  Hobbinson.     I  find,  however,  Obbinson 
in  print. 

Obbe  Dudeman.  a  1 600?  Rotuli  Litter  arum  Clattsaruw  in  Turri 

Londonensi.     (B.  p.  561.) 
Names  extinct  in  Boston  .  .  .   Obbinson. 

1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  461. 

8.  Robbie,  Robby  (xxiv.  1 18).  I  giv  an  earlier  example  for  Hobbie 
as  a  surname. 

Sr.  Phillipe  Hobbye,  Knighte. 

1553  in  ELLIS,  Orig.  Letters,  3d  ser.  1846,  iii.  311. 

Richard  Hobbie.  1556  Churchwardens'1  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 
(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  123. 

10.  Rodge  (xxiv.  119).  The  prevalence  of  this  abbreviated  form, 
ME.  Roge,  was  probably  aided  by  the  constant  use  of  the  written 
abbreviation  Rog.  or  Rog,  as  Rick  in  part  grew  out  of  the  written 
abbreviation  Ric.  or  Ric\ 

Rog'  le  Bigod  [Eng.  version  Rog'  Bigod]  .  .  .  Rog'  de  Ouency,  Rog'  de 
Mortemer  [Eng.  version:   Rog'  of  MortemerJ. 

1258  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.     (Ellis,  E.E.P.,  pp.  504,  505.) 

Of  Hodge  it  may  be  worth  while  to  giv  further  illustration  from 
early  records. 

Hodge  Feke  told  me  thatt  Sym  Schepherd  is  styl  with  Wylly. 

1448  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner  (1872),  i.  69. 

John  the  sone  of  Hogge  Ratkleff  [237]   .  .  .  [margin]  Memorandum  that 
Jon.  sone  of  Roger  Ratkliff  [241]  .  .  . 

1452  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner  (1872),  i.  237,  241. 
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Tis  our  Hodge,  and  I  think  he  lies  asleep. 

1599  PORTER,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abinglon.     (Dodsley, 
ed.  Hazlitt,  vii.  308.) 

11.  Rod,   short  for  Rodger  or  Rodge   (xxiv.    120).      I   find  the 
decapitate  aspirate  form  Hod  as  a  surname,  Hodde. 

Hodde.  1 86 1  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  320. 

Of  Hudde,  the  Middle  English  variant,  if  variant,  I  find  some 
more  examples. 

Hudde  de  Knaresborough. 

a  1600?  Kotuli  Litterarum  Clausarum  in  Ttirri  Londonensi.  (B.  p.  563.) 
Hudde  Garcio  de  Stabulo  («  Hod  the  stable-boy'). 

a  1600?  Documents  illustrativ  of  Eng.  Hist.     (B.  p.  563.) 

For  the  change  from  Hodde  to  Hudde,  compare  rubbed  for  robbed, 
and  rubbery  for  robbery,  in  the  Scotch  of  Andrew  Fairservice  (1818 
Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xiv.). 

12.  Roddy  (xxiv.  121).     Of  the  derived  Hoddy  and  the  variant 
Huddy  I  ad  some  examples  : 

Alisaunder  Hody.     1447-48  Shillingford  Letters  (Camden  Soc.  1871),  p.  3. 
Symon  Huddy.  I57°  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  143. 
Huddy.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 


§  V.    Initial  D.  gaind.     See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  123-137. 

XVII.  Good  (xxiv.  123).     The  following  ar  additional  illustrations 
of  good  den,  godden,  for  good  even. 

Mnadies.    Barbarously  for  Bona  dies.    God-denn2\.oyo\\.    1611  COTGRAVE. 
Good  den,  good  den,  Ont  Nell. 

1746  Exmoor  Courtship  (E.D.S.  1879),  p.  100. 

Farewels  ar  apt  to  be  lingering ;  and  the  words  of  parting  ar  oft 
repeated.  God  be  with  you  is  a  long  phrase  to  repeat;  it  is  no 
wonder  it  was  cut  down  to  good-by,  as  has  been  shown.  Repetition 
like  the  following  would  not  long  continue  : 

Civ.  Well,  God  be  with  you  all.     Come,  Frank  e. 

Fran.    God  be  with  you,  father;    God  be  zvith  you.     Sir  Arthur,  master 

Oliver,  and  master  Weathercock,  sister,  God  be  with  you  all :    God  be 

with  you,  father :    God  be  with  you  every  one. 

1605  London  Prodigal  iv.  I  (Suppl.  Shak.  Plays,  1780,  ii.  505). 

XVIII.  Old,  as  used  before  personal  names.     The  d  was  attracted 
to  the  following  name,  if  that  began  with  a  vowel.     (TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiv.  125-136.) 
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1.  Hick  (xxiv.  128).     Old  Hick,  as  I  hav  said,  became   Ol(d) 
Dick.    Of  Dick  there  ar  many  sixteenth  century  examples,  tho  earlier 
examples  ar  scarce. 

Thomas  Dik.  ^549  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  39. 
Dick  Coomes,  methinks  thou  art  very  pleasant. 

1599  PORTER,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington.     (Dodsley,  ed. 

Hazlitt,  vii.  283.) 
That's  my  good  Dick,  that's  my  sweet  Dick  ! 

1599  PORTER,  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington. 

Of  Dickson,  Dixon,  examples  occur  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

Dicson  .  .  .  Dicsone.     1375  BARBOUR,  Bruce  (1870)^.279,  .  .  .  v.  346. 
Mestresse  Dyxon.  1474  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  174. 

Dyxson.  1479  Paston  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  258. 

2.  Hickon    (xxiv.    128).      Old  Hickon  became   Ol(d)    Dickon. 
I  ad  some  more  instances  of  Dickon,  Dicken. 

Dicken  ap  ho11  [cald  Richard  ap  Howell  on  preceding  page]. 

a  1550  in  ELLIS,  Orig.  Letters,  30!  ser.  (1846),  iii.  14. 
Dickon.  1536  STILL,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 

So  Dickins,  that  is  little  Dick.  1637  CAMDEN,  Kemaines,  p.  132. 

3.  Hob  (xxiv.  129).     Here  is  an  example  of  the  very  old  Hob 
from  which  in  its  Middle  English  use  Dob  took  its  origin. 

(a)  A  very  pleasant  entertainment  between   Old  Hob  and  his  wife  and  the 

comical  humours  of  Mopsy  and  Collin. 

1722  Playbill,  quoted  in  Hist,  of  Signboards  (1866),  p.  268. 
(£)   Dob,  Dobbin.     A  term  for  a  foolish  fellow;   also  the  usual  contraction  for 

Xobert.  1851  STERNBERG,  Northampton  Gloss,  p.  30. 

Dob  must  hav  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period. 
I  find  Dobbs,  in  the  form  Dobes,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  xiij  day  of  May  d[i]ed  ser  Rechard  Dobes  late  mayer  of  London. 

1556  MACHYN,  Diary  (Camden  Soc.  1848),  p.  105. 

4.  Bobbin    (xxiv.   129).     Of  the  derived  Dobbin  I  giv  further 
evidence. 

(£)    Henry  Dobyn.  1447  Shilling  ford  Letters  (Camden  Soc.  1871),  p.  5. 

When  Goody  Dobbins  called  me  h'lthy  bear. 

1765  in  DODSLEY,  Coll.  of  Poems,  v.  104. 

5.  Hobby  (xxiv.  130).     Old  Hobby,  as  I  hav  intimated,  gave  rise 
to  Dobby,  of  which  I  find  a  rather  early  example,   expressly  as  a 
diminutiv  or  pet  name  of  Robert. 

James  they  call  Immey;   Walter,  Watty;  Robert,  Dobby,  &c. 

1602  CARKW,  Survey  of  Cormvall  (in  Sternberg,  Northampt. 
Gloss.  1851,  p.  30). 
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6.  Hodge  (xxiv.  130).  I  giv  early  examples  of  the  surname  Dodge, 
which,  as  I  hav  suggested,  may  come  from  Old  Hodge. 

Peter  Dodge  [of  Stopworth,  Cheshire] .     1 308  in  Encycl.  Brit.  1 880,  xi.  703. 
John  Dodge.  1555  PROCTOR,  Historic  of  Wyate's  Rebellion  (Antiq. 

Repertory,  1808,  iii.  80). 

8.  Andrew  (xxiv.  131).  Of  dandiprat,  originally,  as  I  hav 
conjectured,  a  person's  name,  Dandy  Pratt,  that  is,  in  formal  speech, 
Andrew  Pratt,  I  hav  lighted  on  no  instances  earlier  than  those  I 
hav  alredy  cited.  But  I  am  able  to  bring  the  name  Dandy  very 
near  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  in  whose  reign  the  term  dandiprat 
appears  to  have  arisen.  One  "  Dandy"  in  1537  sold  some  timber  to 
Lord  Cromwell's  steward,  for  use  in  the  bilding  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
houses,  when  Cromwell  was  "  serving  "  the  hedsman  king,  the  bloody 
father  of  "Bloody  Mary,"  and  getting  his  reward  in  the  spoils  of 
office.  "  Dandy  "  was  then  a  man  of  some  years,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  was  reported  to  be  at  the  point  of  deth.  We  may  suppose 
he  was  living,  and  receivd  the  name  Dandy,  in  Henry  VII's  time. 

They  have  received  yj°.  loode  of  tymber  of  Dandy,  and  he  hath  had  of 
your  Maistership  paid  by  Webster  and  Christopher  Roper  jcli.  Dandy 
when  I  was  there  was  in  perell  of  dethe,  and  I  suppose  ded  by  this  tyme 
...  Sr  Thomas  Grene  tellith  me  that  Dandy  is  full  paid  for  his  tymbre 
after  the  rate  iij8.  iiijd.  the  lode. 

1537  THOMAS  TH ACKER,  To  Lord  Cromwell,  in  Ellis,  Orig. 
Letters,  3d  ser.  (1846),  iii.  86,  87. 

All  the  names  enumerated  in  this  class,  Hick,  Hickon  (Hig- 
giri),  Hob,  Hobbin,  Hobbie,  Hodge,  Hod,  Hoddy,  Andrew,  etc., 
with  their  ordinary  derivativs  Hicks,  Hix,  Hickie,  Hickey,  etc., 
Higgins,  etc.,  Hobbs,  Hobbins,  etc.,  Hodges,  Hodson,  Andrews, 
etc.,  and  the  attracted  forms  and  their  derivativs,  Dick,  Dicks, 
Dix,  Dickens,  etc.,  Dickie,  Dickey,  Dobbs,  Dobbin,  Dobbins, 
Dobby,  Dodge,  Dod,  Dodd,  Doddy,  Dandy,  etc.,  have  past 
into  use  as  surnames.  We  ar  therefore  prepared  to  believ 
that  the  following  given  names,  which  ar  used  also  as  sur- 
names, ar  probably  the  source  of  the  surnames  which  differ 
from  them  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  only  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  initial  d.  This  d  I  take  to  be  the  attracted  d  of 
old  as  previously  explaind.  There  ar  many  pairs  of  surnames 
of  which  one  diffens  from  the  other  only  in  having  an  initial  d', 
but  the  explanation  from  old  is  not  to  be  prest  in  the  lack 
of  positiv  evidence. 
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13.  Evan.     From  old  Evan  we  may  hav  Devan,  Deven,  Devin, 
Diven,  and  perhaps  in  part  Devon,  tho  that  name  so  speld  properly 
notes  a  person  from  the  county  of  Devon. 

(a)  The  Kechyn  .  .  .  Marten  Aldewen  [  Old  Riven  or  Evan  ?~\ 

1520  Rutland  Papers  (Camden  Soc.  1842),  p.  58. 
(£)  Names  extinct  in  Boston  .  .  .  Deven. 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  458. 

Devin.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory ;  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Diven.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

From  Evans,  Evins,  Ivins  may  come  *Devans,  Devens,  Devins, 
Divens. 

Devens.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Devins.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

Divens.  1891  New  York  Directory. 

14.  Hobson.    Old  Hobson  would  giv  Dobson,  tho  of  course  Dobson 
is  equally  wel  explaind  as  directly  Dob's  son.     So  of  all  similar  forms. 

(a)  The  Pleasant  conceits  of  Old  Hobson  the  Londoner. 

1607  Hist,  of  Signboards  (1866),  p.  285. 
(£)   Dobson.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

15.  Hodson.     Old  Hodson  would  be  responsible  for  Dodson.     So 
old  Hudson  would  giv  Dudson  (see  below) . 

(a)  Shall  we  meet  at  your  Huncle  ''Odson's?  the  lady  continued  to  Clive. 

1855  THACKERAY,  Newcomes,  ii.  ch.  2  (1868,  p.  19). 

Hodson.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(b}  Dodson  and  Fogg.  1837  DICKENS,  Pickiuick  Papers. 

Dodson.  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

16.  How  or  Howe,  an  old  form  of  Hugh,  now  existing  only  as  a 
surname.     Old  How  or  Howe  may  be  the  source  of  Dow  or  Dowe, 
both  surnames  wel  known.     But  these  may  be  from  the  Dutch. 

(a)  *  Old  How?     [See  Old  Hugh,  next  article.] 

(£)   Dow.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

17.  Huddy.     Old  Huddy  (originally  Hoddy  ?  see  TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiii.  233)  may  be  the  source  of  Duddy. 

(a)  Huddy.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(3)   Duddy.  1821  and  1889  Philadelphia  Directory  ;  1860  BOWDITCH, 

Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  431. 

1 8.  Hudson,   earlier  Huddeson,  probably  a  variant   of  Hodson. 
Old  Hudson  would  giv  Dudson,  as  Old  Hodson  would  giv  Dodson. 

(a)  Richard  Huddeson.  a  1550?  Rolls  of  Parliament.     (^B.  p.  563.) 

Mr.  Hudsons.  1569  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  143. 

(£)   Johan  Dudson.  1562  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow 

(Camden  Soc.  1869),  p.  109. 
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19.  Hugh,  formerly  also  Hew,  etc.  (see  the  present  paper,  p.  100). 
Old  Htigh  (Hew)  may  be  the  original  of  Dew,  also  Dewe,  a  sur- 
name certainly  not  a  precipitate  of  the  vaporous  air.     Dewes  is, 
however,  in  part  at  least,  of  French  origin. 

(a)  And  master  Arthur  and  old  Hugh  yo\vc  man. 

1602  J.  COOKE  (?),  How  a  man  may  choose  a  good  wife  from  a 

bad.     (Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ix.  65.) 

(£)   Dew.  1805  in  BowoiTCH,  Suffolk  Surnames  (1861),  p.  92. 

Dewe.  1740  in  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames  (1861),  p.  272. 

20.  Oliver.       Old   Oliver  may  be   the   source   of  the   surname 

Dolliver. 

(a)    Oliver.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(£)   Dolliver.  1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  431. 

To  Hive  r,  Tulliver,  is  a  different  name. 

21.  Watt,    ME.    Watte,    Wat,   abbreviation  of  Water,    Waiter, 
Wauter,  now  Walter.     Old  Watt  may  be  the  source  of  the  surname 
Dwott. 

(a}    Watt.  1821  Philadelphia  Directory. 

(£)  Dwott.  1860  BOWDITCH,  Suffolk  Surnames,  p.  431. 

I  hav  found  two  other  instances  in  which  the  d  of  old  has  been 
attracted  to  a  following  word :  instances  which  involv  common 
adjectivs,  and  help  to  prove  the  asserted  attraction  from  old  as  occur- 
ring before  proper  names. 

22.  Wizened.     One  who  is  wizened  is  old,  or  looks  old ;  and  in 
the  brutal  speech  of  the  multitude,  old  is  pretty  sure  to  be  exprest 
whenever  there  is  the  least  occasion  for  it.     We  hear,  usually,  not  of 
'  a  white-haird  man,'  '  a  decrepit  woman,'  '  an  ugly  hag,'  '  a  witch,' 
all  terms  which  sufficiently  connote  old,  but  of  '  a  white-haird  old 
man,'  'a  decrepit  old  woman,'  'an  ugly  old  hag,'  'an  old  witch.'     So 
with  wizened:  the  usual  phrase  has  been  'an  old  wizened'  (face, 
apple,  etc.)  ;  and  this  phrase  has  in  provincial  use  been  reduced  to 
dwizened,    dwizzened,    dwizzerfd,   with    phonetic  variants,  dozzened, 
dozzerid,  speld  also  dozen1  d,  dozand,  to   support  a  false  etymology 
from  doze  or  daze.     See  the  quotations.     So  wizen-faced,  the  next 
entry.      Wizened,  wizzened,  wizzend,  wizzent,  etc.,  runs  through  many 
provincial  glossaries. 

(a)  O  ill  befa'  your  wizzen'd  snout ! 

a  1828  eights  Lady.     (Buchan,  Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
1828,  i.  133;  Child,  Ballads,  viii.  290.) 
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Wizzened,  adj.       Shrivelled,  withered   and  corrugated;    as  an  overkept 
apple.  1868  ATKINSON,  Gloss.  Cleveland  Dial.  p.  580. 

(<J)   Lhvizzerid ;  adj.     Withered,  wrinkled,  shrunk.    See  Dozzerfd.    Essentially 
the  same  word  as  Dozand  or  Dozzerfd. 

1868  ATKINSON,  Gloss.  Cleveland  Dial.  p.  160. 

Dozzerfd,  dozen*  d,  dozand,  adj.     Of  persons;  wrinkled  or  withered,  shrunk, 

effete,  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  shewing  the  effects  of  age.     Of  things; 

(apples  or  other  fruits,  &c.)  having  lost  all  firmness  and  roundness, 

withered,  wrinkled.     See  Dwizzen'd.    No  doubt  identical,  radically,  with 

dazed  or  dased  [etc. :  a  long  etymological  note  in  this  wrong  direction]. 

1868  ATKINSON,  Gloss.  Cleveland  Dial.  p.  153. 

Dozzened,  sodden.  1873  HARLAND,  Swaledale  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  p.  12. 

23.    Wizen-faced,  also  wizzen-faced,  weazen-faced.     In  like  manner 
'an  old  wizen-faced  person  '  shrinks  still  further  to  dwizen-faced. 

(a)  A  dingy  wizen-faced  portrait  in  an  oval  frame. 

1842  BARHAM,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  50. 
A  little  blear-eyed,  weazen-faced  ancient  man  came  creeping  out. 

1844  DICKENS,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
Wizzen-faced,  adj.     Having  a  thin  and  wrinkled  countenance. 

1868  ATKINSON,  Gloss.  Cleveland  Dial.  p.  580. 
(£)   Dwizzen-faced,  adj.     Thin-faced,  with  a  shrunken  countenance. 

1868  Id.  p.  1 60. 
Dwizzen-faced,  meagre-visaged. 

1875  ROBINSON,  Whitby  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  p.  58. 


B.    Initial  D  lost.     See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  137-138. 

XXI.  Dish  (xxiv.  137).  I  hav  not  lighted  upon  any  example  of 
*  stand-dish,  the  supposed  original  of  standish.  I  hav  found,  how- 
ever, an  earlier  instance  of  standish.  An  Italian  fencing-master  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  had  a  fine  standish,  with  gilt-edged  paper, 
pens,  ink,  wax,  "  pin-dust "  for  wiping  pens,  and  everything  complete, 
as  in  a  modern  club-room  : 

He  had  in  his  [fencing-]  schoole  a  large  square  table  with  a  greene 
carpet,  done  round  with  a  verie  brode  rich  fringe  of  gold,  alwaies  stand- 
ing upon  it  a  verie  faire  standish  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  with  inke, 
pens,  pin-dust,  and  sealing-waxe,  and  quiers  of  very  excellent  fine  paper 
gilded,  ready  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (upon  occasion)  to  write 
their  letters.  1599  GEORGE  SILVER,  Paradoxes  of  Defence,  in 

Antiquarian  Repertory,  1807,  i.  265. 


§  VI.  Initial  S  gaind  or  lost.    See  TRANSACTIONS,  xxiv.  138. 
A.    Initial  S  gaind. 

z.  Courser  (xxiv.  138).  With  horse-scourser,  in  which  an  initial  s 
has  been  gaind  from  the  preceding  horse,  compare  the  obsolete  plant- 
name  horse-strong,  where  horse-  has  gaind  its  final  s  from  the  follow- 
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ing  -strong;  the  antecedent  form  being  horestrong,  horestrang,  in  the 
quotation  also  hore-strange,  the  more  correct  form  being  harstrang, 
from  D.  harstrang,  G.  harnstrenge,  strangury :  a  name  applied  to  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Peucedanum  officinale. 

(£)    Peucedane,  Horse-strong,  Hore-strange,  Sowfennell,  Sulpherwort. 

1611  COTGRAVE. 


Other  classes  of  words  in  which  Attraction  has  taken  place, 
and  some  divisions  of  classes  already  noticed,  which  hav  some 
peculiarity  or  special  importance,  I  must  reserv  unto  an  other 
day.  What  I  hav  given  is  not  one  third  of  what  I  hav  noted 
down ;  and  where  I  hav  given  most  fully,  much  remains 
unpublisht  or  undiscoverd.  But  I  must  here  make  a  pause 
in  the  enumeration  of  special  facts,  and  state  some  of  the 
general  facts  and  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 

Nearly  every  English  consonant  has  been  subjected  to 
Attraction.  The  consonants  most  attracted  hav  been  n  and 
/,  and,  at  a  long  interval,  d  and  s.  I  see  nothing  in  their 
phonetic  character  that  explains  their  yielding  to  Attrac- 
tion. They  hav  been  attracted  because  of  their  accidental 
frequency  as  final  consonants.  This  frequency  is  not  absolute, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  words  which  terminate 
with  n  or  t  are  of  very  frequent  recurrence  —  an.  in,  mine, 
thine,  at,  that,  it,  etc. 

Besides  the  numerous  cases  of  Attraction  affecting  the 
initial  consonant,  there  ar  many  cases  of  Attraction  affecting 
the  final  consonant,  not  only  where  a  final  consonant  is  car- 
ried over  as  an  initial  to  the  next  word  (which  brings  it 
within  the  category  of  the  present  title),  but  where  a  final 
consonant  is  gaind  by  Attraction  from  the  initial  of  the 
following  word. 

In  the  paper  of  which  this  is  the  third  part  I  hav  treated 
of  37  classes  of  English  words  which  hav  gaind  or  lost  an 
initial  consonant  by  Attraction,  enumerating  about  440  words 
in  the  regular  order,  and  treating  incidentally  with  more  or 
less  fulness,  about  240  words  more ;  in  all  about  680  words. 
Of  many  of  these  the  correct  etymology  is  here  stated  for 
the  first  time ;  of  many  others  etymologies  previously  in 
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clout  ar  definitly  establisht  or  definitly  refuted.  It  was  my 
intention  not  even  to  suggest  any  etymology  of  which  positiv 
proof  could  not  be  presented,  and  except  in  a  few  cases  this 
principle  has  been  enforced.  To  enforce  it  absolutely  I  hav 
found  a  little  chilling  to  the  spirit  of  research.  One  must 
be  permitted  to  believ  and  advocate  a  little  more  than  he 
can  prove ;  and  I  could  not  consent  to  separate  myself,  by 
a  tedious  uniformity  of  unassailable  precision,  from  the  general 
company  of  etymologists. 

I  intimated  a  purpose  to  set  forth  facts  which  show  that 
Attraction  similar  in  kind  to  some  of  the  forms  of  Attrac- 
tion in  English,  has  operated  in  other  languages.  I  hav 
found  cases  of  Attraction  in  Dutch,  Low  German,  German, 
Swedish,  New  Greek,  Old  Irish,  and  other  tongues  ;  but  my 
limits  forbid  their  presentation  now.  The  Teutonic  cases  ar 
of  like  kind  with  the  English  ;  the  other  cases  ar  peculiar, 
but  all  rest  on  the  same  principle. 

Attraction  can  prevail  only  in  the  presence  of  inaccurate 
knowledge  and  hasty  judgment.  It  does  not,  however,  imply 
absence  of  knowledge  or  judgment.  So  far  as  it  goes,  indeed, 
Attraction  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  (TRANSACTIONS, 
xxiii.  1 80),  a  creditable  kind  of  blunder.  It  is  based  on  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  shows  a  desire  to  be  consistent  and 
uniform.  This  is  a  noble  and  scientific  frame  of  mind.  The 
error  is  in  entering  judgment  before  the  case  is  fully  heard. 
"  Strike,  but  hear  !  " 

As  the  phenomena  of  Attraction  arise  from  imperfect 
knowledge  and  hasty  judgment,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
rife  in  barbarous  and  unwritten  languages,  and  indeed  there 
is  evidence  enough  from  present  observation  that  Interference 
of  all  kinds  has  been  running  riot  in  all  barbarous  tongues 
from  the  beginning.  In  view  of  this  fact  what  ar  we  to  say 
of  the  talk  of  primitiv  "roots"? 

My  investigations  in  the  field  of  Attraction,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  fields  which  I  purposely  exclude  from  this  discussion, 
justify,  I  think,  the  following  etymological  conclusions.  They 
ar  not  all  new,  of  course,  but  they  hav,  old  and  new,  the 
merit  of  being  supported  by  a  foundation  of  new  facts. 
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1.  An  etymological  fact  known  to  be  true  of  several  words, 
may  be  found  to  be  true  of  a  great  many  words,  if  the  law 
inferd  from  the  few  known  instances  be  systematically  applied 
to  all  words  of  apparently  similar  condition  and  age. 

2.  The  application  of  the  inferd  law  to  a  particular  case 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  because  of  superficial  improbability 
in  that  case.     In  etymology,  as  in  other  fields  of  research,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  improbable  things  wil  occur. 

3.  The  etymological   probabilities   as   to  the  origin  of   a 
word  or  phonetic  changes  therein  ar  not  exhausted  by  an 
examination  of  the  word  and  its  elements,  however  minute 
the  examination  may  be.     The  words  or  phonetic  elements 
which,  either  in  present  or  in  past  use,  regularly  or  frequently 
precede  or  follow  it  in  set  phrases  or  regular  discourse,  must 
be  -considerd,  and  the  probable  or  possible  effects  of  Attrac- 
tion or  other  interference  taken  into  account. 

4.  Interference,  under  which  general  term  I  include  Attrac- 
tion,   Analogy,    Assimilation,    Conformation,    and   other   in- 
fluences external  to  the  words  affected,  has  played  a  greater 
part  in  English  than  has  heretofore  been  recognized. 

5.  Household  speech,  and  the  humor  of  clipping  or  abbre- 
viating constantly  recurring  words,   such  as  the   names  of 
members  of  a  family,  has  affected  the  English  language  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  English  period. 

6.  This  abbreviating  humor  did  not  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  arose  out  of  the  stir  of  mind  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  its  ramifying  consequences.    The  Anglo-Saxon 
records  contain  no  proof  or  hint  of  this  habit  of  speech,  and 
the  serious  and  stolid  temper  of  the  people,  the  slow  bovine 
movement    of    the   early    Teutonic   mind,   make    it    highly 
improbable  that  the  humor  existed,  unless  as  an  undevelopt 
germ. 

7.  Familiar  words  like  eye,  egg,  ash,  oak,  etc.,  could  be 
modified  by  addition  or  loss  of  a  consonant,  and  written  as  so 
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modified,  as  early  as  the  year  1200.  Precision  in  the  arti- 
ficial separation  of  a  word  from  the  stream  of  spoken  sounds 
of  which  it  formd  an  actually  unseparated  part,  was  not 
regarded  much  more  than  artificial  uniformity  in  its  spelling. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  remarkable  accuracy  in  the 
representation  of  sounds  as  heard.  Words  wer  heard  in  the 
attracted  form,  and  wer  written  accordingly. 

8.  Attraction  and  nearly  all  the  other  forms  of  Interference 
take  place  within  the  English  pale,  and  ar  due  to  English 
words.     Of  foreign  influence  there  is  almost  none. 

9.  Hence,  apparent  changes  not  known  to  be  due  to  foreign 
causes  ar  probably  due  to  Interference  within  English,  and 
most  likely  to  Attraction  or  Conformation. 

10.  Accordingly,  the  explanation  of  the  etymology  of  forms 
which  can  not  be  traced  with  certainty  or  great  probability 
to  a  foreign  source,  ar  to  be  sought  within  English. 

1 1.  The  only  sources  of  English  words  not  from  a  foreign 
source   ar   Derivation,    Composition,    Imitation,    Growth   or 
"  roots  "  (see  my  paper  on  the  Recent  Emergence  of  a  Pre- 
terit Present  in   English,  PROCEEDINGS  for   1892),  or  Inter- 
ference, including  Attraction,  Derivation,  Composition,  and, 
usually,  Imitation,  ar  obvious.     It  follows  that  words  which 
can  not  be  explaind  by  one  of  the  above  named  causes  ar 
probably  of  spontaneous  growth,  or  ar  the  result  of  Inter- 
ference, including  Attraction. 

12.  A  principle  or  law  even  when  proved  to  be  widely 
prevalent,  as  the  law  of  Attraction  has  been  shown  to  be,  is 
not  to  be  pusht  too  far.     There  ar  many  apparent  cases  of 
Attraction  which  at  the  last  prove  to  be  delusiv.     One  may 
not  only  be  misled  by  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  but  even  a  trusty 
guide   may  at   the  bounds  of   his  own  beat  be  transformd 
into  a  mocker,  and  lead  one  away  into  the  wilderness. 

13.  On    the    other   hand,   one   may    lose    by    hesitation. 
Experience  may  palsy  zeal.     The  pride  of  dout  is  less  noble 
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than  the  zeal  of  belief.  Discoveries  ar  not  made  by  men 
who  wil  not  move  until  they  ar  certain.  He  finds  who  seeks  ; 
and  the  gate  wil  open  to  him  who  knocks,  tho  he  knock  in 
the  dark. 

14.  That  method  of  etymology  which  consists  of  systematic 
enumeration  and  classification  of  words  and  forms  treated, 
with  dated  proof-texts,  is  the  one  that  produces  the  largest 
and  the  most  trustworthy  results.  Citation  of  the  opinions  of 
other  scholars,  or  dissent  therefrom,  without  such  enumera- 
tion and  proof-texts,  is  practically  valueless.  It  does  not  ad 
to  knowledge  or  establish  truth. 
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V. — Literary  Frauds  among  the  Romans. 

BY  PROF.  ALFRED  GUDEMAN, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

IN  a  paper  recently  published,1  the  present  writer  has 
endeavored  to  give  a  critical  survey  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  frauds  among  the  Greeks,  so  far  as  they  antedate  our 
era.  The  succeeding  pages  deal  with  the  same  phenomenon 
in  Roman  literature  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  the  numer- 
ous Latin  ijrevSeTrlypa^a  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance.  These 
forgeries  deserve  a  separate  treatment,  which  I  propose  to 
furnish  in  the  near  future,  the  bulk  of  the  material  being 
already  in  my  hands. 

Compared  with  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Roman  ty6vSe7rLypa<f>a  sink  into  insignificance,  both  in 
point  of  number  and  of  quality.  The  reasons  for  this  differ- 
ence are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  perpetration 
of  literary  frauds  would  seem  to  demand  as  a  '  condition 
precedent '  the  existence  of  literary  models  of  consummate 
excellence  and  a  reading  public  educated  up  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  literary  art.  But  both  these  prerequisite  elements,  so 
abundantly  supplied  in  Hellas,  were  lacking  in  Rome.  For 
centuries,  the  conquerors  of  the  Greeks  preserved  an  in- 
different, at  times  even  a  hostile,  attitude  toward  literature  as 
such,  and  even  after  writers  of  unquestionable  talent  had 
made  their  appearance  among  them,  their  works  were  pro- 
duced to  a  large  extent  under  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Hellenic  genius.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  no  incentive  or  motive  existed  for  the  perpetration  of 

1  Classical  Studies  in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler,  Macmillan,  pp.  52-74. 
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literary  frauds,  as  the  Latin  models  available  were  themselves 
but  the  reflex  of  a  higher  and  a  foreign  literature.  A  suc- 
cessful forgery  is  dependent  upon  the  skilful  imitation  of 
originals. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  to  the  practical  and  matter- 
of-fact  mind  of  the  Roman,  literary  forgery  for  its  own  sake 
would  have  seemed  a  useless  and  profitless  occupation.  Such 
imitative  skill  or  imaginative  power,  as  he  occasionally  ex- 
hibited, was  employed  to  better  advantage  (and  unfortunately 
with  telling  effect)  in  embellishing  the  facts  of  history. 
Hence  it  does  not  surprise  us,  when  we  observe  that  most  of 
the  literary  forgeries  among  the  Romans  were  designed  to 
serve  some  definite,  practical  turn,  the  direct  outcome  of 
political  partisanship  or  personal  malice,  motives  significantly 
rare,  if  not  wholly  absent,  among  the  Greeks.1 

The  earliest  instance  of  a  literary  fraud,  and  acknowledged 
as  such  even  by  Dyer,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  credibility 
of  ancient  Roman  history,  pertains  to  the  reputed  books  of 
Numa  Pompilius. 

The  well-known  story,  related  in  detail  by  Livy,2  on  the 
authority  of  Piso,  and  by  Pliny,3  who  follows  the  account  of 
the  ancient  annalist  Cassius  Hemina,  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:4 In  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M. 
Baebius  Tamphilus  (181  B.C.),  one  Cn.  Terentius,5  a  'scriba,' 
while  digging  on  his  farm  on  the  laniculum,  discovered  two  6 
stone  chests  (8'  x  4').  The  one  was  the  tomb  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius, as  was  evidenced  by  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  on  being  opened  was  found  to  be  completely  empty. 
The  other  chest,  however,  contained  the  '  Opera  omnia '  of 
Numa,  seven  books  dealing  with  pontifical  enactments,  in 

1  Cf.  Class.  Stud.,  pp.  66  ff. 

2  XL.  29. 

8  N.  H.  XIII.  13,  27,  84  f. 

4  Incidental  allusions  are  found  in  Val.  Max.  I.  I,  12;  Festus,  p.  173  ;  August. 
Civ.  Dei,  VII.  34  ;  [Aurel.  Viet.]  de  viris  ill.  III.  3  ;  Lact.  Inst.  I.  22,  and 
Plut.  Num.  22,  whose  source  was  Valerius  Antias. 

6  So  also  Festus,  I.e.,  but  Liv.,  I.e.,  says  '  in  agro  L.  Petilii  scribae  dum 
cultores  agri  altius  moliuntur  terram.' 

6  Pliny,  I.e.,  mentions  but  one. 
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Latin,  while  an  equal  number,1  written  in  Greek,  inculcated 
philosophical  precepts  which,  according  to  Valerius  Antias 
and  Cassius  Hemina,  were  Pythagorean. 

The  marvellous  state  of  preservation  of  these  aged  papyri 
(chartae),  for  they  had  'lain  i'  the  earth  '  for  over  five  hundred 
years,  must  have  aroused  suspicion,  even  in  that  uncritical 
age.  At  least  Cassius  Hemina  took  pains  to  silence  it  by 
arguments  which  Pliny  seems  to  have  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient validity  to  merit  direct  citation.2 

That  these  writings  were  a  brazen  imposture  can  be  easily 
shown.  For  not  to  mention  the  half-mythical  existence  of 
Numa  himself ;  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  anachronism  which 
made  him  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,3  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  philosopher  was  born  ;  even  admitting,  finally, 
that  papyrus  was  used  as  writing  material  at  so  early  a 
period,  the  very  manner  of  the  discovery  of  these  precious 
documents  would  suffice  to  stamp  them  as  a  forgery.  For 
this  particular  device  has  always  been  in  high  favor  with 
ancient  no  less  than  with  modern  impostors,  from  the  days 
of  Acusilaos  to  Simonides  of  recent  memory,  the  apparently 
accidental  character  of  such  finds  being  well  calculated  to 
disarm  suspicion,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  my  previous 
paper.4 


1  So  Piso.     But  Valerius  Antias  gave  the  numbers  as  twelve.     See  Plin.  and 
Plut,  ll.cc. 

2  I.e.,  'lapidem  fuisse  quadratum  circiter  in  media  area  vinctum  candelis  quo- 
quoversus  in  eo  lapide  insuper  libros  III.  sepositos  fuisse,  propterea  arbitrarier 
non  conputuisse  et  libros  citrates  fuisse,  propterea  arbitrarier  tineas  non  tetigisse.' 

3  This  opinion  was  quite  generally  held  until  the  days  of  Cicero  (de  rep.  II.  15, 
28  f.)  and  Livy  (XL.  29,  8),  although  it  had  long  before  been  refuted  by  Polybius. 

4  Cf.  I.e.,  p.  60.     Among  the  other  instances  not  there  mentioned,  cp.  Dares 
Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  discussed  below,  and  the  references  in  Plut.  de  fac. 
26  Alex.   7  ;    Lucian,  Alex.   Pseudom.   10  ;    Anton.  Diog.  ap.  Phot.   col.    166; 
Suet.  Caes.  8i;   lul.  Obseq.  c.  50.     The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  in  the  cellar  of  Skepsis  (Strabo,  XIII.  608  ;   Plut.  Sulla,  26)   is  perhaps 
authentic.     In  modern  times,  apart  from  Simonides  already  cited,  the  most  noted 
instance  is  that  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  who  pretended  to 
have  discovered  and  copied  the  book  of  Mormon  from  golden  tablets  inscribed 
with  mystical  characters,  the  exact  locality  of  the  buried  documents  having  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  an  angel ! 
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The  philosophical  treatises  of  Numa  were  subsequently 
burned  in  the  forum  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  but 
not,  as  we  should  suppose,  because  their  spuriousness  was 
generally  recognized,  for  it  was  not;  but  simply,  as  Livy 
expressly  says  and  Pliny  intimates,  because  the  Romans  of 
that  day  believed  the  introduction  of  philosophical  doctrines 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  commonwealth  and 
subversive  of  civic  morality. 

No  such  apprehension,  of  course,  attached  itself  to  the  so- 
called  commentarii  regum,  leges  regiae,  and  the  like,  which 
purported  to  represent  the  religious  and  legal  enactments  of 
the  kings,  and  abounded  in  wise  precepts  of  political  conduct. 
They  are  quoted  without  suspicion  by  Roman  writers  down 
to  the  latest  times.  Nevertheless,  they  too  were  unquestion- 
ably apocryphal,  the  really  historical  elements  being  also  very 
few  in  number.  For,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  their 
reputed  authors  probably  never  had  any  real  existence,  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Livy1  himself,  that  but  little 
authentic  information  concerning  early  Roman  history  was 
available,  largely  owing  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the  official 
documents  in  the  Gallic  conflagration  (389  B.C.),  which 
destroyed  the  entire  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol. 

In  the  same  category  of  apocryphal  documents,  purporting 
to  preserve  very  ancient  and  trustworthy  traditions,  must  be 
placed  the  so-called  libri  lintei,  which  the  historian  Licinius 
Macer2  frequently  consulted,  whenever,  we  may  surmise,  other 
sources  of  information  were  not  at  his  disposal.  This  linen 
was  presumably  made  of  some  non-ignitable,  indestructible 
material,  such  as  asbestos,  for  otherwise  it  were  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  ' linen  books'  passed  uninjured  through 
the  Gallic  conflagration  above  mentioned ! 

But  while  historians  seem  to  have  done  their  utmost  in 


1  VI.  i  quae  ab  condita  urbe  Roma  ad  captam  urbem  eandem  .  .  .  exposui 
res  cum  vetustate  nimia  obscuras  .  .  .  turn  quod  parvae  et  rarae  per  eadem  tem- 
pora  litterae  fuere,  una  custodia  fidelis  memoriae  rerum  gestarum,  et  quod,  etiam 
in  commentariis  pontificum  aliisque  publicis  privatisque  erant  monumentis,  incensa 
urbe  pleraeque  interiere.     Plut.  de  fortit.  Rom.  13  alludes  to  this  very  passage. 

2  Cf.  e.g.  Liv.  IV.  7,  12 ;    20,  8  ;    23,  2. 
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patching  up  a  continuous  narrative  with  the  more  or  less 
legendary  and  forged  material  accessible  to  them,  a  new  and 
fruitful  source  of  inaccurate  information  was  furnished  by  the 
practice  of  the  so-called  laudationes  funebres.  The  conven- 
tional code  of  ethics  seems  at  all  times  and  in  all  civilized 
countries  to  have  condoned,  if  not  actually  sanctioned, 
embellishment  and  exaggeration  in  funeral  addresses,  on  the 
sentimental  ground  of  the  'de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.'  Now, 
so  far  as  these  post-mortem  eulogies  confined  themselves  to 
individuals  not  identified  with  great  political,  social,  or  intel- 
lectual movements,  no  harm  was  done,  but  when  great  states- 
men and  soldiers  were  made  the  object  of  indiscriminate 
panegyric,  as  was  but  too  often  the  case  in  Rome,  and  when 
these  eulogies  were  subsequently  regarded  as  trustworthy 
biographical  sources,  a  singular  perversion  of  history  was  the 
inevitable  result.1 

These  laudationes  cannot  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  be 
designated  as  literary  frauds,  but  as  they  often  deliberately 
falsified  historical  facts,  and  by  reason  of  their  publication 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  larger  public  than  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  composed,  their  incidental  men- 
tion in  the  present  discussion  will  not  seem  irrelevant. 

The  many  speeches  which  ancient  historians,  Greek  as 
well  as  Roman,  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  and  upon  which  they  lavish  all  the  resources  of  their 
stylistic  art,  are  also  either  wholly  fictitious  or  at  best  but  a 
reflex  of  what  was,  in  the  writer's  knowledge  or  belief,  actually 
said  upon  certain  occasions.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
these  supposititious  orations  would  legitimately  fall  within  the 

1  The  evil  effects  of  these  laudationes  are  distinctly  recognized  by  Cicero  and 
Livy.  Cp.  Brut.  16,  62  ipsae  enim  familiae  sua  quasi  ornamenta  ac  monumenta 
servabant  et  ad  usum  .  .  .  et  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum  et  ad  illus- 
trandam  nobilitatem  suam. .  Quamquam  his  laudationibus  historia  rerum  nos- 
tranim  est  facta  mendosior.  Multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis  quae  facta  non  sunt, 
falsi  triumphi,  plures  consulatus,  genera  etiam  falsa  et  ad  plebem  transitiones 
.  .  .  ut,  si  ego  me  a  M '.  Tullio  esse  dicerem,  qui  patricius  cum  Servio  Sulpicio 
consul  anno  decimo  post  exactos  reges  fuit.  Liv.  VIII.  40,  4  vitiatam  memoriam 
funebribus  laudibus  reor  falsisque  imaginum  titulis,  dum  familia  ad  se  quaeque 
famam  rerum  gestarum  honorumqueya//^»/«  mendacio  trahant. 
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scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  were  it  not  for  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  rhetorical  exigencies  of  ancient  historiography, 
no  less  than  a  time-honored  tradition,  made  it  practically 
imperative  upon  the  ancient  historian  to  insert  such  speeches 
into  the  body  of  his  narrative, — a  device  which  also  enabled 
the  author  to  preserve  an  apparently  objective  attitude,  the 
individuals  themselves  revealing  the  psychological  motives  of 
their  actions  by  which  the  writer  himself,  on  more  or  less 
justifiable  grounds,  believed  them  to  have  been  actuated. 
The  historians,  moreover,  as  a  rule  do  not  conceal1  the  ficti- 
tious nature  of  these  speeches,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
Roman  writers,  such  as  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  do 
not  deal  as  frankly  with  their  readers  as  does  Thucydides,2 
doubtless  because  the  origin  of  these  rhetorically  finished 
orations  was  in  their  day  an  open  secret,  and  hence  not  cal- 
culated to  deceive  any  one. 

But,  barring  the  speeches  found  in  historical  writings,  we 
meet  with  not  a  few  which  were  genuine  forgeries,  if  the 
oxymoron  be  permissible. 

Thus,  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  elder  Scipio  had  left  no 
written  monuments  of  his  genius,3  and  yet  Livy4  quotes 
without  suspicion  a  speech  of  his  against  Cn.  Naevius.5 

1  E.g.  Sail.  Cat.  20  orationem  huiusce  modi  habuit;  50  Caesar  .  .  .  huiusce 
modi  verba  locutus  est;  52  huiusce  modi  orationem  habuit.  So  58.  lug.  9,  13 
hoc  modo  locutum  accepimus;  Liv.  I.  35  orationem  dicitur  habuisse  (Tarquinius 
Priscus) ;  III.  67  ibi  in  hanc  sententiam  locutum  accipio  (sc.  Quinctium  Capito- 
linum) ;  VI.  40  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  .  .  .  dicitur  .  .  .  locutus  in  hanc  fere  sen- 
tentiam esse;  Tac.  Ag.  29  Calgacus  ...  in  hunc  modum  locutus  fertur;  Ann. 
I.  58  verba  in  hunc  modum  fuere,  and  so  frequently.  The  same  applies  to  epistles 
inserted  by  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  as  e.g.  Sail.  Cat.  33,  Tac.  Ann.  III.  53. '  The  only 
exception  is  Sail.  Cat.  34,  where  the  language  itself  implies  literal  reproduction 
(earum  exemplum  infra  scriptum  est).  Cp.  in  general  Schnorr  v.  Carolsfeld,  Die 
Reden  und  Briefe  bei  Sallust,  Leipz.  1880;  F.  Friedersdorff,  De  oratt.  operi  Liv. 
insertarum  origine  et  natura,  Tilsit,  1886;  J.  Seeback,  De  oratt.  Tac.  libris  insertis, 
Celle,  1880.  21.22. 

3  De  off.  III.  I,  4  nulla  enim  eius  [sc.  Africani]  ingeni  monumenta  mandata 
litteris,  nullum  opus  otii,  nullum  solitudinis  munus  extat. 

4  XXXIX.  52,  3  adversus  quern  oratio  inscripta  P.  Africani  est. 

5  Cell.,  N.  A.  IV.  1 8,  6,  cites  the  memorable  answer  of  Scipio  to  his  accuser, 
adding '  fertur  etiam  oratio  quae  videtur  habita  eo  die  a  Scipione  et  qui  dicunt  earn 
non  veram  non  eunt  infitias  quin  haec  quidem  verba  fuerint,  quae  dixi,  Scipionis.' 
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This  speech  was  in  all  probability  forged  after  Cicero's  time ; 
at  least  his  words  seem  rather  to  imply  that  he  knew  of  no 
such  speech  than  that  a  conviction  of  its  spuriousness  had 
induced  him  to  ignore  its  existence. 

A  supposititious  speech  of  the  elder  Tib.  Gracchus,  in 
defence  of  his  father-in-law  on  the  identical  occasion  above 
referred  to,  was  also  extant  in  Livy's  day.1  Possibly  both 
speeches  were  written  by  the  same  individual. 

In  the  case  of  the  apocryphal  orations  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
Cicero  not  only  gives  the  name  of  the  reputed  author,  but 
adds  that  he  had  often  heard  from  the  living  lips  of  none 
other  than  Sulpicius  himself  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
consigning  his  thoughts  to  writing.2 

Doubtless  many  similar  forgeries,  which  served  their  pur- 
pose as  political  pamphlets,  were  circulated  during  the  stirring 
times  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  but  the  merely 
ephemeral  interest  that  attached  to  most  documents  of  this 
kind  prevented  their  preservation.  The  brevity  of  such  pro- 
ductions, moreover,  made  no  exorbitant  demands  upon  the 
imagination  or  the  rhetorical  skill  of  the  forger,  and  if  the 
orator  to  whom  these  speeches  were  ascribed  did  not  possess 
a  strongly  marked  stylistic  individuality,  the  fraud  might  well 
have  escaped  detection  for  some  time.  Among  such  oratori- 
cal -^revSeTTLypa^a  we  may  mention  the  alleged  replies  of 
Catiline  and  Antonius  to  Cicero's  speech  in  toga  Candida, 
which  were  the  production  of  some  unknown  enemy  of 
Cicero.3 

The  difficulty  of  palming  off  spurious  speeches  or  other  writ- 
ings upon  the  great  orators  of  the  Republic  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  why  we  hear  so  little  of  supposititious 
works  of  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  other  famous  speakers  of  the 

1  xxxvni.  56,  2. 

2  Brut.  56,  205  Sulpicii  orationes  quae  feruntur,  eas  post  mortem  eius  scripsisse 
P.  Canutius  putatur,  aequalis  meus.  .  .  .     Ipsius  Sulpici  nulla  oratio  est  saepeque 
ex  eo  audivi  cum  se  scribere  neque  consuesse  neque  posse  diceret;   Oral.  38,  132 
nihil  Sulpici. 

*  Cf.  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  95  Or. :  feruntur  quoque  orationes  nomine 
illonim  (sc.  Catilinae  et  Antonii)  editae,  non  ab  ipsis  scriptae  sed  ab  Ciceronis 
obtrectatoribus  quas  nescio  an  satius  sit  ignorare. 
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day.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  few  works  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  them,  we  can  never  be  positive  that  they  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  their  reputed  authors,  it  being 
equally  possible  that  they  represent  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary exercises,  such  as  were  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  early  Empire. 

Among  the  speeches  of  Caesar,  extant  in  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius, there  were  some  which  his  biographer  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  condemning  as  apocryphal,1  the  pro  Metello  and  the 
oratio  apud  milites  in  Hispania  being  cases  in  point. 

The  ancients  also  possessed  a  treatise  de  astris,  which  is 
frequently  quoted  as  a  work  of  Caesar.2  The  citation  in 
Pliny  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  Greek. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  Suetonius  does  not 
mention  this  astronomical  work  in  the  list  of  the  dicta- 
tor's writings  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  it  bore 
Caesar's  name  unjustly.  Possibly,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
the  book  was  compiled  at  Caesar's  suggestion  by  some 
learned  Greek  (Sosigenes  ?),  and  was  subsequently  handed 
down  under  his  name. 

Among  the  works  of  Cicero,  numerous  as  they  are,  there 
were  naturally  but  few  •^rev$€7riypa<f)a  for  the  reason  given 
above.  In  the  extant  corpus  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  speech, 
entitled  Pridie  quam  in  exilium  iret,  which  is  certainly  not 
genuine,  though  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  excellent  Mss.3 
Other  spurious  orations  of  Cicero  are  not  known  to  me,  for 
the  hypercritical  arguments  by  which  F.  A.  Wolf,  for  instance, 
endeavored  to  condemn  the  pro  Marcello  and  some  of  the 
Catilinarian  speeches  are  now  of  value  only  as  showing  to 
what  deplorable  aberrations  an  over-subtle  ingenuity  may  lead. 

1  Suet.  Caes.  55  orationes  quasdam  reliquit  inter  quas  temere  quae.dam  feruntur. 

2  E.g.  Plin.  N.  H.  index  to  Bk.  XVIII.  ex  Tarutio  qui  graece  de  astris  scripsit, 
Caesare  dictatore,  qui  item;   Macrob.  Sat.  I.  16,  39;   Schol.  Luc.  Phars.  X.  185. 

3  The  statement  of  Fenestella,  refuted  by  Asconius,  p.  85  Or.,  that  Cicero  on 
one  occasion  defended  Catiline  against  Clodius  may,  of  course,  have  been  based 
upon   a   supposititious  speech.     But  it  was  more  likely  a  mere  suasoria  which 
brought  the   orator   and  his  two  famous  enemies  into  close  contact.     Cicero's 
speech  in  Cass.  Dio  XLIV.  22-33  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  'historical  ora- 
tions '  discussed  above,  and  is  in  all  probability  wholly  fictitious. 
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A  work  entitled  Chorographia,  cited  as  Ciceronian  by 
Priscian,1  was  in  my  judgment  also  a  forgery,  although 
Cicero  is  known  to  have  occupied  himself  with  geographical 
studies  about  the  year  59.2 

The  spuriousness  of  the  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Brutus  has,  beginning  with  Markland,  been  stoutly 
maintained  by  many  scholars,  but  the  genuineness  of  the 
fragmentary  collection  is  now,  I  believe,  almost  unanimously 
conceded.3  Even  the  lost  letter  which  Plutarch4  cites  with 
the  proviso  el'  Trep  apa  rcov  yvrjcrtcov  5  eVrt  has  been  shown  by 
Mommsen  to  be  free  from  objections.  The  letter  of  Brutus 
to  Atticus  (I.  17),  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  a  forgery, 
as  is  also  the  epistola  Ciceronis  ad  Octavianum. 

The  paucity  of  supposititious  letters  in  Latin  literature  is, 
in  fact,  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  Greek  literary 
frauds  reach  their  culmination  in  the  field  of  epistolography.6 
This  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  Romans 
lacked  the  motive  which  prompted  the  Greek  forgeries,7 
although  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  were  many  more 
apocryphal  letters  in  existence  than  we  can  now  trace,  they 
having  perished  at  an  early  period,  either  because  they  pos- 
sessed no  intrinsic  value  or  because  their  spuriousness  was 
universally  recognized. 

Thus  Suetonius  tells  us  that  he  came  upon  some  elegies 
and  a  prose  letter  which  he  believed  were  unjustly  attributed 
to  Horace ;  and  tradition  has,  indeed,  preserved  no  trace  of 
them.8 

1 II.  267,  5. 

2  Cf.  ad  Att.  II.  4,  6,  7,  9,  12,  14,  22. 

8  The.  letter  of  Brutus  to  Cic.  (I.  16),  still  suspected  by  Teuffel-Schwabe,  §  188, 
4,  3,  seems  to  me  to  bear  all  the  marks  of  genuineness. 

4  Brut.  53. 

6  This  plural,  in  place  of  yv/i<nov,  seems,  however,  to  imply  that  there  were 
other  letters  of  Brutus  in  circulation  which  were  recognized  as  apocryphal  in 
Plutarch's  day. 

6  Class.  Stud.  pp.  64  ff.  7  Class.  Stud.  p.  65. 

8  Suet.  Vita  Horat.,  p.  47  Rf.  :  venerunt  in  manus  meas  et  elegi  sub  titulo 
eius  et  epistola  prosa  oratione  quasi  commendantis  se  Maecenati  seel  utramque 
falsam  puto.  Nam  elegi  vulgares,  epistola  etiam  obscura  quo  vitio  minime  tene- 
batur. 
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Finally,  I  mention  under  this  head  the  apocryphal  corre- 
spondence of  Seneca  and  St.  Paul,  comprising  fourteen 
letters.  They  were  forged  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
for  they  are  quoted  by  Hieronymus  l  and  Augustinus.2  The 
idea  of  a  possible  friendly  intercourse  between  the  famous 
apostle  and  the  pagan  philosopher,  whose  ethical  doctrines 
seemed  to  present  so  many  points  of  contact  with  Christian 
teaching,  appealed  strongly  to  the  early  Church  fathers.  It 
was  this  that  originally  called  forth  the  forgery  and  at  the 
same  time  caused  it  to  be  handed  down. 

Passing  by  the  literary  fraud  which  some  pupils  of  Quin- 
tilian  practised  upon  their  teacher  by  publishing  under  his 
name  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric  which  they  compiled  from 
lecture-notes,3  we  conclude  our  survey  of  actual  forgeries  by 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  Disticha  Catonis,  Fulgentius,  and 
the  so-called  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis. 

The  Disticha  Catonis  were  a  collection  of  pithy  ethical 
maxims,  compiled  about  the  fourth  century,  to  which  the 
name  of  Cato  was  attached.  This  sturdy  Roman,  himself 
the  author  of  Praecepta  and  a  carmen  de  moribus,  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  moral  wisdom  ;  his  name 
was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  collec- 
tion of  this  kind.  The  Disticha  Catonis  enjoyed  a  marvellous 
popularity  for  centuries,  being  translated  even  into  Greek 
prose,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Maximus  Planudes. 

Fabius  Planciades  Fulgentius  (c.  48o-c.  550),  the  mythol- 
ogist  and  grammarian,  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Roman  writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  delib- 
erately manufactured  his  evidence  by  inventing  mythical 
authors  and  illustrating  his  treatises  from  works  which 
never  existed.  Thus  Latin  literature  was  enriched  by  such 
legendary  titles  as  Crispinus'  Heraclea,  Q.  Fabius  Lucullus 

1  De  viris  ill.  c.  12.  2  Epist.  153. 

3  Quint.  I.  prooem.  7  duo  iam  sub  nomine  meo  libri  ferebantur  artis  rhetoricae 
neque  editi  a  me  neque  in  hoc  comparati.  namque  alterum  sermonem  per  biduum 
habitum  pueri  quibus  id  praestabatur,  exceperant,  alterum  pluribus  sane  diebus, 
quantum  notando  consequi  potuerant,  interceptum  boni  iuvenes,  sed  nimium 
amantes  mei  temerario  editionis  honore  vulgaverant. 
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epico  carmine,  Callimorphus  in  Pisaeis,  Antidamas  in  morali- 
bus  libris.  A  more  familiar  name  meets  us  in  Lucilius  comi- 
cus  (!)  in  a  play  Immolaria  ;  to  Fenestella  is  attributed  a  work 
entitled  Achaica,  and  the  austere  Tacitus  figures  as  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  Facetiae  !  Fulgentius  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  notorious  forger  Ptolomaeus  Chennus,  and 
Bentley  not  unjustly  styled  him  'homo  Malelae  germanis- 
simus.'  * 

But  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  forgeries  met  with  in 
Latin  literature  are  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  Trojan 
war  by  two  alleged  eye-witnesses,  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares 
Phrygius.  The  abiding  interest  that  attaches  to  these  pro- 
ductions is  not  due  to  any  stylistic  skill  or  to  an  unusual 
power  of  feigning  reality.  On  the  contrary,  their  underlying 
conception  is  incredibly  nai've.  They  have,  however,  a  claim 
upon  our  interest,  because  well-nigh  all  the  information  which 
the  Middle  Ages  possessed  concerning  the  Trojan  expedition 
was  derived  from  these  sources.2  The  Homeric  epics  were 
unknown  to  Western  Europe  till  the  days  of  Petrarch,  to  whom 
Nicolaos  Sigeros  sent  a  Greek  Ms.  of  the  immortal  poems 
from  Constantinople.3 

The  earlier  of  these  fictitious  narratives  is  that  of  Dictys. 
The  work  opens  with  a  prologue  in  which  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  discovery  of  these  ancient  docu- 
ments are  given  with  circumstantial  minuteness.4 

1  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  Dark  Ages  three  other  writers  followed  similar 
methods,  but  their  fabrications  are  so  grotesquely  absurd  that  a  mere  reference  to 
them  must  suffice.     I  allude  to  Aethicus  Ister,  the  anonymous  Ravennas,  and 
the  grammarian,  Virgilius  Maro.     The  last  mentioned,  to  cite  a  few  instances, 
quotes   as   his   authorities  such   names   as  Balapsidus,  Fassica  femina,  Mitterius 
Spaniensis,  and  Falanges  Lacedemonius !     These  impostors  probably  belong  to 
the  seventh  century.     Cp.  Teuffel,  Rom.  Lit.5  §  497. 

2  H.  Dunger,  Die  Sage  des  trojan.  Krieges  in  den  Bearbeitungen  des  Mittel- 
alters  und  ihre  antiken  Quellen,  Dresden,  1869  ;   G.  Korting,  Dictys  und  Dares, 
cin  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Troja  Sage,  Halle,  1874. 

8  G.  Voigt,  Wiederbel.  des  class.  Alterthums,  I.  49  f.;  P.  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et 
1'humanisme,  p.  323.  Petrarch,  as  may  be  remarked,  entertained  no  doubt  as  to 
genuineness  of  either  Dares  or  Dictys.  Cf.  P.  Nolhac,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

4  In  a  few  Mss.,  the  prologue  is  preceded  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Q.  Aradius 
Rufinus  (a  contemporary  of  Theodosius  I.)  by  one  L.  Septimius,  wherein  we 
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One  Dictys  of  Gnossos,  in  Crete,  learned  in  the  Phoenician 
tongue,  who  served  under  Idomeneus  and  Meriones,  was 
ordered  by  his  commanders  to  write  the  history  of  the  war 
(ut  annales  belli  Troiani  conscriberet).  Complying  with  this 
request,  he  composed  in  all  nine  (six)  books  on  linden  bark  and 
in  Phoenician  characters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  island, 
he  provided  that  these  memoirs  be  placed  in  a  tin  chest  (stanna 
arcula)  which  was  to  be  buried  with  him.  This  was  done. 
Thus  they  lay  concealed  for  over  a  thousand  years,  but  in  the 
1 3th  year  of  Nero's  reign  (66  A.D.),  an  earthquake  uncovered 
Dictys'  grave  and  exposed  the  chest  to  passers-by.  Some 
shepherds,  believing  that  it  contained  treasures  of  gold, 
carried  it  off,  but  on  discovering  that  the  box  contained  only 
linden  bark,  inscribed  with  mysterious  signs,  brought  their 
find  to  their  master,  a  certain  Eupraxides,  who  in  turn  handed 
it  over  to  the  governor  (consularis  a)  of  the  island,  Rutilius 
Rufus.  This  official,  suspecting  that  the  documents  might 
contain  some  important  state  secrets,  took  them,  in  company 
with  Eupraxides,  to  Nero.  The  emperor,  immediately  recog- 
nizing the  handwriting  to  be  in  Punic  characters,  summoned 
skilled  interpreters  to  decipher  them,  and  on  learning  that 
these  were,  indeed,  the  memoirs  of  one  who  had  taken  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  celebrated  conflict,  he  ordered  a  Greek  trans- 
lation to  be  made  of  these  'ephemerides,'  in  order  that  the 
true  story  of  the  Trojan  war  be  given  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
possible.2  A  copy  was  placed  in  the  Greek  library.  Euprax- 

are  told  that  the  Latin  history  is  but  a  translation  from  a  Greek  original  in  nine 
books,  of  which  the  last  four,  however,  had  been  epitomized  by  the  writer  into 
one  book.  The  letter  repeats,  barring  a  few  details,  the  contents  of  the  Prologue. 
The  long-standing  controversy,  whether  there  ever  existed  a  Greek  Dictys,  upon 
which  the  Septimius  version  was  based,  has  now  been  definitively  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  exhaustive  examination  of  F.  Noack,  Philol.  Suppl.  vol.  VI. 
(1893),  pp.  401-501,  where  also  the  extensive  bibliography  on  this  subject  is 
given  (esp.  p.  404). 

1  The  use  of  consularis  in  this  sense  does  not  occur  before  the  fourth  century, 
as  Joh.  Marquardt,  Rom.   Staatsverw.   I.   p.   549,  has  pointed  out,  and  therefore 
constitutes  a  terminus  post  quern  for  the  date  of  the  translation. 

2  One  should  have  supposed  that  this  object  would  have  been  more  easily 
attained  if  a  Latin  version  had  also  been  made,  but  in  that  case  Septimius  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  translating  these  annales  a  second  time ! 
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ides  was  honored  by  the  bestowal  of  Roman  citizenship  and 
sent  home  loaded  with  presents. 

The  narrative  of  Dictys  covers  the  whole  period  from  the 
birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses.  Its  treatment 
is  strictly  pragmatic,  all  supernatural  agencies  being  rigidly 
excluded.1  It  departs  in  numerous  details  from  the  Homeric 
account  and  adds  many  particulars  not  met  with  in  our  extant 
sources.  The  whole  work,  in  fact,  gives  evidence  of  con- 
siderable learning  which  would  alone  suffice  to  assign  its 
composition  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier  than  the 
Latin  version.  It  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of 
Hadrian  if  not  actually  written  in  that  of  Nero,  and  Nero's 
philhellenic  sympathies  may  well  have  welcomed  a  contempo- 
rary account  of  the  Trojan  war,  his  enthusiasm  blinding  him 
to  the  very  transparent  imposture. 

But  if  the  annales  of  Dictys,  in  spite  of  their  impossible 
framework,  must  after  all  be  regarded  as  a  respectable 
specimen  of  Hellenistic  erudition,  the  parallel  forgeries  of 
Dares  Phrygius,  entitled  'historia  de  excidio  Troiae/2  stands 
without  a  rival  in  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  its  information 
and  in  the  nai've  credulity  which  its  author  presumes  in  his 
readers.  The  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  however,  and 
the  writer's  repeated  asseverations  concerning  the  autoptic 
character  of  his  information  served  to  insure  to  it  an  even 
greater  popularity  than  the  matter-of-fact  account  of  Dictys  ; 
and  Dares  was  regarded  throughout  Byzantian  and  mediaeval 
times  as  a  trustworthy  and  authoritative  historian. 

The  unknown  translator,  blissfully  oblivious  of  the  anachro- 
nism, assumes  the  mask  of  none  other  than  Cornelius  Nepos, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sallustius  Crispus,  acquaints  us, 

1  This  was  done,  I  suspect,  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  author,  this  matter-of-fact  narrative  contrasting  strongly  with  the  many 
miraculous  features  of  the  Homeric  story,  or  else  the  Latin  translator  discarded 
all  instances  of  divine  intervention  in  the  original,  because  of  Christian  sympathies. 
The  former  explanation  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the  more  likely. 

2  The  original  Greek  title  was  probably  <bpvyla  'IXidj.    Cf.  Aeliari  V.  H.  XI.  2. 
The  name  Dares  occurs  in  the  Iliad  (E  9)  as  a  priest  of  Hephaestos  :  ^v  8t  TIS 
$v  Tp<ie<r<rt  AdpTjs  d0wdy  d/ii/vwi',    |  J/9ei>s  'H^aun-oto.      This   accounts  for   his 
partiality  to  the  Trojans,  while  Dictys  is  more  inclined  to  favor  the  Greeks. 
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in  the  manner  of  Dictys,  with  the  provenance  of  these 
precious  documents.  'Cum  multa  ago  Athenis  curiose  — 
so  runs  the  short  epistle  —  inveni  historiam  Daretis  Phrygii 
ipsius  manu  scriptam,  ut  titulus  indicat  quam  de  Graecis  et 
Troianis  memoriae  mandavit  quam  ego  summo  amore  corn- 
plexus  continue  transtuli.  Cui  nihil  adiciendum  vel  diminu- 
endum  rei  reformandae  causa  putavi,  alioquin  mea  posset 
videri.1  Optimum  ergo  duxi,  ita  ut  fuit,  vere  et  simpliciter 
perscripta,  sic  earn  ad  verbum  in  latinitatem  transvertere, 
ut  legentes  cognoscere  possent,  quomodo  res  gestae  essent ; 
utrumne  verum  magis  esse  existiment  quod  Dares  Phrygius 
memoriae  commendavit  qui  per  ipsum  tempus  vixit  et  mili- 
tavit,  cum  Graeci  Troianos  oppugnarent,  anne  Homero 
credendum,  qui  post  multos  annos  natus  est  quam  bellum 
hoc  gestum  est.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  which  Dares 
imparts,  we  may  mention  that  the  war  lasted  exactly 
10  years,  6  months,  and  12  days;  as  many  as  676,000 
fought  on  the  Trojan  side,  while  the  Greek  army  numbered 
886,000  warriors !  The  twelfth  chapter,  perhaps  the  gem 
of  the  history,  contains  the  description  of  the  various  heroes 
and  heroines,  of  which  only  a  short  extract  can  be  given 
here:  'Helenam  similem  illis  formosam,  animi  simplicis, 
blandam,  cruribus  optimis,  notam  ('beauty-spot')  inter  duo 
supercilia  habentem,  ore  pusillo.  .  .  .  Priamum,  Troianorum 
regem  vultu  pulchro,  magnum,  voci  suavi,  aquilino  corpore. 
Hectorem  blaesum,  candidum,  crispum,  strabum,  pernicibus 
membris,  vultu  venerabili,  barbatum,  decentem,  bellicosum, 
animo  magno,  in  civibus  clementem,  dignum,  amore  aptum  ! ' 

1  This  recalls  some  similar  phrases  in  Lucian's  Vera  Historia,  e.g.  c.  13 
roirrous  tyw  OVK  edea<rd/Jt.rjv'  ov  yap  aQiKovro.  Aioirep  ov  5£  ypd^ai  rds  0tf<ms 
avr&v  er6\^7?£ra.  1 8  TO  iiivroi  Tr\ijdos  avrCsv  OVK  dvtypaij/a,  pr/  rig  Kal  atrurrov 
56£]7.  26  &'o"m  8k  raura  /AT]  Trto'Tevei  ourws  exei^,  &v  wore  Kal  aur6s  tKeiae  acfiiKr)- 
rat,  efo-erat  d>s  a\rj6ij  \tya).  Cf.  also  Dares,  c.  12  Dares  Phrygius  qui  hanc  historiam 
scripsit,  ait  se  militasse  usque  dum  Troia  capta  est,  hos  se  vidisse,  partim  proelio 
interfuisse,  a  Dardanio  autem  audisse  qua  facie  et  natura  fuissent  Castor  et  Pollux. 
44  sicut  acta  diurna  indicant  quae  Dares  descripsit.  I  cannot  but  help  feeling 
that  this  '  Phrygian  Iliad '  must  have  been  unknown  to  Lucian,  for  he  would 
scarcely  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  holding  it  up  to  derision. 
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The  style  of  this  history  proves  it  to  be  later  than  the 
corresponding  translation  of  Septimius.  That  it  is  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  sixth  century  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Isidorus,  who,  of  course,  has  no 
doubts  as  to  its  genuineness.1  As  for  the  date  of  the  Greek 
original,  we  have  a  terminus  ante  quern  in  the  citations  of 
Ptolomaeus  Chennus  (c.  100  A.D.)  and  Aelian,  V.  H.  XI.  2 
(c.  150). 

Of  the  two  Greek  narratives,  everything  points  to  the 
Dictys  as  the  earlier ;  in  fact,  the  Dares  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  out-Dictys  Dictys.  If  so,  this  will  be 
still  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  reign  of  Nero  as  the 
date  for  the  forged  Annales  of  the  Cretan  warrior. 

In  the  case  of  many  tyevSeTriypacfHi  the  deceptive  label 
seems  not  to  have  been  attached  with  any  fraudulent  intent, 
nor  to  have  been  due  to  the  original  author.  To  this  category 
belong  those  treatises  which  were  composed  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  of  the  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  these  school  exercises  is  the  so- 
called  Commentariolum  Petitionis,  which  purports  to  be  a 
letter  of  Quintus  Cicero  to  his  brother,  the  layman  giving 
the  experienced  politician  some  gratuitous  advice  regarding 
the  proper  manner  of  conducting  a  campaign!  The  subject 
is  treated  in  the  stereotype  fashion  of  the  schools,  the  com- 
parative purity  of  the  language  alone  preventing  us  from 
dating  its  composition  later  than  the  Augustan  period.2 

Equally  spurious  are  the  so-called  Invectiva  in  Tullium 
and  its  reply,  the  Invectiva  in  Sallustium.  Both  are  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  rhetorician,  who  made  use  of  the 

1  Orig.  I.  41  historiam  primus  apud  nos  Moyses  .  .  .  conscripsit,  apud  gentiles 
vero  primus  Dares  Phrygius  de  Graecis  et  Troianis  historiam  edidit  quam  in 
foliis  palmarum  ab  eo  conscriptam  esse  ferunt.    This  latter  statement  is  not  found 
in  the  extant  explanatory  epistle,  but  may  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  original. 
The  ferunt  shows  that  Isidorus  followed  some  other  Latin  source.    Teuffel,  Rom. 
Lit.  §  471,  4,  less  plausibly  assumes  an  inaccurate  reminiscence,  and  confusion 
with  the  libri  ex  philyra  or  tiliae  of  Dictys. 

2  The  spuriousness  of  this  pamphlet,  which  owes  its  preservation  to  its  incor- 
poration as  a  letter  into  Cicero's  correspondence,  has  now  been  demonstrated  by 
Hendrickson,  Am.  Jour.  Phil.  XII.  (1892),  pp.  200-212. 
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polemical  literature  which  the  death  struggle  of  the  Republic 
called  forth.  The  prevalent  belief  as  to  hostile  feelings  which 
the  historian  entertained  for  the  orator  may  well  have  sug- 
gested the  composition  of  these  two  suasoriae.  Quintilian, 
who  quotes  the  Invectiva  in  Tullium  repeatedly,1  seems  not 
to  have  doubted  that  Sallust  was  its  author,  nor  did  Donatus 
or  Servius,2  and  Cicero's  alleged  reply  is  cited  as  genuine 
by  Diomedes.3  The  evidence,  however,  against  their  authen- 
ticity is  conclusive. 

Of  a  similar  provenance  are  a  speech  and  a  letter  Ad  Cae- 
sarem  senem  de  republica,  which  are  attributed  to  Sallust  in 
the  single  Ms.  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

But  in  none  of  these  apocryphal  writings  is  the  '  scholas- 
tic '  origin  so  manifest  as  in  the  so-called  Declamationes  which 
many  ancient  writers  attribute  to  Quintilian,4  the  Mss.  being 
anonymous.  The  extant  collection  consists  of  19  larger  and 
145  smaller  controversiae,  the  latter  being  all  that  remains 
of  388  pieces  known  to  the  ancients.  That  Quintilian  cannot 
have  been  their  author  is  now  all  but  universally  conceded, 
and  is  demonstrable  on  internal  and  external  grounds.  Quin- 
tilian himself  never  mentions  them ;  their  contents  are  in 
numerous  cases  incompatible  with  unequivocal  utterances  in 
the  Institutio ;  finally,  the  language  itself  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  plurality  of  authorship,  and  is  at  variance  with  the 
style  of  the  great  rhetorician.5  These  controversiae  were 
originally  anonymous,  and  their  attribution  to  Quintilian  is  due 
to  some  error,  the  commanding  authority  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  drawing  to  himself,  like  some  magnet,  many  trea- 
tises of  a  rhetorical  nature.6 

1  IV.  i,  68;  IX.  3,  89;  XL  I,  24. 

2  Ad  Aen.  VI.  623. 
8  G.  L.  I.  387. 

4Treb.  Poll.  xxx.  tyr.  4,  2;  Auson.  Proff.  Burd.  2,  15;  Servius  ad  Aen.  III. 
661;  Hieronymus  (4  times) ;  Pompeius;  Ennodius;  Isidorus;  Lactantius. 

5  Such  stylistic  resemblances  as  are  met  with  are  due  to  similarity  of  subject- 
matter  and  the  stereotype  sameness  of  the  rhetorical  vernacular  of  the  schools. 
Cp.  my  Prolegomena  to  Tac.  Dial,  de  orat.  p.  Ix.  f. 

6  That  this  actually  happened  may  still  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  scholia 
to  Horace,  attributed  to  Aero.     This  collection  was  compiled  between  the  fifth 
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Anonymity  is,  in*  fact,  responsible  for  the  great  majority  of 
i/rci>Se7r iypa(f)a  in  Latin  literature.  In  some  instances  (i)  an 
erroneous  inference  or  conjecture,  based  upon  real  or  fancied 
resemblances,  either  in  subject-matter  or  stylistic  treatment, 
to  some  well-known  work,  has  caused  the  false  adscription ; 
in  other  cases  (2)  mere  accident  led  to  the  insertion  of  spurious 
writings  into  the  collection  of  some  famous  author,  the  orig- 
inal writer's  name  being  subsequently  overlooked  and  then 
lost ;  in  still  others,  finally,  (3)  anonymous  works  were  inten- 
tionally attributed  to  illustrious  writers  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  causes  is 
furnished  by  the  list  of  Pseudo  Vergiliana,  such  as  the  Culex, 
Ciris,  Dirae,  Copa,  Catalepta,  Aetna,  the  elegies  on  Maecenas, 
Moretum,  and  Epigrammata.  Of  these  the  Culex,  though 
regarded  as  Vergilian  by  Lucan,  Martial,  Statius,  Suetonius, 
Nonius,  Donatus,  and  Servius,  is  unquestionably  suppositi- 
tious. The  Ciris  not  only  exhibits  many  Vergilian  reminis- 
cences, but  is  strongly  influenced  by  Ovid,  as  has  been 
recently  demonstrated.1  The  poem  entitled  Aetna  is  as  late 
as  the  age  of  Nero,  but  was  written  before  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  79  A.D.  Its  author  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  the  Lucilius  to  whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistolae 
Morales  and  Naturales  Quaestiones.  The  arguments  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  other  Vergiliana  are  equally  strong, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Moretum,  which,  if  it  be 
not  a  translation  by  the  young  Vergil  of  the  Moretum  of  Par- 
thenius,  certainly  belongs  to  the  early  Augustan  era.  In  any 
case,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one  of  these 
poets  was  guilty  of  a  literary  forgery ;  and  the  same  applies 

and  eighth  centuries,  and  is  handed  down  anonymously  in  our  Mss.  Some 
scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  believing  the  extant  scholia  to  be  the 
original  work  of  the  famous  commentator,  attached  the  name  of  Aero  to  them. 
If  some  editor  had  designedly  attributed  a  collection  of  *  declamationes '  to  Quin- 
tilian,  in  order  to  enhance  their  value  or  to  insure  their  wider  circulation,  some 
of  our  Mss.  would  in  all  likelihood  have  exhibited  Quintilian's  name  as  the 
author. 

1  See  the  excellent  discussion  of  C.  Ganzenmuller,  Fleck,  Jahrb.  Suppl.  Vol. 

xx.  (1894),  PP.  553-657- 
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to  the  author  of  the  Elegies  of  Pseudo-Horace  mentioned  by 
Suetonius. 

All  these  works  were  aSeo-Trora,  when  philologians  began 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Augustan  poets.  Their  elegant 
versification,  their  classical  purity  of  diction,  the  palpable 
Vergilian  reminiscences  in  which  they  abound,  certain  vague 
traditions,  finally,  of  juvenile  poetic  effusions  on  the  part  of 
the  author  of  the  Aeneid,  —  all  conspired  to  render  Vergilian 
authorship  a  safe  inference.  This  corpus  Vergilianum  was 
made  Before  the  time  of  Suetonius,  for  in  his  vita  Vergilii 
(preserved  in  the  version  of  Donatus)  these  minor  poems  are 
quoted  as  genuine. 

The  corpus  Tibullianum  presents  another  instance,  the  ele- 
gies of  the  third  book  having  been  composed  by  one  Lygda- 
mus,  and,  although  their  author  makes ,  no  attempt  to  merge 
his  identity  into  that  of  Tibullus,  they  found  their  way  into 
an  edition  of  his  works  because  of  their  elegiac  character 
and  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  subject-matter.  The  Pane- 
gyricus  in  Messallam  was  probably  attributed  to  Tibullus, 
because  of  the  intimacy  which  was  known  to  have  existed 
between  the  poet  and  his  patron,  Messalla  Corvinus.1 

Of  other  TJrevSeTrlypa^a,  due  to  wrong  inferences,  I  mention 
the  Octavia  which,  for  want  of  better  shelter,  found  a  safe 
refuge  among  the  dramas  of  Seneca,  although  it  contains  an 
allusion  to  Nero's  fall,  which  occurred  three  years  after 
Seneca's  death.  This  anachronism,  added  to  weighty  internal 
reasons,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  apocryphal  character.  The 
fact  that  Seneca  himself  appears  in  the  play  may  possibly 
have  facilitated  its  false  adscription.2  There  remain  to  be 

1  Many  scholars,  including  even  Teuffel,  Rom.  Lit.5  §  245,  4,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  composite  character  of  the  collection  by  supposing  that  it  was 
designed  to  include  the  poetical  effusions  of  a  literary  circle  which  centred  about 
Messalla.   I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  an  assumption. 

2  The  question  as  to  Seneca's  authorship  of  the  other  tragedies  that  bear  his 
name,  which  Bernhardy  and  others  so  confidently  denied,  is  now  justly  answered 
in  the  affirmative.     Whether,  however,  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  is  at  least  partly 
spurious  is  quite  another  problem,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.     I  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  second  part  has  been  tampered  with.     Perhaps  the 
original  was  lost,  the  extant  portion  being  a  later  restoration. 
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enumerated  Pseudo-Asconius  in  Verrem,  Pseudo-Caesius  Bas- 
sius  de  mztris,  the  Pseudo-Frontinus,  which  forms  the  fourth 
book  of  the  genuine  Strategemata,  but  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  epitome  of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  the  XVIth 
satire  of  luvenal  which  is  pronounced  spurious  by  the  scholiast.1 
Examples  of  the  second  class  seem  to  be  rare,  the  false 
titles  being  due  to  the  fact  that  some  writings  were  handed 
down  in  codices  miscellanei.  In  such  cases  the  title  that  pre- 
ceded caused  the  loss  of  one  which  followed.  I  believe  the 
Orthographia  of  Apuleius  and  some  of  the  spurious  poems 
in  the  Latin  Anthology  to  be  instances  in  point.  Another 
example  I  recognize  in  the  three  epitaphs  which  are  attributed 
respectively  to  the  old  poets,  Naevius,  Plautus,  and  Pacuvius.2 
But  as  all  these  are  generally  regarded  as  genuine,3  they  can- 
not be  dismissed  quite  so  briefly,  for  these  epitaphs  are  no 
more  authentic  than  the  well-known  lines  on  the  tomb  of 
Shakespeare.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  intrinsically  improbable 
that  all  these  early  poets  were  alike  so  solicitous  about  a 
proper  sepulchral  inscription  that  they  took  care  to  compose 
it  themselves.  Plautus  probably  died  in  Rome ;  of  Naevius 
this  is  doubtful ;  Pacuvius  certainly  ended  his  days  in  far-off 
Tarentum.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Varro  took  the  pains 
to  collect  these  epitaphs  ?  Cicero,  it  is  true,  cites  the  epitaph 

1  '  Ista  a  plerisque  exploditur  et  dicitur  non  esse  luvenalis.'     The  remaining 
satires  —  vel  invito  Ribbeckio  —  I  believe  to  be  genuine. 

2  Cell.  N.  A.  I.  24  trium  poetarum  illustrium  epigrammata  Cn.  Naevii,  Plautii, 
M.  Pacuvii  quae  ipsi  fecerunt  et  incidenda  sepulchre  suo  reliquerunt.     Epigramma 
NAEVII  .  .  .  I  mm  6r  tales  mor  Idles  si  foret  fas  flere  \flerentdivae  Cam'enae  Nae- 
vium  poelam  \  Itdque  pdstquam  est  drchi  trdditus  thesduro  \  obliti  sunt  Komae 
loquier  lingud  Latina.  .  .  .     PLAUTI  quod  dubitassemus  an  Plauti   foret  nisi  a 
M.  Varrone  positum  esset  in  libro  de  poetis  primo :  postquam  est  mortem  aptus 
Plautus  comoedia  luget  \  Scaena,  est  deserta,   dein    A'tsus,   Ludus   locusque  \  Et 
numeri  innumeri  simul  omnes  conlacrimarunt.  .  .  .    PACUVII  :  Adulcscens  tamen 
etsi  prdperas  te  hoc  sdxum  rogat  \  Ut  sese  aspicias,  deinde  quod  scriptum  est  legas  :  \ 
Hie  sunt  poetae  Pdcuvi  Marci  sita  \  Ossa.     hdc  volebam  nescius  tie  esses.      Vale. 

8  The  epigram  of  Naevius,  eg.  is  said  by  Sellar,  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  Repub- 
lic, p.  55,  to  be  '  the  most  favorable  specimen  of  his  style ';  the  simple  and  pathetic 
grandeur  of  the  lines  of  Pacuvius  caused  Bucheler,  Rhein.  Mus.  XXXVII.  521, 
to  espouse  their  cause  ;  and  of  the  Plautus  epitaph  Ritschl,  Parerga,  p.  41, 
remarks :  '  et  circa  ipsum  vitae  finem  epigramma  factum  esse  sepulchro  inciden- 
dum  veri  satis  est  simile.' 
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of  Ennius,1  in  elegiac  verse,  which  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to 
condemn  it,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  those 
under  discussion,  although  he  had  every  reason  to  quote  them. 
Again,  the  epitaphs  in  Gellius  do  not  conform  either  in  style 
or  contents  to  the  contemporary  sepulchral  inscriptions  that 
have  been  preserved,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of 
Pacuvius.2  Now,  Varro  is  known  to  have  written  a  work 
entitled  Imagines,  which  contained  seven  hundred  illustra- 
tions of  famous  men,  to  which  he  added  suitable  epigrams. 
At  a  later  period  an  epitome  of  this  was  made,  with  the 
illustrations  omitted.  But  the  epigrams  having  once  been 
detached,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  they  were  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  genuine  productions  ;  nothing,  further, 
is  more  likely  than  that  the  epitaphs  which  Gellius  cites 
from  Varro  were  found  in  this  very  collection  3  But  apart 
from  these  considerations,  there  are  weighty  internal  grounds 
which  prove  the  Plautus  and  Naevius  epitaphs,  at  least,  to  be 
apocryphal,  which  fact  necessarily  involves  the  spuriousness 
of  that  on  Pacuvius,  though  otherwise  free  from  objections, 
since  all  these  epigrams  are  unquestionably  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  source. 

The  lines  on  Naevius  'breathe,  indeed,  a  sublime  self- 
assurance  ('plenus  superbiae  Campaniae'),  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  poet ;  nevertheless  he  cannot 
well  have  made  the  sweeping  statement  attributed  to  him, 
for  the  following  reason.  Naevius  still  witnessed  the  arcfj,?j 
of  Plautus.  Now  the  sympathetic  reference  to  the  old  poet, 
which  Plautus  goes  out  of  his  way  to  insert  in  a  passage  of 
the  Miles  Gloriosus,4  certainly  implies  friendly  relations  be- 

1  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  15,  34:  loquor  de  principibus  quid  poetae?     Nonne  post  mor- 
tem nobilitari  volunt?     Unde  ergo  illud?     Aspicite,  o  cives,  senis  Enni  imaginis 
for  mam.  \  Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum.  \  Nemo  me  dacrumis  de- 
cor et  nee  fttnera  fletu  \  Faxit.     Cur  ?  volito  vivos  per  or  a  virum.  \ 

2  Cp.  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Rom.  Lit.5  §  115,  2. 

3  Gellius,  indeed,  quotes  the  Plautus  epitaph  from  Varro's  de  poetis,  but  why 
should  it  not  have  been  repeated  there?     The  epitaph  on  Homer  is  cited  directly 
from  Varro's  de  imaginibus  by  the  same  Gellius  (III.  n,  6). 

4  V.   2ii   6s  columnattim  poetae  esse  maudivi   barbaro  |  quoi  bini   custodes 
semper  totis  horis  occubant. 
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tween  them  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Naevius  could  have  so  completely  ignored  his  younger  con- 
temporary by  asserting  '  obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  lingua 
Latina.'  Clearly  this  epitaph  belongs  to  a  later  period, 
namely,  that  of  Varro  and  Horace,  who  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  poet  was  then  greatly  admired  and  in  every- 
body's hands.1 

But  the  lines  ascribed  to  Plautus  are  open  to  even  weightier 
objections.  For  not  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  use  of  the 
hexameter,2  introduced  in  Latin  literature  in  the  Annales  of 
Ennius,  I  contend  that  the  phrase  'numeri  innumeri'  cannot 
have  been  penned  by  Plautus.  It  unquestionably  owes  its 
origin  to  a  time  when  the  marvellous  metrical  skill  of  the 
poet  was  no  longer  understood  or  appreciated.  This  is  true 
however,  of  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Varro,3  who  can  certainly  not  be  credited  with  more 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject  than  the  poet  whom  Ovid 
styled  'numerosus.' 

Of  the  third  class  of  ^rev^eiriypa^a  rendered  possible  by 
anonymity,  in  which,  however,  fraudulent  designs  undoubtedly 
played  some  part,  the  most  interesting  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  large  number  of  supposititious  comedies  of  Plautus, 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Varro.  As  Ritschl  long  ago 
showed,  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic  witnessed  a 
revival  of  interest  in  this  all  but  forgotten  idol  of  the  people; 

1  Ep.  II.  i,  53  Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret  |  quasi  recens  ? 

2  It  is  highly  probable,  as  Ritschl  I.e.  suggests,  that  it  was  the  use  of  this 
metre  which  tempted  Gellius  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  epitaph. 

8  Cic.  Orat.  55,  184  at  comicorum  senarii  ...  sic  saepe  sunt  abiecti  ut  non- 
numquam  vix  in  eis  numerus  et  versus  intellegi  possit.  Hor.  A.  P.  270  at  vestri 
proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  |  laudavere  sales.  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  this 
metrical  obtuseness  had  already  reached  such  a  point  that  he  can  say  (X.  I,  99) 
even  of  the  versification  of  Terence  'plus  adhuc  habitura  gratiae  si  intra  versus 
trimetros  stetissent '  and  Priscian,  de  metris  Terent.,  reflecting,  as  usual,  much 
earlier  sources,  caps  the  climax  by  the  statement  '  quosdam  vel  abnegare  esse  in 
Terentii  comoediis  metra  vel  ea  quasi  arcana  quaedam  et  ab  omnibus  doctissemota 
sibi  solis  esse  cognita  confirmare.'  If  this  was  the  view  taken  of  the  metres  in 
Terence,  one  can  well  imagine  the  perplexity  of  these  critics  on  being  confronted 
with  the  variegated  versification  in  Plautus.  This  erroneous  notion  was  not  ex- 
ploded till  the  appearance  of  Bentley's  famous  Schediasma  de  metris  Terentianis. 
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for  while  the  popularity  of  scenic  performances  had  not 
abated,  the  productivity  of  comic  playwrights  had  ceased. 
In  this  perplexity,  the  domini  gregis,  or  managers  of  the  day, 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  populace,  had  recourse  to  the 
plays  of  Plautus,  which  to  the  younger  generation  represented 
so  many  *  novae  fabulae.'  But  Plautus,  like  Lope  de  Vega, 
Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare  in  modern  times,  was  extremely 
negligent  as  to  what  became  of  the  children  of  his  brain.1 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  Roman  poet  relinquished 
all  rights  to  his  plays,  after  they  had  been  accepted  and 
paid  for.2  Thus  it  naturally  happened  that  the  name  of  the 
original  author  was  in  many  cases  lost  sight  of.  Now  the 
domini  gregis  of  the  first  century,  finding  a  large  number  of 
anonymous  plays,  did  not  scruple  to  attach  the  name  of  the 
famous  playwright  to  many  of  them,  in  order  to  insure  a  favor- 
able reception  for  the  play  at  the  outset ;  in  other  instances 
the  authorship  of  Plautus  may,  however,  have  been  justly 
assumed.  When  the  pinacographic  labors  of  critics,  which 
culminated  in  the  work  of  Varro,  were  directed  to  Plautus,  no 
fewer  than  130  comedies  were  found  bearing  his  name,  but 
of  these  Varro  recognized  but  21  (respectively  40)  as  genuine. 
The  others  had  been  attributed  to  him  either  with  the  intent 
to  deceive  or  owing  to  erroneous  conjectures.  But  this 
eminently  plausible  explanation  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
Pseudo-Plautine  comedies  is  not  the  one  given  by  Gellius 
(III.  3),  in  the  locus  classicus  on  the  subject.  We  there  read 
the  following :  in  eodem  libro  (sc.  de  comoediis  Plautinis)  M. 
Varronis  id  quoque  scriptum  Plautitim  fnisse  quempiam 
poetam  comoediarum.  [Cuius  Plautii]  quoniam  fabulae  'Plauti' 
inscriptae  forent,  acceptas  esse  quasi  Plautinas,  cum  essent 
non  a  Plauto  Plautinae  sed  a  Plautio  Plautianae.  Ritschl 3 
could  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  statement,  and  since 
M.  Hertz4  drew  attention  to  a  painter,  M.  Plautius,  mentioned 

1  Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  II,  i,  175   (Plautus)  gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere, 
post  hoc  |  securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

2  Cp.  K.  Dziatzko,  Autor-  und  Verlagsrecht  im  Alterthum,   in  Rhein.  Mus. 
XLIX.  (1894),  pp.  559-577- 

3  Parerga,  p.  95.  4  De  Plautio  poeta  et  pictore,  Bresl.  Prooem.  1867. 
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by  Pliny  (N.  H.  XXXV.  10,  37,  115),  whom  he  identified 
with  the  alleged  comedian,  no  one  has  doubted  the  trust- 
worthy character  of  the  information  in  Gellius.  But  if  so 
prolific  a  poet  by  that  name  ever  existed,  it  were  passing 
strange,  that  we  should  know  so  little  about  him,1  and  that 
even  Pliny  did  not  add  a  word  about  his  poetical  achieve- 
ments as  well,  conceding  the  two  to  have  been  the  same.2 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  this  namesake  in  the 
genitive,  so  to  speak,  to  have  written  but  few  comedies,  then 
the  large  number  of  Pseudo-Plautine  plays  is  not  fully 
accounted  for,  on  this  hypothesis. 

I  feel  convinced  that  scholars  have  advocated  the  accept- 
ance of  Gellius'  statement,  chiefly  because  they  believed  that 
its  rejection  would  involve  a  fraudulent  act  on  the  part  of 
Varro,  the  source  of  Gellius.  But  this  alternative  does  not 
exist,  for  the  very  passage  of  Varro  under  discussion  seems 
to  me  quite  unintelligible,  unless  we  regard  it  as  a  criticism 
of  Varro  himself*  of  the  supposition  of  some  earlier  scholar. 
This  philologian,  whom  I  am  inclined  to  believe  was  none 
other  than  Varro's  teacher,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  confronted  with 
the  perplexing  problem  of  more  than  100  spurious  plays 
of  Plautus,  and  not  aided,  as  Varro  was,  by  valuable  stylistic 
criteria,  may  well  have  taken  refuge  in  the  hypothesis  of  a 
writer  Plautius,  and  in  the  course  of  his  writings  probably 
spoke  of  fabulae  Plautinae  as  if  applicable  to  both.  This 
Varro  in  the  excerpt  of  Gellius  refutes ;  the  possibility,  how- 

1  When  both  Ritschl  and  Hertz  endeavor  to  meet  this  objection  by  saying  that 
there  are  a  great  many  authors  known  to  us  only  by  name,  they  forget  that  in  the 
cases  mentioned  by  them  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writers  ever  had 
any  real  importance,  which  would  not  be  true  of  the  author  of  so  many  plays  as 
Plautius  must  have  composed. 

2  I  cannot  admit  that  Hertz  has  been  even  moderately  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  identity.     The  name  Plautius  is  not  rare.     We  even  know  of  one  Novius 
Plautius,   also   an   artist,  and   a   contemporary   of  Plautus.     Cf.  Mueller,  Arch. 
§  173.  n.  4. 

8  Ritschl,  Parerga,  p.  95,  indeed,  says  that  one  may  safely  credit  Gellius  with 
the  ability  to  distinguish  Varronian  criticism  of  another  from  Varro's  own  state- 
ment. This  seems  to  me  to  be  begging  the  question.  The  excerpting  Gellius  is 
extremely  negligent  and  not  free  from  misinterpretation,  as  Ritschl  himself  admits, 
eg.  pp.  87,  107. 
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ever,  of  a  confusion  on  account  of  the  same  genitive  termina- 
tion of  Plautus  and  Plautius,  he  of  course  admitted.1 

Such  then  are  the  principal  ^rev^e-niypa^a  in  Roman 
literature  and  the  causes  that  are  mainly  responsible  for 
them.  Clear  instances  of  literary  forgery,  pure  and  simple, 
are  not  many ;  intentional  false  adscriptions  by  others  than 
the  authors  of  the  works  themselves  we  found  to  be  some- 
what more  numerous  ;  by  far  the  large  majority  of  suppositi- 
tious writings  was  due  to  anonymity,  the  deceptive  label  being 
directly  attributable  to  three  causes. 

There  still  remain  a  few  apocryphal  treatises  which  could 
not  properly  be  included  under  any  of  the  heads  so  far 
dealt  with.  I  refer  to  TJrevSeTTLypa^a  due  to  homonymity  and 
pseudonymity. 

To  the  former  category  belong  such  treatises  as  the  '  de 
iure  pontificio]  which  both  Gellius  (I.  12,  14)  and  Nonius 
(p.  518)  ascribe  to  the  ancient  annalist,  Fabius  Pictor, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  obscure 
namesake. 

The  poet  Ennius  was  credited  with  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  grammatical  treatises  ;  but  these  were  written  by 
a  younger  Ennius,  as  Suetonius  happens  to  inform  us.2 

The  same  grammarian  is  probably  meant,  and  not  the  old 
poet,  who  is  said  by  Isidorus,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius  (?), 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  stenography.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  the  author  of  the  Annales  ever  devoted 
his  time  and  attention  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  need  of  a  shorthand  system  was  felt  at  a  period  in 
which  Roman  oratory  had  as  yet  not  assumed  an  artistic  form 
or  an  intrinsic  importance. 

Pseudonymity,    finally,    extremely   rare    even   among   the 

1  L.  L.  VIII.  36,  p.  419  Sp.  dissimile  Plautus  et  Plautius,  commune  et  huius 
Plauti  et  Macci,  and  cf.  Ritschl,  Parerga,  p.  25,  note.     Varro,  however,  according 
to  Charisius  I.  15,  p.  59  K.  expressly  advocated  double  'i'   for  the  genitive  of 
nouns  in  ius,  a  usage  which  seems  not  to  be  earlier  than  Propertius.     Cp.  Neue, 
Lat.  Formenl.  I.  p.  85  ff.,  91. 

2  de  gram,  et  rhet.  I  (p.  100  Rf.)  quod  nonnulli  tradunt  duos  libros  de  litteris 
syllabisque,  item  de  metris  ab  eodem  Ennio  editos,  iure  arguit  L.  Cotta  non  poetae 
sed  posteriori*  Enni  esse  cuius  etiam  de  augurandi  disciplina  volumina  feruntur. 
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Greeks,1  is  practically  unknown  in  Roman  Literature.  I  am 
able  to  mention  but  two  instances  that  may  possibly  come 
under  this  head. 

In  the  schol.  Bob.  (p.  268  Or.)  to  Cicero's  speech  pro 
Plancio,  there  occurs  this  passage :  extat  autem  libellus 
eiusdem  Ciceronis  qui  ita  inscribitur  Edictum  L.  Racilii,  trib. 
pleb.  quod  sub  nomine  ipsius  inscripsit  in  invectionem  P. 
Clodii.  But  in  view  of  the  many  open  attacks  which  Cicero 
made  upon  his  inveterate  enemy,2  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  he  would  at  any  time  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  adopt 
as  a  nom  de  phime  the  name  of  one  of  his  stanchest  sup- 
porters and  admirers.  This  Edictum  was  probably  a  rhetor- 
ical school  exercise. 

The  other  example  is  taken  from  Spartianus,  Vita  Hadriani, 
16,  i,  who  writes  as  follows :  famae  Celebris  tarn  cupidus 
fuit,  ut  libros  vitae  suae  scriptos  a  se  libertis  suis  litteratis 
dederit,  ut  eos  suis  nominibus  publicarent.  nam  et  Phlegontis 
libri  Hadriani  esse  dicuntur.  But  this  latter  pseudonym  seems 
to  have  been  an  open  secret  ;  at  all  events,  the  biography  is 
repeatedly  cited  by  Spartianus  under  the  emperor's  name. 

Many  other  literary  frauds  in  Latin,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
any  importance,  including  extensive  interpolations,  forged 
inscriptions,  and  restorations  of  lacunae,  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  do  not,  therefore,  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

1  Class.  Stud.,  p.  71  f. 

2  Cf.  esp.  ad  Quint,  frat.  II.  1,3  postea  Racilius  de  privatis  me  primum  sen- 
tentiam  rogavit.     multa  feci  verba  de  toto  furore   latrocinioque  P.  Clodii,  eum 
tamquam  reum  accusavi  multis  et   secundis  admurmurationibus  cuncti   senatus 
.  .  .  furebat  (sc.  Clodius)  a  Racilio  se  contumaciter  urbaneque  vexatum  .  .  .  de 
tribunis  pleb.  longe  optimum  Rauliurn  habemus. 
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WlLLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.,  July  IO,   1894. 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4.15  P.M., 
in  Hopkins  Hall,  by  the  President,  Professor  James  M.  Garnett,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  ASSOCIATION,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

i.  The  Executive  Committee  has  elected  as  members  of  the  ASSO- 
CIATION :  — 

E.  C.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
W.  A.  Adams,  Instructor  in  German,  Yale  University. 

E.  H.  Atherton,  Master  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston. 

Francis  K.  Ball,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

William  N.  Bates,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Harvard  University. 

C.  H.  Beeson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Indiana. 

Robert  W.  Blake,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Greek,  College  of  New  Jersey. 

George  W.  Botsford,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

C.  F.  Brusie,  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 

C.  T.  Copeland,  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Harvard  University. 
J.  H.  Dillard,  Professor  of  Latin,  Tulane  University. 

A.  Judson  Eaton,  Professor  of  Latin,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

W.  A.  Eckels,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ripon  College. 

Homer  J.  Edmiston,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University. 

F.  W.  Ellis,  Professor  of  Greek,  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 

A.  H.  Evans,  A.M.,  Jnstructor  in  Greek,  Gushing  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Jos.  R.  Ewing,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
George  A.  H.  Fraser,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 
Clarence  W.  Gleason,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,   Roxbury  Latin  School, 

Boston. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Tufts  College. 
Charles  B.  Gulick,  Ph.D. 

W.  D.  Hooper,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages,  University  of  Georgia. 
F.  H.  Howard,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Colgate  University. 
J.  H.  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Indiana. 
J.  Corrin  Hutchinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Arthur  J.  Leacock,  A.M.,  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston. 
Grace  H.  Macurdy,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Vassar  College. 
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Maurice  W.  Mather,  Ph.D. 

John  Morris,  Instructor  in  English  and  German,  University  of  Georgia. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Tutor  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago. 

M.  M.  Ramsey,  Assistant  in  Romance  Languages,  Columbian  University. 

Robert  L.  Sanderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  H.  Schmidt-Wartenberg,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago. 

E.  D.  Scott,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Cheshire  Academy,  Conn. 

Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 

Alice  Walton,  Ph.D.,  37  West  49th  Street,  New  York  City. 

H.  D.  Wild,  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College. 

2.  The  ASSOCIATION  has  received  invitations  to  send  delegates  to  the 
tenth  session  of  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in 
September,  and  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  International  Congress   of 
Americanists,  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  in  August,  1894.     Professor  B.  I. 
Wheeler,  who  was  requested  to  act  as  delegate  to  the  first  named  gather- 
ing, was  subsequently  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention  of  attending  as 
a  representative  of  the  ASSOCIATION. 

3.  The  TRANSACTIONS  for  1893,  and  the  PROCEEDINGS  containing  the 
report  of  the  session  at  Chicago,  were  issued  in  June.     Separate  copies  of 
the  PROCEEDINGS  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Publishers. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  has  resolved  to  increase  for  one  year  at 
least  the  percentage  paid  to  the  publishers  for  issuing  the  publications 
of  the  ASSOCIATION.     Since  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company 
was  made  (in  1891)  the  publishers  have  received  20%  of  all  sales.     During 
1894-95  they  will  receive  25  %. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee,  recognizing  the  value  of  a  bibliography 
of  the  work  done  each  year  by  members  of  the  ASSOCIATION,  has  voted 
that,  beginning  with    1894,  the   Secretary   keep  a   record   of  all  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  published  by  the  members,  and  that  a  report  be  made  by 
him  at  each  regular  annual  meeting,  which  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Professor  Smyth  then  made  his  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  ASSO- 
CIATION, for  the  year  1893-94  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1892-93 $1206.24 

Fees  and  Arrears $1113.00 

Sales  of  Transactions 141.07 

Authors'  Offprints 9.00 

Dividends  Central  N.  E.  &  Western  R.  R 6.00 

Interest 24.12 


Total  receipts  for  the  year 1293.19 

#2499.43 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXIV.)      .     .     .     $1118.70 
Balance  on  Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXIII.)       40.00 

Salary  of  Secretary 250.00 

Postage 48.64 

Expressage 2.50 

Stationery  and  Job  Printing 4M7 

Binding 2.00 

Incidental 8.84 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year "  "    $1512.15 

Balance  July  7,  1894 987.28 

$2499.43 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  membership  dues  still 
outstanding  for  1892-93  are  $221;  for  the  years  previous  to 
1892-93,  $348. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  Professors  Lodge  and  Sihler  to  audit 
the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun.  At  this  time  there  were 
about  fifty  members  present.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  number 
was  somewhat  larger. 

i.  The  Song  of  the  Arval  Brothers :  The  Manes  worship  in  the 
Aryan  Period,  by  Professor  Edwin  W.  Fay,  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  presented  by  Professor 
G.  Lodge,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  adequate  interpretation  of  this  monument  does  not  exist.  The  Romans 
seem  not  to  have  understood  its  meaning  themselves,  as  they  did  not  understand 
the  somewhat  more  archaic  'Carmen  Saliare'  (Hor.  Ep.  2.  I.  85,  Quint.  I.  6.  40). 
We  know  from  the  inscription  in  which  these  words  occur  that  the  priests  read 
the  words  libellis  acceptis,  and  we  can  infer  not  only  that  the  hymn  was  liable  to 
palaeographic  variations,  but,  as  Henzen  infers  (Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium,  p.  33),  that 
the  books  were  used  because  the  words  were  unintelligible  to  the  priests.  In  the 
original  inscription,  dating  from  the  time  of  Elagabalus,  each  verse  of  the  hymn 
is  repeated  three  times  with  numerous  epigraphic  variants,  representing  perhaps 
prior  manuscript  variants. 

I  present  the  text  of  the  hymn,  indicating  the  variants  from  Merry  in  his  • 
Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry. 

enos  lases  iuvate. 

ne  veluer  vemarmar  1 1  neve  lue  rue,  etc. 

sin(t}  sincurrere  in  pleores  sins  incur  ° 

satur  fu  fere  mars  limen  sali(s}  sta  berber 
semunis  alternei  advoca  pit  conctos  ||  advocapit. 

enos  marmor  iwvato 
triumpe. 
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This  I  translate  as  follows:  Now  ancestors  aid  us.  Let  there  be  no  evil 
famine,  nor  evil  death  to  rush  upon  more  of  us  (?).  Have  thy  fill  fierce  death, 
On  the  shore  of  the  sea  pause  O  Fever,  My  enemies  other  where  summon  to 
another  land,  all  of  them.  Now  let  death  aid  us,  etc. 

This  interpretation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  hymn  is  a  totemic 
charm  against  fever,  and  I  shall  presently  compare  it  with  a  similar  charm  from 
the  Atharva  Veda.  First  I  proceed  with  an  etymological  commentary  on  the  hymn. 

Vs.  i.  Lases.  'hearth-gods,'  'ancestors.'  I  compare  ist  Grk.  d-\d<r-Tup 
4  avenging  spirit.'  In  connection  with  the  appeal  to  the  Lares  to  ward  off  sick- 
ness I  note  Soph.  Trach.  1235  ^  dXatrrbpuv  vo<reit>,  where  sickness  seems  to  be 
a  visitation  of  the  dXdo-ropes.  It  is  fair  to  identify  in  the  above  appeal  Lases 
with  Mars  and  berber,  the  gods  of  disease,  with  the  diseases.  The  Lares  were 
'gibbering  ghosts'  (cf.  Od.  X  43):  Lat.  lascivus  'jolly'  derives  from  'noisy.' 
Grk.  \do-Kw1  'shriek,'  'howl'  is  another  congener,  and  so  is  Sk.  >]ra-s,  same 
meaning.  The  Rasa,  the  Vedic  mythic  stream  between  the  lower  world  and 
the  earth,  and,  in  Mahabharata,  the  lower  world,  is  perhaps  also  a  congener,  i.e. 
'  ghost-river,'  by  which  the  gibbering  ghosts  sit.  On  the  primitiveness  of  the 
Manes  worship  I  shall  speak  below. 

In  ve-luer  (vs.  2)  we  may  recognize  a  rhotacized  lues  -f  the  pejorative  ve-\ 
cf.  O.  Miiller,  Praef.  ad.  Festum,  p.  34,  N.  3 :  "  Belues  (in  a  gloss  ascribed  to 
Verrius),  egestas  qtiae  solet  contingere  per  vastitatem,  in  his  belites  scriptum 
puto  pro  velues,  i.e.  velues  dictum  ut  veiovis."  The  rhotacism  is  difficult,  however, 
unless  we  assume  an  -es-  stem,  gen.  *luer-is,  working  back  to  a  nom.  luer,  cf.  arbor 
||  arbos,  gen.  arbor-is.  Ve-marmar  would  then  be  also  a  pejorative  compound. 

Another  possible  reading  for  vs.  2  is  ne  Beluae  rue  (i.e.  £  for  -eni)  arma(?s) 
sin(t},  sincurrere  in  pleores,  where  sincurrere  is  perhaps  a  gloss  for  ru$,  a  reading 
actually  founded  on  epigraphic  variants  in  the  text  save  beluae  for  veluae.  Here 
if  we  connect  arma(?s)  with  armenta  '  herds,'  and  take  it  in  proleptic  agreement 
with  pleores  (?),  we  may  translate :  "  Let  there  be  no  wild  beasts  to  charge  our 
cattle,  to  rush  upon  more  (?  of  them)."  In  this  vs.  the  locution  sin(f)  sincur- 
rere calls  for  explanation.  It  is  syntactically  comparable  with  daturum  for  datu 
esum  'to  be  (about)  to  give'  (cf.  Postgate  in  Cl.  Rev.  5.  301,  Brug.  Gr.  ii.  §  900). 
Comparable  also  is  the  Umbrian  future  (Biich.  Umbr.,  p.  195).  In  'sin-currere 
we  have  a  congener  of  the  Sk.  preposition  saw.2 

I  have  taken  marmar  (if  that  be  the  reading)  in  the  sense  of  '  death.'  It  is 
comparable  with  Sk.  nidrman  '  mortal  part  of  the  body,'  both  are  reduplicated 
forms  of  the  root  mar,3  kinship  with  mors  'death'  is  self-evident;  kinship  with 
Mars  '  god  of  war  and  death  '  is  also  obvious. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  early  Italic  function  of  Mars  was  '  god  of  spring.' 
Possibly.  Correct  etymologizing  will  perhaps  unite  these  functions  of  this  god 

1  Aor.  \a-K-tiv,  Lat.  lo-q-or,  are  made  from  the  same  root:  on  the  relation  of  the  -ke  and  -ske 
suffixes,  cf.  the  author  in  '  Agglutination  and  Adaptation  '  (Am.  Jr.  Phil.  No.  60). 

1  This  is  preserved  in  Latin  in  other  words,  e.g.  sin-gul-tus  '  sob':  gula  'throat'  a  congener 
of  Sk.  v/gr  '  swallow.' 

Possibly  sin-certis  means  '  with  the  heart,'  '  heartily,'  whence  '  sound,'  '  sincere.'  Or  it  may 
mean  '  single-hearted.' 

8  I  refer  to  my  'Agglutination  and  Adaptation'  AJP,  Nos.  60  and  61,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
vocalization.  In  tnArman  the  reduplication  shows  the  -r  and  -«  stems  both.  I  note  in  advance 
of  the  article  referred  to  that  the  variations  of  -r  and  -«  in  noun  stems  are  exhibited  also  in  vb.  roots. 
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into  one.  I  note  that  Mars  had  an  Italic  consort  Nerio  or  Neriene.  In  Mars 
I  believe  we  are  to  see  a  stem  *ng-t  whose  grade  need  not  concern  us  now.  It  is 
possible  thus  to  identify  "ApTjs  with  Mars  (*Nars);  I}n(d^ra  may  be  brought 
into  this  group  and  attached  to  a  stem  nr-  ||  nr-t.^-  The  assumption  that  d  in 
I}n(d}ra  is  a  passing  sound  has  already  been  made  (cf.  Jacobi  in  KZ.  XXXI. 
p.  316  sq.).  The  source  of  i)  I  find  in  the  adjective  ind  'on-rushing.'  Grass- 
mann  remarks  (Wort.  z.  RV.  s.v.  ind)  :  haufig  von  Indra,  selten  von  andern 
Gottern.  From  the  frequent  combination  *ina  ndra  '  onrushing  hero '  was  de- 
veloped ind  i}ndra.  Lat.  Mars  is  for  *Nars,  i.e.  nr-t-s,  Gen.  *nr-t-es.  The 
Grk.  voc. '  Ap-es  also  shows  the  stem  nr--.  The  change  of  *Nars  to  Mars  was 
due  to  mors  '  death.' 2  In  the  Sabine  word  Nero  =  *  fortis '  we  have  a  congener 
of  *Nars,  and  obviously  of  Grk.  dv/ip  'hero.'  The  three  forms  Marmar, 
Ma-mers*  ||  Mavors  are  evidently  reduplicated  forms.  I  find  in  Ma-vors  a 
conscious  translation  of  -mars  into  terms  of  -vir  '  hero.'  This  reduplication  is 
suggested  in  Greek  by  the  group 'Apes  dp^s  (E  31). 

When  we  search  for  the  root  to  which  this  group  belongs,  our  proof  becomes 
stronger.  I  find  the  root  in  Sk.  nr-  \\  nr-t-  *  dance.'  I  note  the  war  dance  of  the 
American  Indians.  Our  savage  Aryan  ancestors  may  well  have  had  the  same 
custom.  At  any  rate  Mars  had  his  college  of  leaping  priests.  Indra  has  the 
standing  epithets  nrtu,  nrtama  '  dancer.'  *  In  the  Iliad  only  Ares  and  the 
weapons  of  war  are  characterized  by  the  epithet  Oovpos  '  leaping '  :  6ptt)<rK<a. 

The  fern,  forms  Nerio  and  Neriene  call  for  some  notice.  Ner(i}erie  can  be 
very  nearly  identified  with  Indrant,  the  feminine  counterpart  of  Indra,  in  regard 
of  its  formation,  especially  if  we  regard  the  (z)  as  having  crept  in  from  Nerio. 

I  return  to  vs.  3  of  the  song :  here  I  have  taken  Mars  =  mors,  and  limen 
I  construe  as  a  'suffixless'  locative,  a  formative  type  especially  common  with 
-an  stems  in  Sk.,  but  sparsely  represented  elsewhere.  The  correction  to  sali(s} 
is  justified  on  palaeographic  principles.  The  motive  for  the  corruption  may  have 
been  got  from  the  Salian  priests  of  Mars.  In  berber  I  see  a  reduplicated  form  to 
the  ^dher  (cf.  Dunn,  Cl.  Rev.  viii.  p.  95),  Grk.  eptbaKw  '  leap  ';  Lat.  ferio  'kick (?),' 
'  strike '  is  also  a  congener,  berber  goes  back  to  *fer-fer,  and  should  have  given 
*ferber,  but  berber  was  the  result  of  a  feeling  for  the  reduplication.  I  connect 
d&Qft(r)bris  '  fever.'  I  note  that  in  A.  V.  5.  22,  to  be  presently  cited,  the  fever  is 
called  mustiha  '  fisticuffer.'  The  same  personification  obtains  in  our  '  attack? 
Ger.  anschlag,  spoken  of  the  onset  of  disease.  In  vs.  4  I  define  semunis  by 
'  enemies ' :  it  is  the  opposite  of  communis ;  cf.  the  doublets  segrego  ||  congrego, 
sevoco  ||  convoco,  etc.  In  alternei  I  see  a  form  corresponding  to  Lat.  qtn,  hl-c, 
etc.,  that  is  to  say  a  '  locative,'  and  I  divide  advoca  pit.  I  take  pit  to  be  a  '  suffix- 
less  '  locative  to  the  stem  ped-,  with  a  meaning  like  Umbrian  peftum  '  ditch,'  Grk. 
irtftov  '  ground,  earth,'  Sk.  padd-  '  place,'  '  locality ' :  the  form  pit  for  ped  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  come  to  be  attached  in  course  of  time  to  advoca  as  a  sort 
of  future  termination. 


1  It  is  obvious  that  a  gen.  *nr-6s  might  be  taken  *nrr-6s,  or  *n-r6s. 

2  I  compare  the  Grk.  plural  jue'p-OTres  '  men '  in  which  there  are  elements  of  jSporos  (Sk.  tnr-td*) 
'  mortal,'  of  avrjp  (Sk.  nr-)  '  man,'  and  avQpia-rros  '  human '  from  avSpo  +  °$fo?  ( :  <£uco)  '  possess- 
ing the  nature  of  a  man,'  where  transfer  of  aspiration  is  to  be  recognized. 

3  We  must  note  the  variants  marmor  and  mamor  from  the  last  vs.  of  the  song. 

4  Commonly  explained  as  '  manliest.' 
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The  hymn  A.  V.  5.  22  furnished  the  starting-point  for  the  above  interpretation 
of  the  Arval  Song  as  a  charm  against  disease.  I  now  offer  a  translation  of  a  few 
stanzas  of  this  hymn. 

Stz.  i.   Agni,  drive  away  the  fever  from  here, 

Soma  and  Gravan,  Varuna,  be  propitious  ; 
Vedi  and  Barhis,  kindlings  aflame, 
Let  what  is  hateful  be  off  yonder. 

Stz.  4.    I  drive  it  below 

By  doing  it  honor  —  the  fever : 
Let  (^akambhara's  assailant 
Go  away  to  the  Mahavrsas. 

Stz.  8.  The  Mahavrsas  and  Mujavants, 
Thy  tribesmen,  go  and  devour, 
We  dedicate  thee  these,  Fever, 
Or  yon  other  lands. 

Stz.  9.    An  thou  wilt  not  other  lands, 

Be  complaisant  and  treat  us  gently  ; 
Ay,  the  Fever  is  obliging, 
He  will  go  to  the  Balhikas. 

Stz.  ii.    Do  not  make  friends  of  these, 

To  wit,  consumption,  and  cough,  its  fellow; 
From  yonder  come  thou  not  back  hither, 
This  I  implore  thee,  Fever. 

With  Stz.  n  I  compare  vs.  2:  "Let  there  be  no  evil  famine,  evil  death  to 
rush  upon  more  of  us."  With  Stz.  9  vs.  3 :  "  Have  thy  fill,  fierce  death,  take  thy 
stand,  Fever,  at  the  threshold  of  the  sea."  Stz.  4  illustrates,  as  was  seen  just  now, 
the  interpretation  I  have  assigned  to  berber.  The  point  of  vs.  4  "call  our 
enemies  to  another  land,"  or  (?)  "  call  upon  thy  enemies  in  another  land,"  is  found 
specially  in  Stz.  I  and  passim  in  the  stanzas  cited  from  the  Vedic  hymn. 

For  the  two  hymns  community  of  origin  is  not  to  be  proved  ;  such  charms  are 
well-nigh  universal,  but  either  charm,  as  representing  a  totemic  period  of  culture, 
might  root  in  the  Aryan  period,  and  have  possibly  had  a  common  origin. 

EXCURSUS   ON   THE   MANES    WORSHIP. 

In  connecting  Lases  with  Grk.  fyXderup  (p.  vi.),  we  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  whether  the  Greeks  worshipped  their  ancestors  as  the  Romans 
did  the  Manes,  and  the  Hindus  the  Piires.  I  answer  that  they  did,  and  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  argument  to  prove  this. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  festivals,  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection  goddess  Persephone,  was  held  in  'Av6etrTijpi6v  (February)  and  called 
dvecffTJpta,  and  popularly  interpreted  as  the  'feast  of  flowers.'  [The  offering 
of  flowers  and  fruits  was  a  part  of  the  Italic  and  Hindu  ritual  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors.] 
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In  dvdeo-T-ripia  I  see  *dv0€(p)-(rr^/)ta1  which  I  compare  with  Lat.  in-fer-iae 
[not  *inderiae  or  *i?nberiae,  because  of  association  with  the  uncompounded  (?) 
feriae  '  feast  days'],  and  Sk.  a-dhvar-d-s*  '  Soma  offering.'  [This  I  shall  explain 
in  another  place  as  somewhat  more  closely  connected  with  the  rites  to  the 
Pitres.] 

In  point  of  ritual  practice  details  of  the  Vedic  ritual  correspond  closely  with 
Circe's  directions  to  Odysseus  how  to  secure  an  audience  with  the  dead  (K  518 
sq.).  In  the  Vedic  rites  as  given  in  A$v.  Grh.  Sutra  2.  5  the  sacrifice  consisted  of 
boiled-rice,  sesamum  (barley),  rice-milk,  meal-pap  with  honey  and  curds,  rum 
and  boiled  rice,  made  into  lumps  and  sometimes  put  in  pits.  Water  was  also  a 
sacrificial  object  for  the  Pitres.  Odysseus  was  directed  to  make  libations  with 
fj.e\iKp^T((}  (honey  and  milk),  ijSti  otvq  (sweet  wine),  and  vdan  (water),  over 
which  he  was  to  throw  barley  meal.  He  was  also  to  dig  a  pit. 

In  the  rites  of  the  Arval  brothers  (Henzen,  Acta  Fr.  Arv.,  p.  26)  wine  and  incense 
were  employed  in  the  service  within  the  temple,  and  probably  milk  in  the  sacrifice 
on  the  turf  (the  pits  ?).  Honey- wine  (niulsum)  seems  also  to  have  been  used. 
A  sacrifice  of  meal-pap  was  probably  also  made  from  jars  (Henzen,  I.e.,  p.  27). 
[These  jars  I  explain  to  be  images  of  the  ancestors,  and  compare  the  sex-marked 
jars  of  the  Vedic  rite,  A?v.  Grh.  Su.  4.  5.  2.] 

A  further  point  is  the  correspondence  of  time  between  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
and  one  of  the  Roman  festivals  to  the  Manes;  thus  the  avde^p^ffTripia,  were  cele- 
brated in  February,  and  the  corresponding  Latin  rites  were  called  Februa.  [It  is 
suggested  that  Februa  is  a  decomposite  for  *in-fe(r)-brua.] 

A  further  coincidence  in  a  name  of  the  Hindu,  Greek,  and  Roman  rites  is  to 
be  noted.  The  Romans  had  a  tradition  (Ov.  Fasti  v.  421  sq.)  that  the  month 
Maius  was  sacred  to  the  Manes,  and  Varro  tells  us  (L.  L.  6.  4.  34)  that  Alaius 
is  from  maioribus.  One  of  the  Manes  festivals  was  called  maia.  Among  the 
Greeks  two  festivals  were  called  neyd\a,  the  Dionysia  and  the  Eleusinia.  The 
epithet  fj.eyd\r)  belongs  also  to  the  chthonic  goddesses  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
and  Dionysus  was  a  chthonic  divinity  too;  now  fj.tyas  is  an  etymological  congener 
of  maiores  and  of  Maia.  In  the  Hindu  ritual  a  feast  of  the  Pitres  was  cele- 

1  Etymologies  to  justify  the  loss  of -p-  in  -(p)crrp-  will  be  produced  when  this  study  is  printed  entire. 

2  The   Aryans   perhaps   had   underground   dwellings   with  a  sort   of  trap  door.      (Note   the 
subterranean  dwellings  of  the  Germans,  Tac.  Germ.  XVI.)     And  perhaps  in  a-dhvar&-  we  have 
a  compound  '  without  doors,'  a  prehistoric  conception  of  the  grave  as  a  '  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns.'     In  the  sense  of  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  vi.  foot-note  4),  we  can  connect 
FOR-es  '  doors',  with  FEX-estra  '  windows,'  and  likewise  a-Q6.v-a.ro<;  '  the  immortal  dead,'  with  Lat. 
lN-FER-zVz<"  '  rites  to  the  immortals.'     The  Sk.  root  dhvan  was  doubtless  originally  due  to  the 
same  impulse  as  the  English  word  'slam'  ;  it  means  (i)  to  cover  up,  (2)   to  make  a  noise; 
its  doublet  dhvr  means  'injure,'  'entrap.'     I   compare  the  Eng.  vb.  'to  floor';    with  dhvr  is 
comparable  Lat.  furere  'rage.'      I  compare  Furiae  'the  furies,' with  Sk.  dhvar&s  'daemoni- 
scher  wesen,'  and  fur  '  thief,'  with  dhurta  '  deceiver';  possibly  <frtap  '  thief,'  is  for  *0u>p,  patterned 
on  drip  ||  0jjp  '  wild  beast,'  and  prevailed  because  of  association  with  0e'peiv  in  the  phrase  ayeiv  <cai 
^epeiv,  influenced  doubtless  also  by  ^TjArjTiy?,  </>r)Ao?  « cheat.' 

It  is  hard  to  separate  inferiae  Sk.  adhvard,  '  rites  to  the  dead,'  from  znferd-s,  Sk.  ddhara- 
'  lower.'  The  -v-  in  adhvard,  is  parasitic.  Thus  I  explain  the  Sk.  doublet  taks-  II  tvaks-:  £s  pro- 
duces anticipatory  rounding,  whence  tv-  for  t-.  In  Lat.  sex  beside  Gr.  *crFt£  '  six '  we  have  perhaps 
a  similar  affection.  The  syllable  -no-  is  always  spoken  with  rounding.  Who  will  say  that  a 
Gen.  '  dha-n-os'  did  not  become  dhvan-ds  ?  Thus  the  so-called  'velars'  are  to  be  explained: 
they  are  either  compounds  of  guttural  +  w  or  they  are  gutturals  -f  a  parasitic  -w  of  anticipative 
rounding. 
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brated  each  month,  called  (raddham,  but  more  important  were  the  astakas, 
feasts  of  the  Pitres  celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  four  successive  months,  Novem- 
ber-February. The  one  of  these  that  occurred  in  Magha  (January)  was  the 
most  important,  and  might  take  the  place  of  all  the  others.  This  Magha  may 
well  be  connected  with  Sk.  mah- '  great,'  Grk.  ju^ycts,  Lat.  magnus.  The  technical 
name  of  the  deified  grandfather  was  pita-maha.  I  suggest  that  in  Lat.  Maius, 
Sk.  Magh-at  we  have  an  Aryan  month-name  got  from  the  festival  to  the  Manes.1 

In  my  study  of  Vedic  hymns  bearing  on  the  funeral  rites,  in  order  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  a-dhvar-d,  the  following  etymology  suggested  itself:  NEPT-unus  = 
*(N€)iroT-i5d(i>i»  =  Sk.  apam  NAPAT  'son  of  the  waters,'  a  personification  of 
Agni  in  the  form  of  lightning,  as  has  been  supposed. 

In  R.  V.  x.  15  3b  ndpatam  is  used  alone,  without  apam,  according  to  my  in- 
terpretation.2 At  ii.  35.  14°  ndptre  is  certainly  used  as  short  for  (apani)  ndptre, 
where  apam  is  suggested  by  the  connection.  In  the  Vedas,  however,  the  per- 
sonification cannot  be  said  to  have  differentiated  into  an  independent  deity. 
Note  however  the  legend  of  Agni  hiding  in  the  waters. 

For  the  change  from  *Ne7ror-i5(£wj'  to  Horidduv  I  suggest  two  reasons.  i°, 
shortening  by  haplolalia  in  an  oath  formula  *Nr/  NeiroTidaova;  2°,  In  Greek  the 
personification  of  apam  ndpat  had  become  complete,  and  had  passed  from  the 
stage  of  'son  of  the  waters'  to  that  of  'lord  (7r6rt-)  of  the  waters.'  The  very 
ending  -tSdwi/  is  found  in  Vedic.  At  R.  V.  3.  29.  3d  Agni  is  called  idayah  putrdh 
'  son  of  ida?  3  I  suggest  also  the  division  of  Neptunus  into  Nepot  units.  In  -unus 
I  see  a  gen.  sg.  =  Sk.  udnds  '  of  water.'  Thus  in  Nept-unus  we  have  a  translation 
of  apam  ndpat* 

With  Neptune  and  Poseidon  the  Greeks  and  Romans  associated  the  horse. 
In  R.  V.  ii.  35..  6",  the  hymn  devoted  to  apam  ndpat  we  have  dfvasya  dtra  jdnima 
asyd  ca  svar  :  'the  birth  of  the  horse  is  in  him,  and  his  is  light,'  where  dtra  as 
well  as  asyd  (Ludwig  after  Sayana)  is  a  pronominal  form  referring  to  apam 
ndpat. 

1  I  see  in  Manes  a  by-form  of  magnus  and  compare  ex-a(g)men  :  agmen.  In  examen  the 
specialization  of  meaning  allows  this  phonetic  treatment.  In  agmen  relation  to  ago  was  felt. 
So  in  dignus  relation  vtith  dec-its,  \nmagitus  relation  with  magis,  whereas  the  isolated  Manes 
shows  the  regular  phonetic  treatment.  But  Latin  shows  a  trace  of  this  association  in  the  constant 
application  of  magna  (Aen.  iv.  654)  and  maior  (ib.  ii.  773,  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  503)  to  the  shades 
(imago)  of  the  dead.  Thus-fenum  'hay/  is  to  be  connected  with  Grk.  <£ayeic  'eat,'  from 
*fei)num,  and  fenus  '  interest,'  with  Sk.  <Jbhaj  '  share,'  from  *fer)-nos.  Back  of  both  forms 
lies  *fag-no.  The  palatalisation  of  the  vowel  is  precisely  comparable  with  the  change  in 
d'tgnum:  dec-us.  Note  that_/>««j  and _/>««>«  are  isolated  words. 

1  add  to  this  group  Aayfos 'salacious';  leno  'pander,'  to  a  \/Ug  '  lie'  (for  a  cf.  infra,  p.  xi.). 

2  This  interpretation  I  find  mentioned  also  in  Ludwig's  R.  V.  v.  420. 

8  The  lingual  d  is  not  original,  but  the  result  of  association  with  the  \/id  '  worship,'  Icfa 
1  praise.'  I  connect  this  id-a  with  the  *fidh- 1|  id- '  burn,'  and  define  by  ( ?)  '  kindlings  ' ;  ida  was 
a  sacrificial  food  of  ghee.  It  is  doubtless  in  gradation  with  Horn.  e!6ap  '  food,'  used  possibly  first 
of  a  liquid  food,  and  so  perhaps  associated,  as  its  inflection  hints,  with  i/fiwp  '  water.' 

4  Johansson  in  I.  F.  iv.  p.  144  attempts  to  give  to  nApat  the  definition  '  water'  in  the  Aryan 
period,  and  suggests  that  Sk.  adbhyas,  dat.  to  #/*-, '  water  '  comes  irom*nbdbhyds.  His  semantic 
is  inconclusive,  for  the  associations  with,  water  all  derive  in  connection  with  the  '  god  of  the 
waters,'  as  here  demonstrated.  The  regular  form  *abbhyAs  was  liable  to  confusion  with  abhyds 
dat.  fern.,  to  the  demonstrative.  I  suggest  that  in  adbhyas  we  see  a  contamination  from  ud- 
1  water.'  Thus  uda  (Ins.  sg.  R.  V.  v.  41.  14*!,  cf.  apa,  ib.  viii.  4.  3*)  and  ap&s  (ib.  v.  41.  i4b), 
enable  us  to  infer  an  *udbhyds  as  the  analogical  source  of  adbhy&s. 
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For  the  various  interpretations  of  this  legend  (Ludwig  R.  V.  iv.  p.  182)  I 
suggest  a  much  simpler  one.  According  to  the  now  received  theories,  the  Aryans 
had  a  stem  ekwe  '  horse,'  and  a  stem  aqa  '  water.'  In  my  '  Agglutination  and 
Adaptation'  (AJP,  No.  60)  I  recur  to  the  theory  of  the  primordial  a  sound 
(which  I  designate  by  a  instead  of  ax}  for  the  earliest  period.  In  Class.  Rev. 
vii.  p.  60,  I  suggested  that  for  go-,  the  relative  stem,  we  ought  to  write  kvo,  a 
compound  demonstrative  from  ke-  -f  ve-.  I  have  stated  above  (p.  ix.  n.  2)  that 
in  my  belief  the  so-called  velars  are  nothing  but  ordinary  gutturals  affected 
by  anticipative  rounding. 

There  are  absolutely  no  unimpeachable  examples  to  prove  a  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  the  so-called  velars  q,  etc.,  and  palatals  +  a  labial  spirant  kw,  etc.1 
But  waiving  this  last  point,  we  see  the  Aryans  possessed  of  a  stem  aqa.  '  water,' 
and  a  stem  akwa.  '  horse.'  The  lightning  (apam  ndpaf)  as  the  bringer  of  the 
rain,  a  common  feature  of  Vedic  descriptions,  created  the  'water'  (a^a),  and 
'  water '  was  confused  with '  horse '  (a£wa)  —  a  sort  of  primitive  pun.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  believe  that  both  nouns  are  derived  from  a  primitive  akw  — '  swift,'  applied 
indifferently  to  the  scudding  clouds,  or  the  running  brook  (cf.  '  run '  =  stream  in 
Bull  Run},  or  the  fleet  steed. 

Remarks  on  the  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Minton  Warren. 

2.  Omission  as  a  Means  of  Phonetic  Representation,  by  Charles 
P.  G.  Scott. 

In  a  liberal  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Omission  plays  in  the  fonetic 
representation  of  English  a  very  extensiv  part  indeed.  For  example,  there  is  an 
f  herd  in  rough  and  tough,  there  ar  two  fs  herd  in  philosophy  and  phosphorus, 
but  there  is  no  f  seen,  and  it  is  merely  by  a  convenient  fiction  that  we  say  gh 
(dzht  etsh)  or  ph  (pi  £tsh)  represents  f.  But  the  fiction  is  convenient,  and  it 
has  a  basis  of  fact.  The  gh,  the  ph,  had  a  right  to  exist  in  these  words,  once,  and 
they  ment  what  they  then  said.  Now  they  "preserv  history;  "  which  is  a  great 
thing.  The  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  hav  no  ph,  and  syzXjilosofia,  fosforo,  and 
the  like;  but  what  is  the  condition  of  Italy  and  Spain  to-day? 

For  an  other  example,  take  the  various  "  glides,"  "  slurs,"  "  vanishes,"  which 
may  be  herd,  by  a  fine  ear,  between,  or  before,  or  after  sounds  having  their 
proper  representations,  but  which  hav  no  sign  to  indicate  their  existence.  There 
is  a  vanish  to  i  (t',  iy)  in  marine,  seen,  etc.,  to  e  (e*,  ei)  in  vale,  vail,  veil,  etc., 
to  6  (5U,  ou),  in  so,  sole,  soul,  etc.,  to  u  (uw,  uw),  in  rue, yew, you,  etc.;  there  is 
something  in  initial  s  or  /-that  is  not  present  in  final  s  or  f,  and  so  on;  but  these 
accompaniments  ar  not  represented  in  ordinary  notation,  partly  because  they  ar 
fleeting,  evasiv  and  variable,  and  partly  because,  altho  they  do  not  "  go  without 
saying,"  they  may  very  wel  go  without  spelling.  They  may  be  left  to  the  esoteric 
minutiosity  of  fonetic  precisians.  In  ordinary  spelling,  Omission  is  good  enuf 
for  them. 

In  the  words  and  forms  I  shal  cite  the  Omission  has  to  do  with  essential  ele- 
ments, sounds  which  ar  a  part  of  the  framework  of  words  and  ar  such  as  he  who 
runs  may  hear. 

1  I  defer  for  the  present  the  demonstration  of  this  point  in  full,  involving  a  discussion  of 
Sk.  dfva  :  in-iros  and  O.Bulg.  zveri  :  <£>jp  '  wild  beast.' 
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1.  Burgh.     In  this  Scottish  form  and  its  compounds,  Dry  burgh,  Edinburgh, 
Jedburgh,  and  other  place-names,  a  vowel  is  herd  for  which  no  representativ 
appears.     The  word  is  pronounced  bur'o,  and  is  often  indeed  speld  -boro,  with 
or  without  the  petty  apostrofe  at  the  end.     We  can  not  say  that  the  final  vowel 
is  represented  by  gh.     We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Historically  the  case  is  clear.  In  the  A.S.  burh,  by  reason  of  the  trild  r  and 
the  palatal  h,  a  vowel  was  often  herd,  and  therefore  often  written,  between  the 
r  and  the  h  —  buruh.  In  the  inflected  forms  this  vowel  appears  as  i,  and  works 
mutation  of  u  to  y  —  genitiv,  dativ,  and  accusativ  byrig,  whence  the  modern  form 
Bury,  and  -bury  (-ber'z)  in  place-names.  The  nominativ  form  burh,  in  the 
expanded  form  buruh,  went  thru  its  own  changes,  and  emerged  as  the  modern 
borough  (bur'o),  in  composition  -borough,  -boro1,  -boro,  -bro.  The  form  burh 
emerged  in  Scottish  as  burgh,  where  the  gh  was  and  should  be  pronounced  as 
a  guttural.  This  form  has  prevaild  in  the  spelling,  however,  even  where  the  form 
pronounced  is  the  disyllabic  borough,  boro.  The  result  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
a  vowel  is  pronounced  without  a  sign  to  indicate  it. 

The  case  is  parallel  on  one  side  to  the  case  of  alarm,  which  by  reason  of  the 
former  vigor  of  the  r,  got  to  be  pronounced  with  an  evoked  vowel,  alarum  or 
alarom  ;  which  alarum  is  now  partly  differenced  from  its  original.  So  the  Irish- 
man pronounces  arm  '  arum '  or  '  arrum,'  as  the  Old  High  German  cald  it  aram; 
and  Hosea  Biglow  talks  of  the  '  ellum,'  and  Mrs.  Cluppins  of  *  spazzums.' 

2.  Eighth.   The  word  eighth  is  pronounced  etth  —  the  vowel  6  or  the  difthong 
ei  followd  by  /,  and  that  followd  by  th.      But  the  written  word,  tho  containing 
a  now  silent  guttural,  has  no  character  to  represent  the  /;    for  the  /  there  seen 
obviously  belongs  to  the  th.     The  /  sounded  is  left  unrepresented.      Historically 
as  well  as  fonetically  the  word  ought  to  be  speld  eightth   (eight  +  -th},  repre- 
senting M.E.  eightethe,  etc.,  A.S.  eahtofta. 

3.  One.     This  word  is  pronounced  wun,  with  an  initial  w  sound.     But  where 
is  the  character  to  represent  it?     Like  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  can  not  be  seen;   and 
for  the  same  reason  —  it  is  not  in  sight.     The  w  arose  from  labializing  the  former 
initial  vowel  6  —  one,  pronounced  on  (as  it  stil  is  in  alone,  atone  and  only},  then 
won,  then  wun  or  wun,  then  wun.     One  thus  labialized,  was  formerly  often  speld 
honestly  with  a  w.     Wone  is  common  in  i6th  century  print,  and  won  appears 
much  erlier. 

In  eschewing  al  maner  doublenesse, 

To  make  too  joys  insted  of  won  grevance. 

a  1400  CHAUCER  [?]  Ms.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6.  f.  104.  (H.  p.  937.) 
For  won  gose  and  for  2  pyggs  xviiid. 

1460  Account  of  the  expence  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  first 

mayor  of  Rochester  (in  Antiq.  Repertory,  1808,  iii.  147). 
Ther  was  never  a  freake  wone  foot  wolde  fle. 

a  1550  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot.     (Child,  Ballads,  VII.  38.) 
Wan.    One.     Still  in  use.  1847  HALLIVVELL. 

He  was  now  yelling  after  Mrs.  Harmon,  to  know  if  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  wan  gutther-snoipe  that  she  must  go  and  pick  up  another. 

1887  HOWELLS,  The  Minister's  Charge,  p.  338. 
Now,  passon,  do  'e  know  of  wan?      1894  BLACKMORE,  Perlycross,  p.  315. 

4.  Once.     The  fonetic  history  of  once  follows  that  of  one.     It  was  in  Middle 
English  ones  6'nes  and  became  wo'nes,  wons,  wuns,  wuns,  wuns.     I  find  it  speld 
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wonus  in  the  i6th  century,  and  it  often  appears  in  modern  dialect  notation  as 
wonce,  wunce,  wance,  wonst,  wanst. 

Ther  stode  wonus  a  coke  on  Seynt  Pale  stepull  toppe. 

a  1550  in  Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  82  (H.  p.  8 1 6). 

Wonst.     Once;  on  purpose.     Lane.  1847  HALLIWELL. 

Wance.     Once.     Devon.  1847  HALLIWELL. 

"  You  be  to  coom  to  wance  ;  "  her  vowel  sounds  were  of  the  purest  Devon- 
shire air,  winged  by  many  a  quill,  but  never  summed  in  pen  by  any. 

1894  BLACKMORE,  Perly cross,  p.  276. 

There  ar  three  terminations,  involving  three  large  classes  of  words,  in  which 
a  vowel  is  herd  without  representation.  I  m«an  the  terminations  -le  equivalent 
to  -el,  -re  equivalent  to  -er,  and  's  equivalent  to  -es. 

5.  -le.     In  -le  as  occurring  after  a  consonant,  in  -de,  -kle,  -gle,  -pie,  -ble,  -tie, 
-die,  -sle,  -zle,  there  is  herd  before  the  /  an  obscure  vowel.     This  vowel  is  histori- 
cally, in  most  cases,  an  obscured  e  or  i  or  o  or  u,  the  termination  being  formerly, 
in  erly  modern  Eng.,  in  M.E.,  or  in  A.S.,  -el,  -il,  -o!,  -ul.     The  vowel  as  now 
herd  has  been  identified  with  the  natural  "  glide  "  between  a  consonant  and  /, 
or  with  the  initial  murmur  of  /,  and  most  foneticians  content  themselves  with 
ignoring  the  vowel,  and  calling  the  merged  sounds  "  syllabic  /,"  which  they  write 

.  /,  or  /  or  /  or  V.  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  best  notation,  because  it  shows  most 
clearly  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vowel  omitted  before  /.  In  rattle  (raet'l,  raet'T),  ripple 
(n'p'l,  rzp''l),  etc.,  there  is  a  syllabic  /;  in  rattling (rset'h'ng),  rippling  (rzp'h'ng), 
etc.,  there  is  no  syllabic  /,  tho  we  may  make  one  —  raet"Wng,  r/p''l-mg.  Compare 
ablely  (e'b'l-h',  8'b'H),  now  ably  (8'blz).  Historically  the  vowel  is  usually*?  — 
rattle,  A.S.  hratel-  (wyrt) ;  apple,  A.S.  ceppel ;  cattle,  M.E.  catel,  etc.  The  e  is 
retaind  in  some  uses  of  certain  words  while  dropt  in  others;  mantel  —  mantle, 

'battel  =  battle;  compare  mettle  —  metal.  After  m  and  n,  -el  prevails;  trammel, 
channel,  etc. 

6.  -re.     The  case  of  -re  for  -er  is  similar  to  that  of  -le  for  -el.     In  the  mouths 
of  those  who  pronounce  the  r,  namely,  northern  Americans,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
northern  Englishmen,  there  is  a  vowel  followd  by  r.     In  the  mouths  of  southern 
Englishmen,  as  Sweet  and  Murray  teach  us,  there  is  a  vowel,  with  no  r  following. 
Centre,  for  example,  is  pronounced  by  most  English-speaking  persons  s<?n't9r,  but 
by  London  Englishmen  it  is  pronounced  s^n'ta  or  s^n'ta. 

Now  in  centre  pronounced  s^n'tar  there  ar  two  vowels  pronounced.  One  of 
them  is  not  represented.  The  final  e  is  not  the  second  pronounced  e.  It  is  not 
"  transposed,"  but  is  silent,  ded  —  as  ded  as  the  e  in  have  or  gone.  The  history 
of  centre  is  this :  The  Greek  ntv-rpo-v  became  the  Latin  cen-tru-m,  this  the  Ital- 
ian cen-tro,  Old  French  cen-tre,  pronounced  as  written,  with  the  developt  s  for 
c  and  the  obscured  final  e  —  s<?n'tre.  The  Old  French  centre  became  the  Middle 
English  centre,  pronounced  and  written  the  same.  Later,  with  the  general  loss 
of  obscure  final  e,  centre  became  fonetically  S(?n'tr-,  and  this  developt  a  new 
obscure  e,  between  the  t  and  r.  It  was  then  speld  center,  the  old  final  e  being 
omitted.  And  so  it  was  with  number,  chamber,  eager,  tiger  and  other  words  from 
Latin,  and  with  timber  and  other  words  from  Anglo-Saxon.  Centre,  then,  consists 
as  so  speld  of  six  letters,  of  which  one,  final  e,  or,  in  South  British  pronunciation, 
two,  r  and  e,  ar  totally  silent.  The  second  vowel  herd  is  not  represented  at  all. 
In  center  so  speld,  all  the  sounds  ar  represented.  Center  is  thus  both  fonetic- 
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ally  and  historically  the  correct  spelling.  Centre  in  present  spelling  arose  out  of 
a  blunder  and  is  defended  through  ignorance. 

7.  -'s.  The  most  common  genitiv  or  possessiv  suffix  in  A.S.  was  -es.  This 
remaind  in  M.E.  as  -es  (identical  then  in  form  with  the  plural  suffix  -es"),  pro- 
nounced -es  or  in  certain  positions  -ez  —  a  pronunciation  sometimes  acknowledged 
in  spelling,  as  armez  for  armes  (dr'mez)  later  ami's  (drmz).  In  modern  English 
the  suffix  is  after  most  consonants  reduced  to  -s,  pronounced  s  or  z  according  to 
the  preceding  consonant  —  skip's  (shzps),  kid's  (kz'dz),  etc.  This  -s  was  written 
simply  -s  until  about  the  year  1680,  when  the  custom  of  indicating  the  omitted 
vowel,  or  rather  of  marking  off  the  case-ending,  by  an  apostrofe,  became  com- 
mon, and  the  possessiv  ships  was  written  ship's,  kids  kid's,  mans  man's,  etc. 

When  the  nominativ  ended  in  a  sibilant,  -s  (-.r,  -ss,  -se,  -ce,  -x),  -z  (-2,  -zz,  -s, 
-se},  -sh  {-sh,  -ch,  -che},  -zh  (-£•<?),  -tsh  {-tch,  -ch),  -dzh  {-dge,  -ge~),  the  e  before 
the  final  sibilant  of  the  possessiv  did  not  fall  out,  so  that  the  possessiv  and  the 
plural  forms  remaind  alike  in  -es — lasses,  lances,  bushes,  witches,  churches,  judges, 
foxes,  etc. 

Here  was  the  opportunity  of  the  wooden  Walkers  and  Lindley  Murrays  of  that 
age.  Finding  the  apostrofe  used  in  possessiv  forms  where  there  was  an  actual 
omission  of  a  once  existing  vowel,  as  in  man's,  bird's,  etc.,  they  began  to  use  the 
apostrofe  in  all  possessivs,  as  a  "  sign."  The  apostrofe  was  thus  used  in  possessivs 
like  horses,  lances,  judges,  which  wer  written  horse's,  lance's,  judge's,  as  if  they  wer 
formed  from  horse  +  's,  etc.,  whereas  they  represent  M.E.  hors-es  (A.S.  hors-es) , 
launc-es,  jug-es,  with  the  full  genitiv  suffix  -es.  The  e  in  hors-e  is  not  identical 
historically  with  the  e  in  hors-es.  Theyar  of  different  origin;  and  moreover  one 
is  ded  (nay,  it  never  existed !  —  A.S.  hors)  and  the  other  stil  livs. 

The  forms  horse's,  lance's,  judge's,  etc.,  ar  irrational  in  that  the  apostrofe 
indicates  an  omission  which  has  not  taken  place  either  in  speech  or  in  writing;' 
but  the  apostrofe  may  do  as  a  "  sign." 

But  the  wooden  regularists  went  further.  They  not  only  used  the  apostrofe 
•where  a  vowel  had  been  omitted  in  pronunciation  a  century  and  more  ago,  and 
where  the  vowel  was  not  omitted  either  in  pronunciation  or  writing,  but  they 
actually  thrust  out  of  the  writing  the  vowel  then  and  stil  pronounced  and  gave 
the  apostrofe  a  new  office  —  that  of  representing,  not  a  vowel  omitted,  but  a 
vowel  utterd.  After  -s,  -ss,  -sh,  -ch,  -x,  the  termination  -es  was  reduced  to  'j, 
and  they  wrote,  and  so  we  now  all  write,  lass's,  bush's,  witch's,  church's,  fox's,  etc. 
The  plural  form  has  not  been  sofisticated,  and  we  write  lasses,  bushes,  witches, 
churches,  foxes,  etc.,  with  exactly  the  same  pronunciation  as  the  possessiv.  %In 
lass's  we  have  three  esses  (or,  as  we  see  it  written,  s's),  pronounced  as  s-f  e+z« 
In  s's  we  hav  two  esses,  pronounced  as  e-f  s+e  +  z. 

Examples  of  the  apostrofed  possessiv  do  not  become  common  before  1680. 
The  older  notation  without  the  apostrofe  has  never  wholly  ceast.  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  in  his  fine  edition  of  Layamon  (1847),  a°d  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne  in 
his  Saxon  Leechdoms  (1861),  reject  the  apostrofe. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  two  notations. 

And  with  thy  blessings  steele  my  Lances  point. 

1623  SHAKESPEARE,  Rich.  II,  i.  3.  74  (F1  p.  26). 

A  Witches  Prayer.      1695  CONGREVE,  Love  for  Love,  iv.  21  (1710,  i.  460). 
Their  Ancestress's  Arms.  1 799  YORKE,  Royal  7"ribes  of  Wales,  p.  50. 
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The  Albatross's  blood.  1798  COLERIDGE,  Anc.  Mariner,  1.  513. 

The  Marquis's  man.    1855  THACKERAY,  The  Newcomes,  ii.  9  (1868,  p.  106). 
McNish's  "  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness  "  was  published  there,   1855;    and 
M'  Cosh's  "Typical  Forms  of  Creation,"  in  1856. 

1861  BOWDITCH,  Su/olk  Surnames. 
Ill  now  my  weary  limbs  repose 

Beneath  this  bush's  friendly  shade.      1864  Sir  Guy  de  Gtty,  p.  10. 
But  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem, 
Even  as  a  bridge's  arch  of  stone 
As  rounded  in  the  stream. 

1874  LONGFELLOW,  Charles  Sumner. 

*  Independence  of  thought  of  his  own '  —  as  if  it  could  have  been  some- 
body else's.  1894  Academy,  Aug.  4,  p.  81. 

The  next  two  cases  ar  of  common  vowel  letters. 

8.  i.     What  we  ar  pleased  to  call  "  long  i "  is  a  difthong,  pronounced  nor- 
mally ai  (with  dialectal  variants  sei,  ai,  oi,  etc.)  and  composed  of  a,  long  or  short, 
followed  by  i  short  ('ee'  short,  not  'I'  short).     The  name  of  the  letter  in  Latin 
and  in  A.S.  was  z,  pronounced  t.     We  call  it  ai.     What  our  forefathers  cald  Is 
and  speld,  like  honest  men,  just  as  they  pronounced  it,  is,  we  now  spel  ice  and 
pronounce  ais.     They  pronounced  and  wrote  wid;  we  write  wide  and  pronounce 
waid.     So  the  A.S.  side  is  now  side,  said  ;  pin  is  pine,  pain  ;  niht  is  night,  nait ; 
liht  is  light,  lait ;   and  so  on.     So  Latin  finitus,  Eng.  Jinite,  fainait ;   Latin  milia, 
A.S.  mil,  E.  mile,  mail,  etc. 

The  following  shows  the  original  and  the  present  spoken  forms  of  these 
words :  — 

i  (the  letter)      is     w     Id     s     tde       p     in     n     Iht     fin     ttus 
ai  ais      waid      said.,      pain      nai..t      fainait.... 

9.  u.     This  letter,  cald  in  Latin  u  (oo)  as  it  is  spelt,  is  now  cald  in  English 
yu   (yoo).     In  words  from  the  Latin  thru  French,  or  directly,  long  u  is  pro- 
nounced in  most  positions  yu,  or  id,  id.     The  Latin  usus  is  in  English  use,  pro- 
nounced yds;   unio(n~}  is  union  ydn'yun;  fumus  is  fume  fidm;   musa  is  muse 
midz;  cumulus  is  cumulus  cid'miulus;  computare  is  compute,  compidt',  etc.     Here 
is  a  consonant,  y,  or  a  consonantized  vowel,  i,  left  wholly  unrepresented. 

u  (the  letter)      d  s  u  s  u  n  i   6   (n-)     f      dmus  m      d  s  a 

yu  yds....          yunyun          fidm....          midz.. 

When  an  /  or  an  r  precedes  the  u,  the  interpolated  i  is  stil  supposed  to  be 
pronounced,  tho  teeming  millions  drop  it  or  hav  never  used  it.  People  ar  sup- 
posed to  pronounce  /««'</ lid's/d,  lunarXWnwc  (or lid'na), ride  r\h\,rumor  rd'mor 
(or  rd'ma),  but  most  say  just  Id'nar,  rdl,  rd'mor,  etc.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
this  natural  reversion  to  the  old  and  stable  pronunciation  of  u  in  such  positions 
should  be  opposed.  Indeed,  most  dictionaries  now  admit  d  after  r  —  rdl,  etc. 
And  so  where  the  u  —  iu>  u  is  not  in  the  Latin :  lieu-ten1  ant  liu-t<?n'ant,  lu-ten'- 
ant;  new  nid,  now  often  nd.  Most  persons  within  my  observation  pronounce 
newspaper  ndz'peper,  or  nds'peper,  tho  all  agree  that  we  ought  to  say  nidz'peper; 
and  New  York,  outside  of  dictionaries  and  other  fairy-books,  is  commonly  nd  york. 
One  hears  even  nd  yok. 
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In  the  independent  spelling  of  the  i6th  century  the  English  pronunciation  of 
nsf  and  other  words  was  sometimes  plainly  confest.  I  find  for  use  the  spellings 
youse  and  yowse,  more  than  once. 

Money  receyvede  to  the  youse  of  the  churche. 

1562  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  town  of  Ludlow  (Camden 

Soc.  1869),  p.  112. 
He  and  his  wyffe  did  knolege  yt  for  my  yowse. 

c  1560  Acceunt  quoted  in  Hall,  Society  in  the  Elizabethan 

4^(1887),  p.  57. 
I  hear  ye  ar  very  well  youssed  and  no  bringer  up  ye  have. 

1570  LADY  HUNGERFORD,  Letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Feria,  quoted  in 
Hall,  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age  (1887),  p.  249. 

The  fonetic  instinct  asserts  itself  in  all  ages.  Mr.  Sweet,  a  man  of  "this 
so-cald  nineteenth  century,"  spels  use  without  mitigation  or  remorse  'juwsj  and 
usefully  'juwsfli? 

juws  sb.  gebrauch,  nutzen.    juwsfli  adj.  niitzlich. 

1885  SWEET,  Handbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch,  p.  49. 

In  eu  or  ew,  pronounced  yu,  the  consonant  y  is  represented  by  the  e  (<?  >  i  > 
i  >  j|  >y),  as  in  ewe,  ewer,  etc.  Sometimes  the  y  is  put  on  visibly.  Yew  was 
erlier  ew,  and  beside  the  surname  Ewell  I  find  Yewell. 

In  one  instance  I  find  the  digraf  ou,  properly  u,  used  as  equivalent  to  iu. 
The  name  of  Samuel  Houston  and  of  the  city  in  Texas  named  after  him,  and  of 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  commonly  pronounced  hius'tun;  but  Houston 
street  in  New  York  is  pronounced  haus'tun.  The  original  pronunciation  must 
hav  been  hus'tun. 

10.  ou.     The  digraf  ou  in  out,  bound,  etc.,  contains  an  unrepresented  sound. 
This  ou  is  pronounced  au  (with  variants  seu,  iu,.au),  but  the  o  does  not  really 
represent  the  first  sound  a.     The  digraf  ou  was  introduced  into  English  from  Old 
French  to  represent  the  simple  sound  u  (00} ;   it  is  composed  of  the  letter  o,  then 
common  in  the  value  u  (as  it  is  in  mod.  E.  do,  move,  etc.)  and  the  letter  u, 
the  historical  representativ  of  the  same  sound,      ou  retains  its  former  value, 
by  the  preservativ  influence  of  w,  in  wound  (wund)  (which  is  also  pronounced 
waund,    by  conformity   to   the    changed   pronunciation   of  found,  round,   etc., 
formerly  fund,  rund,  etc.) ;    and  has  that  value  in  words  recently  taken  from 
the  French  — group,  soup,  troupe,  etc.    So  that  out  (aut)  is  really  a  -f  ou  (  =  u)  +  t ; 
bound  (baund)  b  +  a  -f  0«  (=  u)  +  n  +  d.      Compare  aoudad  (a'-u-dad  or  a-u'- 
dad).     The  vowel  a  is  not  represented  at  all,  tho  it  is  common  and  convenient  to 
treat  the  o  as  standing  for  the  first  element  of  the  difthong,  as  if  it  wer  o,  which 
seems  very  like  a  (a)   (compare  papa,  in  books  pronounced  pa-pa',  in  actual 
speech  now  commonly  pa'pa,  in  dialect  stories  often  written  poppa,  popper}. 
The  non-appearance  of  the  a  in   the  written  digraf  is  tacitly  admitted  in  the 
Yankee   dialect   spellings  haouse,  haow,   naow,  taown,  etc.,  representing  hoeus, 
haeu,  naeu,  teun,  for  the  regular  haus,  hau,  nau,  taun.     See  Holmes  (One-Hoss 
Shay},  Lowell  (Biglow  Papers},  Mrs.  Stowe,  etc. 

1 1.  a.     I  might  mention  an  other  class  of  words  in  which  an  i  or  y  interpolated 
in  speech  is  not  recognized  in  spelling,  but  the  use  is  now  dialectal  or  obsolete. 
I  mean  the  words  in  which  c  or  k  before  the  sound  a  (written  a)  or  ai  (written  »') 
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is  followd  by  the  consonant  y,  that  is,  palatalized;  as  in  car  (pron.  ciar  kyar 
kya"  ),  card  (ciard  kyard  kyad),  kind  (ciaind,  kyaind).  This  manner  of  pronun- 
ciation is  not  now  recognized  in  standard  English. 

12.  ch.  In  the  difone  written  ch  and  pronounced  tsh,  there  is  a  t  herd,  but 
not  written.  It  is  written  in  the  other  spelling  tch,  which  is  the  regular  medial 
and  final  spelling  of  the  difone  in  question.  We  write  pitch,  witch,  catch,  watch, 
fetch,  vetch,  etc.,  where  in  Middle  English  we  find  picche,  wicche,  cacche,  wacche, 
fecche,vecche,  etc.;  an  original  /+  sh  appears  in  wet-shod,  dialectal  watshod,  speld 
watched,  watcherd  in  Halliwell.  The  t  is  a  genuin  fonetic  improvement,  and 
ought  not  to  be  thrust  out  in  reformd  spelling  purporting  to  be  based  on  fo- 
netic principles.  It  is  no  improvement  to  spell  pitch  '  pich,'  catch  '  each,'  etc. 
The  /  is  all  right;  it  is  the  ch  which  calls  for  reform.  Why  not  pitsh  ? 

Many  words,  however,  both  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  French  provenience,  faild 
to  receiv  the  fonetic  insert  t,  and  we  hav,  with  initial  ch,  chick,  chill,  etc.,  chair, 
chance,  charm,  etc.,  with  medial  ch,  bachelor,  achieve,  sachel,  etc.,  with  final  ch, 
each,  much,  such,  which,  bench,  winch,  etc.,  rich,  search,  touch,  etc.  These  ar 
the  words  defectivly  speld,  without  their  existent  but  unrecognized  /.  Yet  many 
of  these  words  with  medial  or  final  ch  wer  in  the  i6th  and  lyth  centuries  often 
speld  with  their  t,  in  good  honest  fashion  —  batcheler  (1617),  atchieve  (as  late  as 
1765),  coatche  (1578),  dntchy,  lurtcher  (1530),  outch  (1582  Mulcaster),  croutch 
(1582  id.),  slowtch  (1582  id.),  partch  (1577),  ritch  (1596),  satchel  (a  spelling 
stil  in  use),  mutch,  sutch  (we  often  see  sitch  for  sich),  sertche  (1530  Palsgrave), 
tutch  (1577)5  etc.  So  in  surnames  we  hav  Bachelor  and  Batchelor,  Rich  and 
Ritch,  Rickey  and  Ritchie,  Prichard  and  Pritchard,  Michell  and  Mitchell,  and 
in  local  names  Lichfield  and  Litchjield.  The  name  of  the  8th  letter  is  written 
either  ache  or  aitch. 

Initial  tch  and  tsh,  tsch  ar  becoming  wel  known  in  English  and  German  tran- 
scriptions of  Russian  and  Oriental  words.  But  initial  tch  is  found  in  English 
words  also.  The  word  chair  is  speld  tcheir  in  Lyndesay's  Thrie  Estaits  (1602, 
1.  1953),  and  the  word  tchick,  verb  and  noun,  imitativ  of  a  clicking  or  clucking 
sound,  is  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Quentin  Durward,  ch.  14)  and  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  76,  p.  32.  Howells  uses  this  tchick  without  a  vowel  to  its  back  — 
"tchk,  tchk,  tchk!"  (1887  The  Minister's  Charge,  p.  355). 

I3-  J  or  g(e)-  Parallel  to  tsh  is  the  sonant  form  dzh.  The  component  d 
is  acknowledged  in  the  common  spelling  dg(e],  as  in  badge,  edge,  judge,  lodge, 
knowledge,  dudgeon,  badger,  ledger,  etc.,  in  which  the  d  is  a  true  fonetic 
insert,  the  Middle  English  forms  being  bage  or  bagge,  egge,  juge,  logge,  kno%v- 
lege  or  knowleche,  dogeon,  etc.  But  the  d  is  not  always  inserted.  It  never 
appears  initially  except  in  some  Oriental  words  of  recent  introduction.  The  usual 
initial  spelling  of  dzh  isy  or^-,  as  in  jet,  gem,  etc.  The  medial  and  final  spelling 
is  either  -dg(e)  as  above,  or  -g(e),  as  m  page,  rage,  allege,  cabbage,  damage,  savage, 
pigeon,  hinge,  etc.  But  in  these  words,  the  component  d  was  often  recognized  in 
the  1 6th,  1 7th,  and  i8th  centuries,  as  in  alledge  (1530),  cabbadge  and  cabbidge, 
chardge  (1538),  damadge,  priviledge,  savadge,  pidgeon,  hindge,  etc.  We  stil  see 
widgeon  beside  wigeon,  Babbadge  beside  Babbage,  Talmadge  beside  Talmage, 
etc.,  and  porridge  has  driven  out  the  erlier  porrage.  In  journal,  journey,  etc., 
as  compared  with  their  Latin  source  diurnus,  it  appears  that  j  represents  the 
Latin  i,  and  that  the  d  pronounced  is  unrepresented.  In  joke,  judge,  etc., 
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they  in  English  represents  only  the  Latin  i  (  =  y),  which  took  on  an  initial  d  by 
analogy  with  words  having  original  di\  thus,  i  >  (d)i  =  di,  >  di  >  dy  >  dzh  —j. 

14.  t.     The  Latin  /  before  i  appears  now  in  German  with  a  following  s  pro- 
nounced but  not  written :   L.  natio(n-}   (na-ti-6n'),  G.  nation  (na-tsi-on').      In 
Swedish  the  t  is  followd  in  pronunciation  by  sh:  nation  (nd-tshon').     In  French 
the  /  is  pronounced  s :  and  so  in  English,  with  the  further  change  of  si  to  si^  and 
sh :  O.F.  nation,  nation,  M.E.  nation,  nation,  nacioun  (nd-si-un'),  mod.  E.  nation 
(na'si-un,  naes'iun,  now  ne'shun). 

15.  oi.    The  spelling  choir,  pronounced  cwair,  according  to  Sweet  cwaia,  is 
merely  a  disguise  of  the  true  form  quire,  imitating  modern  French  choeur.     Gold- 
smith rimes  choir  with  Loire.     We  hav  in  English  several  words  from  the  French 
ending  in  -oir,  which  we  pronounce  "  like  the  French  "  —  or  at  least  in  a  non- 
English  fashion,  which  with  many  is  the  same  thing  —  memoir  pronounced  m<?m'- 
wor,  reservoir  pronounced   r<?z-er-vwor',   or   r<?z'-er-vwor,  abbatoir   pronounced 
aeb'-a-twor',  moire  pronounced  mwor,  etc.,  with  variations.      The  French  oi  is 
renderd  wa  or  wo  or  wo.     The  w  is  represented  by  the  o  (compare  Portuguese 
lingoa  for  Latin  lingua}.     The  i  represents  a,  as  in  vin  (veh,  vaen)  it  represents 
e  or  ae.     The  French  pronunciation  wo  for  oi  or  oy  is  recognized  in  the  late  i6th 
century  spelling  bwoy  (1600  Hakluyt),  buoy   (1605  Shakespeare),  for  erlier  boy 
(1530),  boye  (1466),  from  O.F.  boye.     There  ar  really  3  forms  of  this  word:   (i) 
the  original  boy  (boi),  universal  among  sailors  ;    (2)  the  later  bwoy,  now  buoy\ 
properly  pronounced  bwoi  ;    (3)  a  doutful  form,  of  unestablisht  spelling,  pro- 
nounced bu'z,  represented  perhaps  by  the  obsolete  spellings    boe,  bouye,  buye, 
buie,  depending  rather  upon  the  D.  boei  (pronounced  bu'z)  than  upon  the  French. 

The  paper   ended  with  several  reflections   and   morals,  to  which  it  is  here 
necessary  to  apply  the  principle  of  Omission. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors   Lodge  and  March,  by  Mr. 
Ingraham,  and  by  the  author. 


3.  The  Athenian  Polemarch,  by  Dr.  Guy  V.  Thompson,  of  Yale 
University. 

Bruno  Keil  (Die  solonische  Verfassung,  1892,  S.  114,  Anm.  i)  proposes  to  fill 
the  lacuna  before  Adrrous  (JAdrjvaluv  TroXtre/a  4.  2)  with  the  words  ^K\-fjpovv, 
ri?  fj.tv,  so  as  to  remove  the  inconsistency  between  this  sentence  and  K\-r}pov<r0ai 
Si  Kal  TaiJTriv  Kal  ras  AXXas  dp%^5  m  4-  3-  Replying  to  the  objection  that  the 
generals  were  never  chosen  by  lot,  he  says  that  while  this  is  true  for  the  time  after 
Kleisthenes,  it  is  not  true  for  the  time  before  him,  the  reasons  being  that  the 
polemarch  led  the  army  as  late  as  490  B.C.;  not  until  501/0  were  ten  generals 
chosen,  one  from  each  phyle;  the  development  of  the  o-TpaTrjyla  does  not  there- 
fore begin  until  501/0;  consequently  the  generals  and  hipparchs  must  have  been 
"  untere  Beamte  "  at  so  early  a  time  as  that  of  Drakon. 

Against  Keil's  view  two  points  may  be  stated:  first,  the  polemarch  did  not 
"  lead  the  army"  in  490,  in  the  sense  intended  by  Keil;  secondly,  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  development  of  the  ffrpaTrjyta  before  the  time  of  Kleisthenes. 
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I.  The  part  which  the  polemarch  had  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  —  for  this  is 
what  Keil  alludes  to  —  is  set  forth  in  Herod.  VI.  109  ff.     The  polemarch  was  not 
in  command  of  a  phyle  on  the  field  of  battle  (Stein  ad  toe.).     He  did  not  have 
chief  command,  for  in  sections  no-n  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Miltiades  was 
general-in-chief.     The  position  of  the  polemarch  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
purely  honorary.     It  was  the  survival  of  a  real  power,  which  we  know  from  'A0. 
Ti-oX.  3.  2  he  once  possessed.      To  be  sure,  'A0.  TTO\.  22.  2  contains  the  statement 
TTJS  5£  dirda-'rjs  (TTpaTtas  ijycfji&v  %v  6  TroX^iapxos  in  a  description  of  the  Kleisthe- 
nean  constitution.    But  the  power  of  the  polemarch  in  500  B.C.  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  490  B.C.     What  it  was  in  490  should  be  clear 
from  Herod.  VI.  109  ff.,  discussed  above.     Aristotle  drew  his  account  of  the  reforms 
of  Kleisthenes  from  Herodotos  (Wilamowitz,  Aristoteles  und  Athen.  I.  29-38), 
and  'A0.  TTO\.  22.  2  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Herod.  VI.  109  ff. 

II.  At  least  three  instances  are  known  of  Athenian  a-rpar^yoL  having  chief 
command  before  the  time  of  Kleisthenes.     First,  Phrynon  was  general  and  chief 
in  command  in  the  expedition  from  Athens  which    captured   Sigeion  610  B.C. 
Strabo  XIII.  38,  p.  599»  ""^ewras  eirl  rbv  ^pvvuva  ffrparTjybv,  KT\.     The  same 
story  is  told  by  Polyainos  arp.  I.  25,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  74,  Suidas  s.v.  ULTTO.^  all 
no  doubt  coming  from  Strabo's  source,  which  seems  to  have  been  Demetrios  of 
Skepsis  through  Apollodoros  (Niese,  Rh.  Mus.  32,  267-307;   Christ,  Gr.  Littera- 
turges.  456).     Not  much  reliance,  however,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
use  of  the  word  <rTpa.Tyy6s  in  these  accounts.     The  second  instance  is  that  of 
Alkmaion,  in  the  first  sacred  war,  which  was  ended  in  590  B.C.  by  the  victory  of 
the  Amphiktyons  over  Krisa.     Plutarch,  Solon,  1 1,  'AXK^aiuv,  ot)  26\wj',  'AQrjvalwv 
ffTpaTtjybs  avaytypaTTTai.     This  statement   rests   ultimately,   as   we   may   fairly 
assume  from  avaytypcurrcu,  upon  the  authority  of  an  official  record.     The  third 
instance  is  that  of  Peisistratos,  who,  as  general  of  the  Athenians,  took  Nisaia,  the 
port  of  Megara,  in  570  B.C.     Herod.  I.  59-64,  where  a-TpaTtjytTj  is  not  decisive; 
'Ad.  iroX.  22.  1 6,  NeifflffTpaTos  d-rjfj.ayi>}y&$  Kal  ffTpa.T'rjy&s  u>v.     Cf.  17.  8. 

These  instances  indicate  that  the  decline  of  the  military  power  of  the  pole- 
march  began  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Two  other  considera- 
tions support  this  view:  first,  judicial  duties  became  attached  to  the  office  of 
polemarch  before  the  time  of  Drakon  ('Ad.  iro\.  3.  5).  This  being  the  case  the 
polemarchs  became  more  and  more  confined  to  the  city,  and  if  they  still  retained 
the  chief  control  in  war,  it  was  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  unless  the  field  of 
battle  were  near  at  hand,  as  in  490.  Further,  when  the  Athenians  began  to  send 
out  commercial  and  colonizing  expeditions,  as  they  did  in  610  and  again  in  560, 
the  generals  must  have  become  the  actual  commanders  and  have  assumed  most 
if  not  all  of  the  military  power  of  the  polemarch.  Secondly,  Solon  provided  that 
the  nine  archons  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  forty  men  selected  from  the 
phylae,  ten  from  each,  instead  of  being  elected  by  all  the  citizens,  as  under  the 
constitution  of  Drakon.  Under  this  system  the  polemarch  was  frequently  a  man 
of  little  or  no  experience  as  a  leader  in  war,  and  the  practical  management  of 
wars  must  have  fallen  to  the  generals. 

The  question  when  the  polemarch  lost  his  actual  command  cannot  be  answered. 
But  we  know  from  'A0.  TTO\.  3  that  when  the  office  was  created  he  was  what  his 
name  indicates,  th%  leader  in  war.  The  office  was  created  before  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  We  have  seen  that  he  did  not  have  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
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501/0  and  not  always  before,  even  as  far  back  as  610,  when  his  power  was  already 
yielding  to  that  of  the  <TTpaT-rjy6$.  It  seems  probable  then  that  the  development 
of  the  arpaT-rjyLa  began  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that  the  generals 
of  Drakon's  time  are  not  to  be  classed,  as  by  Keil,  among  the  "  untere  Beamte." 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Elwell  and  Seymour,  and  by 
the  author. 


4.  On  the  inscriptional  Hymn  to  Apollo,  recently  discovered  at 
Delphi,  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen  of  Harvard  University. 

The  condition  and  contents  of  this  inscription,  published  by  Weil  and  Reinach 
in  the  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,  17,  p.  569,  were  briefly,  described. 

The  composition  is  in  continuous  paeons  ( ^  ),  without  traces  of  strophic 

arrangement.  This,  and  the  other  lyric  fragments  found  at  Delphi,  confirm  what 
we  learned  from  Isyllus's  paean,  that  lyric  poetry  was  written  by  the  ancients  like 
prose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  represent  to  the  eye  its  phrases  or  rhythmical 
divisions.  The  date  of  the  hymn  is  after  279  B.C.,  but  cannot  be  exactly  fixed. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  text  is  that  in  those  syllables  which  are  divided  between 
two  notes  of  the  music  the  vowel  is  written  double :  Tptrww^Sos.  Even  short 
vowels:  Aee\<f>l<ruv.  The  diphthongs  are  treated  in  two  ways.  In  the  case  of 
et,  ot,  and  ov  the  whole  diphthong  is  repeated  (navreieiov,  4>otot/Jos,  ept/S/ooVouov). 
But  ev  is  doubled  as  eou,  av  as  aov  (raotipuv'),  and  at  either  as  aet  or  atei.  This 
has  its  bearing  on  pronunciation.  The  latter  method  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tribute the  two  elements  of  the  diphthong  between  the  two  notes,  ei  representing 
merely  a  long  z-sound  and  ov  a  long  w-sound.  In  the  case  of  etei,  ovou,  otot,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  graphic  repetition  of  the  whole  diphthong  obviously  means  that 
these  diphthongs  were  nothing  but  digraphs  for  simple  sounds.  For  an  actual 
repetition  of  both  elements  of  a  real  diphthong  would  be  grotesque.  It  follows, 
then,  that,  at  the  time  when  this  hymn  was  inscribed,  ot,  as  well  as  ei  and  ov,  was 
monophthongal. 

The  musical  signs  engraved  above  the  syllables  find  their  interpretation  in 
what  we  already  know  of  the  Greek  notation.  The  key  of  the  composition  is 
thus  fixed  as  the  Phrygian;  that  is,  three  flats  according  to  Greek  reckoning,  the 
actual  pitch  being,  however,  about  a  third  lower.  At  least  a  part  of  the  compo- 
sition is  in  either  the  enharmonic  or  chromatic  genus,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine  positively  which  of  the  two  is 
intended,  as  the  notation  for  the  two  was  identical,  though  the  pitch  of  many  notes 
differed.  Two  alien  notes,  not  belonging  in  the  regular  Phrygian  scale,  occur. 
One  of  them  ("  B  "  =  gfe)  occurs  but  once.  The  other  ("  O  "  =  bjj)  recurs  fre- 
quently, and  appears  to  be  used  much  as  the  note  bfl  would  be  used  in  a  com- 
position in  C  minor,  —  as  the  sharp  seventh,  that  is,  of  the  minor  scale.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  ancient  minor  scales  used  only  theyfo/  seventh, 
but  this  appears  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  hymn  the  flat 
seventh  (bfc)  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  seems  to  be  studiously  avoided. 

Other  points  about  ancient  music  which  seem  to  be  established  by  this  impor- 
tant find  are  first,  the  possibility  of  combining  diatonic  and  chromatic  (or  enhar- 
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monic)  music  in  one  and  the  same  composition  ;  and  secondly,  the  possibility 
of  temporary  modulation  into  related  keys,  effected  partly  by  the  use  of  the 
die^evy/j.4vwv  and  the  ffvvqwtvuv  forms  of  the  scales  within  the  same  composition, 
and  partly  by  the  introduction  of  alien  tones,  not  included  in  either  of  these 
forms.  The  melody  of  this  hymn  evidently  exemplifies  one  of  the  more  complex 
developments  of  ancient  art.  Its  progressions  are  strange,  and  for  the  most  part 
unpleasant  to  our  ears. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Wright  and  Smyth. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  Committees  :  — 

On  Place  of  Meeting  :  Professors  Allen,  Warren,  Platner. 

On  Officers  for  1894-95  :  Professors  Hart,  C.  F.  Smith,  E.  T. 
Merrill. 

Professor  Hart  then  alluded  to  the  death  of  Professor  Whitney, 
the  first  President  of  the  ASSOCIATION,  and  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Professors  Hart,  March,  and  Seymour 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Professor  Whitney. 

Adjourned  at  6.15  P.M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  ASSOCIATION  reassembled,  in  the  College  Chapel, 
to  listen  to  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  ASSOCIATION.  The 
speaker  was  introduced  by  Franklin  Carter,  President  of  Williams 
College,  who  extended  a  welcome  to  the  ASSOCIATION  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Williams  College. 

5.  The  Progress  of  English  Philology,  by  Professor  James  M. 
Garnett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  President  of  the  ASSOCIATION. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  progress  of  philological  science  during  the  twenty- 
five  years'  existence  of  the  Association,  and  the  contributions  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  it,  Professor  Garnett  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  Whitney,  to  whom  "  our  Association  owes  more  than  to  any  other  one 
man,"  and  quoted  extracts  from  his  President's  address  at  Rochester  in  1870  as 
showing  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Association,  and  how  it  had  consistently 
adhered  to  them.  After  recommending  that  the  Association  adopt  the  plan  of 
the  English  Philological  Society,  namely,  "  the  assigning  to  specialists  the  task  of 
annually  reporting  for  the  President's  address  the  progress  of  each  department  of 
philology  during  the  preceding  year,"  he  took  up  his  subject  proper,  The  Progress 
of  English  Philology,  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  circumscribing 
the  term,  after  Professor  George  Curtius's  definition  of  philology  as  understood 
in  England  and  France,  to  "  the  study  of  language,"  English  philology  being 
understood  to  mean  "  all  that  relates  to  the  investigation,  the  study,  and  the 
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teaching  of  the  English  language  in  its  widest  sense,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  cognate  languages  and  to  the  general  science  of  language."  The  fact 
was  noted  that  this  is  a  very  modern  subject,  especially  "  the  study  of  living  dial- 
ects," "  the  grounding  of  the  laws  of  language  in  physiological  necessities,"  to 
quote  from  Professor  March's  President's  address  in  1874.  The  study  of  phonet- 
ics, as  illustrating  the  progress  of  English  philology,  was  first  commented  on,  and 
the  principal  works  in  that  branch,  such  as  those  of  Ellis,  Bell,  Sweet,  and  others, 
were  mentioned.  The  scientific  study  of  English  etymology  was  also  adverted  to. 
"The  reign  of  law  in  the  philological  world  has  come  to  be  recognized,  and  while 
English  seems  to  have  been  the  last  to  yield  to  its  inexorable  demands,  it  has 
finally  yielded,  and  he  who  would  etymologize  regardless  of  it,  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  a  hearing."  The  most  prominent  works  illustrative  of  this  branch  were 
noted,  particularly  those  of  Professor  Skeat,  and  in  connection  with  them  the 
most  recent  works  in  English  lexicography,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Philological  Society,  known  as  Dr.  Murray's  "  New  English 
Di«tionary,"  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  the  only  draw- 
back to  its  usefulness  being  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  its  successive  parts. 
Special  mention  was  also  made  of  the  Bosworth-Toller  "  Anglo-Saxon  Diction- 
ary," and  the  Stratmann-Bradley  "  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,"  the  standard 
works  for  those  periods  of  English,  and  others  of  less  importance.  The  greatest 
present  need  in  the  progress  of  English  philology  was  pronounced  to  be  "an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  historical  grammar  of  the  English  language,"  which 
should  be  an  improvement  upon  the  German  works  of  Fiedler  and  Sachs,  Maetzner, 
and  Koch.  Much  material  for  this  purpose  has  been  accumulated  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and  other  learned  societies  of  England. 
The  oldest  period  of  the  language  has  been  fairly  well  provided  for,  but  the 
Middle  English  period  needs  further  study  and  elucidation. 

As  valuable  works  illustrative  of  the  late  Middle  English  Professor  Skeat's  edi- 
tions of  Langland's  "  Piers  Plowman,"  and  of  Chaucer's  complete  works,  were 
mentioned,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  he  would  add  to  them  a  new  edition  of 
Gower,  who  needs  re-editing.  Professor  Child's  "  Ballads  "  and  Professor  Lounsbury's 
"  Studies  in  Chaucer  "  were  also  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  progress,  though  not 
strictly  philological.  The  formation  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  of 
the  American  Dialect  Society,  outgrowths  from  this  Association,  illustrates  the 
active  prosecution  of  modern,  as  distinct  from  oriental  and  classical  philology. 
The  establishment  of  such  periodicals  as  Anglia  and  Englische  Studien  in  Ger- 
many, of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  including  modern,  though  chiefly 
devoted  to  classical  philology,  and  of  Modern  Language  Notes,  in  this  country, 
shows  philological  activity.  Some  of  the  most  important  German  works  for  the 
study  of  English  philology,  such  as  Wiilker's  new  edition  of  Grein's  "  Bibliothek 
der  angelsachsischen  Poesie,"  the  bibliographies  of  Wulker,  Elze  and  Korting, 
and  the  special  treatises  of  Behrens,  Morsbach  and  Kluge,  were  also  noted.  In 
this  country  the  editions  of  Old  English  texts  in  the  "  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,"  and  some  other  works,  illustrate  this  progress. 

But  even  more  than  the  publication  of  journals  and  special  works,  the  recent 
establishment  of  chairs  of  English  Philology  at  the  universities  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  America,  was  dwelt 
upon,  as  showing  the  progress  that  this  subject  has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five 
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years.  Scarcely  a  German  or  English  University  is  without  its  representative  of 
English  philology,  and  the  number  of  such  chairs  in  this  country  has  largely 
increased,  the  larger  universities  having  separated  the  chair  of  the  English 
language,  including  philology,  from  the  chair  of  English  literature,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct mark  of  progress,  as  it  widens  and  deepens  the  study  of  both.  "  Not  less 
noticeable  than  the  increase  and  the  number  of  such  chairs  is  the  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  historical  method  has  come  more  and  more 
into  vogue;  it  has  been  realized  that  to  know  the  present  we  must  know  the  past; 
that  the  English  of  the  modern  period  cannot  be  thoroughly  known  without  a 
knowledge  of  that  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  helps  are  almost  daily  being  pro- 
vided which  subserve  this  end.  The  critical  and  philological  method,  long 
applied  to  the  classical  languages,  has  been  applied  to  the  modern  languages, 
and  to  English  especially.  We  have  learned  to  value  the  discipline  thereby  fur- 
nished, and  to  know  that,  while  students  are  acquiring  a  thorough  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  own  language,  they  are  undergoing  a  mental  discipline  equal 
to  that  supplied  by  the  study  of  any  other  language ;  and  that  for  some  this  must 
serve  as  the  only  linguistic  discipline  they  will  ever  receive." 

"  While  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  are  thus  gradually  doing  their 
part  in  contributing  to  the  progress  of  English  philology,  I  fear  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  preparatory  schools.  They  still  seem  to  stick  in  the  old  ruts,  to 
cling  to  old  methods,  to  limit  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  to  the  stereo- 
type formal  English  grammar.  But  I  cannot  go  into  this  subject  at  the  close  of 
this  address.  I  would  merely  recommend  that  they  add  to  their  curriculum,  at 
least  for  the  higher  classes,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  With 
much  that  is  commendable  in  the  suggestions  of  the  English  Conference  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  '  Committee  of  Ten,'  I  think  that  they  have  overlooked  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  If  the  schools  will  adopt  this  recommendation,  they 
will  supply  the  groundwork  for  more  advanced  teaching  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  remove  the  crass  ignorance  on  this  subject  that  now  prevails  among 
their  students.  They  will  help  forward  the  study  of  English  philology,  which  must 
be  based,  in  its  elementary  form,  on  the  history  of  the  English  language." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  President  Carter  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  ASSOCIATION  an  invitation  to  take  luncheon  at 
his  house  on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  top  of  Mount  Greylock. 


WlLLIAMSTOWN,  July  Ilth,   1894. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  A.M. 

6.   Cena,  Seurvoi/,   prandium,   a/oiorov,  by  Professor  W.   S.  Scar- 
borough, of  Wilberforce  University. 

There  are  few  words,  perhaps,  in  classical  literature,  more  variable  in  meaning 
than  the  four  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
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Ordinarily  "we  speak  of  Selirvov  as  a  late  meal,  and,  in  this  sense,  equivalent  to 
S6pirov,  cf.  Od.  XII.  439;  IV.  429;  II.  20;  vide  Aesch.  Fr.  181  :  Apurra,  deiirva, 
dopTra.  0'  aipeiffdai  rpira.  Among  the  three  meals  mentioned  here,  56pirov  comes 
last,  and  must  correspond  to  our  supper,  or  cena  in  Latin,  when  used  as  a  late 
meal. 

detwvov,  though  sometimes  equivalent  to  &PLO-TOV,  an  early  meal,  varied  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  sometimes  early,  sometimes  late. 

The  phrase,  aV6  Selirvov,  found  in  Homer  and  elsewhere,  may  mean  straight- 
way after  dinner,  or  simply  after  a  meal,  with  the  idea  of  chief  meal  implied. 
II.  VIII.  54.  In  II.  II.  383,  it  is  simply  provender  or  dry  food;  vide  Aesch. 
Supp.  801,  etc.  deTirvov  is  equivalent  to  prandium,  and  implies  an  early  meal, 
Od.  IX.  311. 

APLVTOV  becomes  deiirvov,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  Xen.  Mem.  II.  7,  12. 

In  Xen.  Cyr.  I.  2,  §  n,  there  is  a  difficulty  because  of  the  indefinite  meaning 
of  ApiffTov.  To  the  superficial  or  casual  reader  it  is  either  breakfast  or  dinner. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Apurrov,  with  the  meaning  of  dinner,  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  statement  that  in  two  days  they  took  the  food  of  but  one  —  breakfast 
before  they  left  home,  supper  in  place  of  their  dinner,  and  supper,  on  the  second 
night,  of  what  they  should  have  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  In  the 
same  section  occurs  dpio-T-r]<rcuet>,  but  with  the  meaning  (suggested  by  the  editor 1) 
of  breakfast.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  confusion  growing  out  of  the 
doubtful  meaning  of  Apia-rov.  As  an  early  meal,  vide  II.  XXIV.  124,  etc.;  also 
Aesch.  Ag.  331;  Fr.  181. 

dciirvov,  in  its  relation  to  the  modified  root  "  dap  "  of  a  shorter  form  da,  which 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  distribution,  means  simply  a  meal.  The  same  root 
appears  in  Sdirrw,  to  devour:  II.  XVI.  159;  II.  XXIII.  183;  Aesch.  Supp.  70; 
Soph.  O.  T.  682;  Aesch.  Pr.  437. 

The  later  Greeks  called  breakfast  rb  dKpa.Ti<T/j.a;  luncheon,  &PKTTOV,  or  delirvov 
fjL€<n]iJ.^piv6i'  (Athen.  I,  9,  10,  p.  115).  It  is  only  with  some  such  modifying  word 
as  /neo-Tj/A/Sptj/is  that  the  meaning  of  any  of  these  words  applied  to  meals  can  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  definiteness.  This  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  etymology  has  little  or  no  influence  over  the  popular  notion  as  to 
what  the  words  should  mean. 

If  we  associate  Apurrov  with  ?ws  (dawn),  or  with  i^pios  (early  morn),  then  we 
must  concede  to  it  the  primary  meaning  of  an  early  meal  (our  breakfast).  In 
this  sense  it  is  etymologically  equivalent  to  prandium,  which  also  primarily  meant 
the  first  meal  of  the  day.  Cf.  Thuc.  VII.  81;  IV.  90;  Hdt.  III.  26;  VI.  78; 
Aristop.  Nubes,  416;  Eq.  815;  Anab.  IV.  6,  21,  22.  detirvov  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  differs  little  from  its  classic  use.  Vide  Luke  xiv.  12;  xvii.  8;  xx.  46; 
xxii.  20;  John  xii.  2;  xiii.  2-4;  xxi.  20;  Matt,  xxiii.  6;  Mark  vi.  21;  xii.  39; 
Rev.  xix.  9;  Dan.  v.  I.  It  will  be  observed  that  dftirvov,  in  a  few  of  these 
passages,  is  rendered  feast,  e.g.  tv  rots  8etirvoi$  (at  feasts).  Cf.  also  Rev.  iii.  20; 
Luke  xiv.  16,  17,  24.  For  Apurrov,  vide  John  xxi.  12,  15;  Luke  xi.  37,  etc. 

Prandium  is  derived  from  *pram-(ji}d-i(o-m^  if  we  accept  Osthoff's  derivation. 
Cf.  Umbr.  prummn  primum. 

From  this  we  get  prandeo,  to  take  breakfast;  pransor,  he  who  breakfasts. 

1  Owen's  edition  of  the  Cyropaedia. 
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Etymologically,  prandium  is  an  early  meal,  earlier  than  midday.  It  is  a  morning 
meal  (our  breakfast).  Its  composition  agrees  with  the  Greek  breakfast  —  simple. 
Cf.  Plaut.  Cap.  III.  i,  19,  etc. 

Varying  customs  seem  to  have  paid  no  heed  to  the  etymology,  and  left  it  to 
the  whim  of  the  writer  or  speaker  to  decide  for  himself,  not  only  the  time  but 
whether  he  must  say:  Seiirvov,  cena,  &PUTTOV,  or  prandium.  Vide  Plaut.  Men- 
aechmi  III.  2,  25;  II.  3,  37;  Stichus  IV.  2,  46;  Amphitruo  II.  2,  33;  Hor. 
Sat.  II.  7.  30;  Cic.  Mur.  35;  Phil.  II.  39;  Ver.  II.  i,  19;  ad  Fam.  IX.  26;  Suet. 
Cal.  58;  Seneca,  Ep.  83;  Quint.  VII.  3.  33. 

Cena  apud  antiquos  dicebatur  quid  nunc  est  prandium,  says  a  Roman  gram- 
marian (506  A.D.).  Vide  Sext.  Pompeius  Festus,  s.v.  cena. 

Cena  is  not  to  be  associated  with  Oolvrj,  the  latter  word  being  connected 
with  Skt.  dhinoti  satiate,  Old  Bulgarian  doilica  nurse.  Cena,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  older  caesna.  In  its  more  general  sense,  doLvij  means  a  dinner,  a  meal 
or  banquet.  IK  6oLvrj3,  after  dinner,  occurs  in  Epicharmus  (9,  9,  Ahr.),  e/s  rty 
Boivt]v  Ka\€tv  riva,  in  Eurip.  Ion  1140,  kirl  Qolvyv  ttvai,  in  Plat.  Phaed.  247  B. 
Cf.  Theaet.  178  D,  etc. 

The  conclusion  reached  from  the  foregoing  observations  is  that  deiirvov,  like 
cena,  varied  as  to  time  from  noon  to  midnight  and  possibly  later,  as  in  the  case 
of  banquets  or  feasts  which  were  not  ordinary  meals;  so,  also,  ftpurrov,  like  pran- 
dium, from  early  morn  to  midday. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Ashmore,  Scott,  Seymour,  and 
Warren,  and  by  the  author. 


The  Secretary  then  reported  that  he  had  sent  out  in  June  the 
following  notice :  — 

At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Association  the  project  to  meet  once  in  two 
years,  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  other  organizations  of  kindred  interests,  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  members  present.  At  the  meeting  held  in  1892,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  make  arrangements  in  concert  with  the  other  societies  for  a  joint  meeting 
(see  Proceedings,  vol.  XXIII.  p.  xi.).  At  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1893,  the 
Committee  was  empowered  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  bringing  about  the 
meeting  approved  of  in  1892. 

Since  it  appears  that  none  of  the  other  philological  associations  either  now 
meets,  or  purposes  to  meet,  in  mid-summer,  it  seems  proper  to  consider  the 
advisableness  of  shifting  the  date  of  our  meeting  in  order  to  test  the  advantages 
promised  from  the  proposed  joint  sessions. 

It  is  therefore  requested  that  you  give  expression  to  your  preference  among 
the  times  proposed  for  the  joint  meeting,  and  that  you  state  whether  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  of  your  attending  at  the  time  selected.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  regular  biennial  joint  meeting  of  the  ASSOCIATION  in  conjunction 
with  the  AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY  and  the  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 
is  impracticable  in  the  summer  months  and  that,  under  present  conditions,  such 
a  joint  meeting  would  take  place  in  the  East  only.  Furthermore  for  the  informa- 
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tion  of  members  it  may  be  stated  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  AMERICAN 
ORIENTAL  SOCIETY  take  place  in  the  Easter  vacation,  but  that  this  Society  has 
determined  to  meet  at  Christmas  in  1894,  provided  the  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  meets  with  it;  and  that  the  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  holds 
its  regular  sessions  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Another  question,  distinct  from  that  mentioned  above,  deals  with  the  desira- 
bility of  changing  the  time  of  our  regular  meetings. 

In  reply  to  the  above  notice,  a  large  number  of  the  members 
indicated  a  preference  that  the  special  meeting  be  held  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Whereupon  it  was  voted  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  ASSOCIATION  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  conjunction  with  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  that 
the  Modern  Language  Association,  the  American  Dialect  Society, 
and  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  be  invited  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Further,  that  this  joint  meeting  be  especially  com- 
memorative of  the  services  of  the  late  Professor  Whitney,  and.  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  former  friends  and  colleagues. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  the  number  of  members  desiring 
to  change  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting  was  so  small  as  not  to 
warrant  any  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  abandoning  the  usual 
time  of  meeting. 

Professor  Hart  then  reported  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
prepare  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Professor  Whitney. 

The  Committee  respectfully  reports  for  adoption  and  for  entry  in  the  Proceed- 
ings the  following  minute  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  death  of 
Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  bears  grateful  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  for  the  furtherance  of  philological  learning,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  this  Association.  Fitly  chosen  to  be  its  first  President, 
and  retained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  upon  its  Executive  Committee,  he  never 
failed  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  work ;  and  in  many  ways  he  advanced  its  inter- 
ests and  encouraged  and  assisted  the  studies  to  which  its  members  were  devoted. 
The  record  of  his  life-work  may  be  left  for  more  full  recital  at  another  time;  but 
the  Association  takes  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  its  sense  of  obligation  to 
Professor  Whitney's  manifold  and  successful  labors  and  of  the  great  loss  which 
his  death  has  brought  to  its  members  and  to  philological  students  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Committee  further  asks  that  it  may  be  continued  and  authorized  to  secure 
a  suitable  memorial  of  Professor  Whitney  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  Committee  given  the  authoriza- 
tion it  requested. 
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7.  Some  Poetical  Constructions  in  Thucydides,  by  Professor  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions.     Remarks  were 
made  upon  it  by  Professors  Smyth  and  Seymour,  and  by  the  author. 

8.  Notes  on  Thucydides  I.  8.  i,  9.  3,  28.  3,  by  Professor  Harold 
N".  Fowler,  of  Western  Reserve  University. 


In  the  first  passage,  the  words  ry  re  ffKevrj  rCav  &TT\WV  ^vvreda/ji.^^  should  be 
rendered  "  by  the  fact  that  their  equipment  of  arms  (or  military  outfit)  was  buried 
with  them."  This  is  in  accord  with  the  regular  meaning  of  the  word  <r/ceu^,  as 
well  as  with  archaeological  evidence. 

In  9.  3,  &  fj.oi  8oKeT  'A.yafj.^/m.vuv  irapaXafi&v  Kal  vavriK^  re  &fj,a  fin  ir\£ov  r&v 
&\\uv  ia'xvo'as,  KTC.,  it  is  possible  that  Kal  ire^y  or  the  like  was  originally  written 
(or  intended)  to  correspond  to  vavrutip  re. 

In  28.  3,  Kal  atfrot  dvayKa<r6^a-e<T0ai  €<j>a(rai>  .  .  .  <f>l\ovs  Troiecvdat  ovs  ov  /3ou- 
\ovrai,  ertpovs  TUV  vvv  &VTWV  /-taXXop  should  be  rendered  :  "  they  said  that  they, 
on  their  side,  should  be  forced  ...  to  make  friends  whom  they  did  not  wish, 
other  than  (i.e.  different  from)  those  who  were  now  more  their  friends,"  i.e.  the 
Corcyraeans  said  :  "  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  friends  (the  Athenians)  different 
from  those  (i.e.  the  Peloponnesians)  who  are  now  (by  virtue  of  Dorian  blood 
and  previous  habit)  more  our  friends  (than  are  the  Athenians)."  Here  ^aXXov 
really  modifies  <j>t\(»v  supplied  with  &VTWV  from  the  preceding  <j>l\ovs. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  C.  F.  Smith. 

9.  A  Discussion  of  Horace,  Carmina  III.  30,  10-14,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Knapp,  of  Barnard  College. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  cbstrepit  Aufidus 
et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens 
princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
deduxisse  modos. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  turns  on  the  construction 
which  is  assumed  for  the  clauses  qua  .  .  .  obstrepit  and  qua  .  .  .  regnavit.  The 
commentators  generally  connect  them  either  with  ex  humili  potens  (so  Kiessling), 
or  with  princeps  deduxisse  (so  Wickham  and  Page)  .  In  support  of  the  latter 
view,  Page  urges  that  "  Horace  does  not  wish  to  limit  his  fame  to  his  native  dis- 
trict, but  that  his  native  district  should  share  in  his  own  world-wide  glory."  Wick- 
ham  had  formerly  given  expression  to  his  own  opinion  in  almost  the  same  words. 
Bentley  is  silent  as  to  the  construction  of  the  ^«#-clauses,  but  since  he  regarded 
ex  humili  potens  as  picturing  the  career  of  Daunus,  it  is  plain  that  he  joined  them 
either  to  dicar  or  to  princeps  deduxisse.  Kiessling's  comment  is  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic in  its  brevity  and  positiveness  of  tone  :  "  qua  .  .  .  populorum  giebt  die 
nahere  Bestimmung  zu  ex  humili  potens  {potens  als  vates  IV.  8,  26)  neben  der 
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niedern  Abkunft  auch  die  origo  aus  dem  abgelegenen  Venusia  betonend.  .  .  ." 
Orelli-Hirschfelder  (in  the  editio  quarta  maior)  argue  that  we  must  arrange  the 
words  thus :  Dicar  princ eps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos  modo  deduxisse,  (ibi  natus), 
qua  (ubi)  Attfidus  obstrepit,  non  vero,  ibi,  ubi  Aufidus  fluit,  dicar.  The  only  con- 
sideration advanced  in  support  of  this  positive  declaration  is  the  assertion  "  Natale 
enim  solum  Horatio  nimis  angustus  gloriae  finis  esse  videatur."  If  we  are  to 
understand  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  here  of  ibi  natus,  we  may  justly  complain  of 
the  failure  to  cite  other  examples  of  such  ellipsis. 

Lucian  MUller  (in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  text  in  the  Teubner  series,  1886) 
injects  a  new  element  into  the  discussion  by  attacking  the  correctness  of  the  text 
and  by  maintaining  that  in  ex  humili  potens  we  have  a  corruption  which  effect- 
ually conceals  the  true  reading.  This  objection,  however,  has  deservedly  failed 
to  find  support  among  Horatian  students.  Dillenburger  cautions  us  thus :  "  Noli 
tamen  haec  cum  dicar  artius  coniungere;  nam  nomen  Horatii  et  gloria  tarn  angus- 
tis  finibus  non  est  circumscribenda."  He  is  writing,  however,  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  the  esteem  in  which  Horace  is  held  to-day  than  with  regard  to  the  text 
which  he  had  before  him.  Doering  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  Orelli. 
Nauck's  comment  is :  "  Preisen  wird  man  mich  dass  ich  in  Apulien,  nicht  Preisen 
wird  man  mich  in  Apulien  dass  ich." 

Let  us  now  examine  these  views  in  detail.  Against  the  view  advocated  by 
Wickham  and  Page,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  it  is  not  true  that  Horace  carmen 
Aeolium  ad  Italos  modos  deduxit  by  the  Aufidus.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Horace  ever  revisited  Venusia  after  he  came  to  Rome  with  his  father.  It  is 
of  course  probable  that  he  went  to  Venusia  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Italy  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  for  such  a  visit  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  his  desire  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  his  property  there.  But  of  such  a  visit  at  that  time  or 
at  any  subsequent  period  he  nowhere  makes  mention.  (Compare  Sellar,  Horace 
and  the  Elegiac  Poets,  pp.  31,  32,  footnote).  Against  Kiessling,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  say  with  equal  force  that  Horace  did  not  rise  "  from  low  estate  to 
high  renown  in  far-off  Venusia."  His  renown  and  the  verse  whereby  it  was  gained 
belong  alike  to  the  years  when  Venusia  and  the  Aufidus  had  given  place  to  Rome, 
Tibur,  and  the  valley  of  the  Digentia.  (Compare  again  Sellar,  p.  26.)  If  there- 
fore due  regard  be  had  to  the  known  facts  of  Horace's  life,  it  is  plain  that  the 
qua-clauses  cannot  be  joined  either  to  princeps  deduxisse  or  to  ex  htimili  potens. 
Again,  in  point  of  syntax  these  clauses  go  most  readily  with  dicar.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  how  any  one  in  reading  the  verses  aloud  could  help  taking  them 
in  that  way.  As  has  been  well  remarked,  "  The  ancients  read  with  their  ears,  as 
well  as  with  their  eyes."  (See  on  this  point  Gudeman  in  Classical  Studies  in 
Honour  of  Henry  Drisler,  p.  68  ;  Wilkins  on  Cicero  De  Oratore,  iii.  §§  195,  196; 
Sandys  on  Orator,  §  173  ;  cf.  also  the  story  told  of  Vergil  by  lulius  Montanus, 
cited  by  Nettleship  (p.  77)  in  his  account  of  Vergil  in  the  Classical  Writers  series, 
published  by  Appleton,  1880).  The  meaning  of  the  passage  will  then  be  simply, 
"  The  Apulians  will  sing  of  me  as  one  who  rose  from  low  estate  to  high  renown, 
and  as  the  first  (Roman)  who  made  Aeolic  song  at  home  among  Aeolic  meas- 
ures." We  might  represent  this  thought  in  Latin  by  writing  "  Apulia  me  dicet,  ex 
humili  potentem,  principem  deduxisse  modos."  In  opposition  to  the  thought  thus 
obtained,  no  argument  worth  mentioning  has  been  presented.  The  gist  of  the 
position  taken  by  Dillenburger,  Wickham,  Orelli,  and  Page,  plainly  stated,  is  this : 
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Horace  ought  not  to  have  been  willing  to  limit  the  proclamation  of  his  fame  to 
Apulia  and  the  Apulians,  therefore  he  cannot  have  said  any  such  thing.  This  is 
a  form  of  assertion  which,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  not  at  all  convincing.  With 
the  aesthetic  considerations  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  contention,  everybody 
will  sympathize,  but  we  ought  not  to  allow  aesthetics  to  override  syntax  or  to  do 
violence  to  facts.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  emend  (as  L.  Miiller  would  have  us 
do)  in  the  face  of  unanimous  MSS.  testimony,  so  long  as  a  meaning  which  is  sen- 
sible and  which  exhibits  a  proper  regard  for  facts  and  syntax  is  obtainable  from 
the  passage.  So  much  for  the  destructive  side  of  this  paper.  Let  us  consider 
now  what  can  be  urged  in  support  of  the  meaning  I  have  assigned  to  the  passage. 
I  have  to  quote  an  epigram  (i.  61)  of  Martial,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  cited  in  this  connection. 

Verona  docti  syllabas  amat  vatis, 

Marone  felix  Mantua  est, 
Censetur  Apona  Livio  suo  tellus 

Stellaque  nee  Flacco  minus, 
Apollodoro  plaudit  imbrifer  Nilus, 

Nasone  Paeligni  sonant, 
Duosque  Senecas  unicumque  Lucanum 

Facunda  loquitur  Corduba, 
Gaudent  iocosae  Canio  suo  Gades, 

Emerita  Deciano  meo : 
Te,  Liciniane,  gloriabitur 

Nee  me  tacebit  Bilbilis. 

The  whole  epigram  is  interesting  and  valuable  in  this  connection,  but  especially 
verses  7,  8,  II  and  12.  Here  we  find  Martial  expressing  not  only  of  himself,  but 
also  of  another,  as  a  thing  of  which  that  other  may  well  be  proud,  the  very 
thought  which,  we  are  told,  Horace  could  not  have  entertained  in  reference  to 
himself.  If  it  was  aesthetically  wrong  for  Horace  to  express  such  a  thought, 
it  is  worse  for  Martial  to  damn  his  friend  with  faint  praise.  The  correspondence 
between  the  thought  of  Horace's  verses,  as  paraphrased  above  (Apulia  me  dicet 
ex  humili  potentem,  etc.)  and  verses  7  and  8  of  Martial's  poem  is  complete.  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  Martial  had  the  ode  of  Horace  in  mind.  That  the 
Horatian  poem  was  well  known  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  imitated 
by  Propertius  (iv.  I.  33-36,  iv.  2.  15-24  Haupt)  and  by  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  871  sqq.; 
Amor.  iii.  15.  7  ;  ibid.  vss.  19,  20;  Amor.  i.  15.  41,  42).  That  Martial  was 
familiar  with  the  ode  of  Horace  and  with  Ovid's  paraphrase  in  the  Metamorphoses 
is  evident,  I  think,  from  two  passages  in  the  Epigrams  (viii.  3.  5-8,  and  x.  2.  9-12). 
Though  I  unhesitatingly  reject  Kiessling's  view  that  situ  in  Horace  =  "  crumbled 
stone,"  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  Martial  derived  his  general  thought  in  the 
three  epigrams  referred  to  ultimately  from  Horace,  even  though  that  thought 
is  modified  by  the  effect  of  the  imitations  by  Propertius  and  Ovid.  (See 
Friedlander  on  Martial  viii.  3.)  If  I  am  right  in  this,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  Martial  joined  the  qua-clauses  with  dicar. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  put  the  matter  thus :  — 

I.    In  point  of  syntax,  the  clauses  in  question  go  most  readily  with  dicar. 
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2.  To  join  them  either  to  ex  humili  potens  or  to  princeps  deduxisse  is  to  do 
violence  to  the  known  facts  of  Horace's  career,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  construc- 
tion far  from  clear  or  natural. 

3.  The  sense  obtained  by  joining  the  clauses  to  dicar  does  no  violence  to  facts 
or  to  syntax.     If  it  be  objected  that  this  view  is  tame,  two  answers  may  be  made. 
First,  for  that  very  reason  it  may  be  nearer  the  truth.     Horace's  muse  is  not 
always  winged.     Secondly,  this   much-decried   thought   seems  to  have  brought 
no  suggestion  of  tameness  to  the  minds  of  Ovid  and  Martial. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  view  held  by  Macleane.  The  above  dis- 
cussion, be  it  noted,  had  been  worked  out  in  every  detail,  before  I  saw  his  edition. 
In  the  brief  argument  prefixed  to  the  Ode  in  general  and  in  the  first  part  of  his 
note  on  this  particular  passage,  Macleane  takes  a  view  entirely  in  accord  with 
that  advocated  in  this  paper.  Had  he  stopped  there,  all  would  have  been  well.  He 
proceeds,  however,  as  follows :  "  But  if  this  interpretation  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  Horace  never  appeared  to  take  any  great  interest 1  in  his  birthplace 
.  .  .  ,  either  we  must  suppose  him  to  mean  Italy  in  general  ...  or  the  words 
must  be  translated  thus :  '  It  shall  be  said  that  I  who  in  that  place  where  the 
Aufidus  roars,  and  where  Daunus,  poor  of  streams,  ruled  over  his  rustic  people, 
from  a  man  of  low  degree  became  great,  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Aeolian  verse 
to  Italian  measures.'  "  To  this  view  I  have  already  taken  exception.  We  have 
here  a  curious  illustration,  in  this  recantation,  of  the  blighting  effect  of  traditional 
interpretation. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Ashmore,  Sihler,  C.  L.  Smith, 
Hart,  and,  in  reply,  by  Dr.  Knapp. 

10.  The  Speeches  in  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  by  Professor  W.  B. 
Owen,  of  Lafayette  College. 

The  paper  referd  to  a  discussion  of  "  Libration  in  the  Periods  of  Cicero  "  at  the 
Chicago  meeting,  and  briefly  treated  the  subject  with  reference  to  other  authors, 
coming  rapidly  to  Tacitus.  His  erlier  essays  show  this  feature  of  style  abun- 
dantly. The  discussion  was,  however,  limited  to  the  Speeches  in  the  Agricola. 

These  speeches  librate  as  holes,  rhetorically,  in  the  effect,  as  recorded,  upon 
the  respectiv  armies,  and  in  the  effect  upon  the  reader. 

Then  in  detail,  the  thoughts  of  the  first  recur  in  the  second,  point  for  point, 
with  a  change  of  course  in  the  point  of  view  and  with  the  application  reverst. 

There  is,  first,  the  confidence  of  Victory,  based  in  either  case  upon  the  ex- 
tremity —  "  necessitas  "  Calgacus  calls  it.  Theirs  is  the  last  margin  of  land  ;  they 
hav  no  place  to  which  they  can  retreat  —  no  one  to  fall  back  upon,  —  they 
must  conquer. 

1  Horace  did  take  an  interest  in  his  native  place.  See  Wickham  on  Carm.  i.  22.  13,  and 
Sellar,  pp.  9-11.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  passages  like  Carm.  iii.  4.  9-20,  and  Sat. 
i.  5.  77  Incipit  ex  illo  monies  Apulia  notes  ostentare  tni/tt,  do  not  militate  against  the  view 
held  above  that  Horace  never  revisited,  or  at  any  rate  never  lived  for  any  length  of  time  at 
Venusia  after  he  came  to  Rome  with  his  father  as  described  in  the  sixth  satire  of  the  first  book. 
In  such  passages  he  may  well  be  drawing  upon  his  memories  of  the  past.  Finally,  if  ex  humili 
potens  be  joined  with  Daunus,  the  point  made  in  this  paper  is  in  nowise  affected. 
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So  the  Romans;  the  extremity  with  them  is  the  peril  of  a  retreat,  without  sup- 
plies, thru  an  unfrendly  and  unfamiliar  cuntry.  While  neither  would  admit  that 
there  ar  cowards  in  his  army,  this  is  an  appeal  to  cowards  as  wel  as  brave  men  ; 
for  under  these  circumstances  desperate  fighting  is  the  only  safe,  as  wel  as  the 
only  honorabl  course. 

Then  as  to  the  character  of  the  armies,  — each  has  the  very  pink  of  valor, 
tried  and  true ;  while  the  others  ar  a  timid,  shrinking,  craven  set,  inspired  as 
Calgacus  insists,  only  by  greed,  cruelty,  and  lust ;  or,  as  Agricola  suggests,  over- 
taken only  because  further  retreat  is  impossibl. 

Then  in  the  appeals  to  past  achievments,  the  various  incitements  to  victory, ' 
and  the  consequences  of  defeat,  each  address  has  its  counterpart  in  the  other. 

The  paper  gave  only  brief  discussion  to  verbal  duplicates,  and  the  libration  of 
sentences.  In  oratory  the  tendency  is  to  greater  formality  than  in  narrativ  or 
treatis,  especially  the  forms  that  promote  emfasis  and  rhetorical  effect.  Duplica- 
tion is  an  easy  one,  and  givs  a  graceful  rhythm  as  wel  as  clearnes  and  emfasis. 

Climax  is  a  good  form  too,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  oratory.  There  ar 
four  instances  of  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  speech  of  Calgacus.  It  is  notabl 
however  that  a  sentence  with  three  climactic  steps  usually  falls  back  into  the 
vibratory  swing;  as  —  nihil  nisifluctus,  et  saxa,  et  infestiores  Romani,  quorum 
superbiam  frustra  per  obsequium  et  modestiam  effugeris  ;  and  auferre,  trucidare, 
rapere,  falsis  nominibus  imperium,  atque  ubi  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appel- 
lant. So  with  one  or  two  exceptions  thruout  the  speeches. 

A  more  practical  interest  attaches  to  the  recognition  of  this  movement  when  it 
becomes  a  help  in  the  critical  handling  of  uncertain  text.  There  ar  two  passages 
in  the  speeches  where  considerations  of  this  kind  giv  an  easy  solution  to  the  only 
textual  difficulties.  The  first  is  in  chapter  31,  ager  atque  annus,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  aggerat  annus.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  sentence  the  pace  is  set 
for  a  series  of  pairs,  —  Bona  fortunceque  in  tributum,  and  ager  atque  annus  in 
frumentum  falls  into  the  swing  which  is  continued  thru  five  or  six  vibrations. 

When  such  movement  becums  the  law  of  a  sentence,  we  can  not  of  course  expect 
all  the  pairs  to  show  real  cumulation  of  thought,  ager  atque  annus,  is  simply  the 
yearly  product  of  the  land,  as  bona  fortunczque  stand  for  the  simpl  idea  of  pecunia. 

The  second  passage  is  one  in  which  the  more  remote  libration  of  the  two 
speeches  is  worth  considering.  Calgacus  says,  —  quia  nobilissimi  t&tius  Britan- 
niae,  eoque  in  ipsis  penetralibus  siti.  The  eoque  has  by  sum  been  changed  to 
iique  on  the  ground  that  their  nobility  was  no  reason  for  their  occupying  the 
penetralia.  Editors  who  retain  eoque  usually  justify  the  reading  by  giving  to 
nobilissimi  the  sense  of  purest  born,  autocthons,  and  explain  that  an  indigenous 
population  was  likely  to  linger  longest  in  the  least  accesibl  parts  of  a  cuntry,  — 
hence  eoque.  Turning  to  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  speech  of  Agricola, 
where  he  accounts  for  the  remoteness  and  the  survival  of  this  army  before  him  in 
quite  another  way,  we  find  a  very  similar  expression  ;  hi  ceterorum  Britannorum 
fugacissimi  ideoque  tarn  diu  superstites. 

Ideoque  seems  to  hav  sum  value  in  confirming  the  reading  eoque  in  the 
former  speech. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Gudeman,  Ashmore,  and  Hart, 
and  by  the  author. 
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1  1  .   Critical  Notes  on  Sophocles,  by  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of 
Harvard  University. 

The  indiscriminate  and  arbitrary  emendation  of  the  language  of  a  classical 
author,  as  transmitted  to  us  in  the  manuscripts,  is  decidedly  to  be  condemned; 
and  indeed  only  such  emendations  should  be  received  into  a  text  as  can  claim  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  new  readings 
proposed  have  a  certain  amount  of  possibility,  emendation  is  at  once  legitimate 
and  necessary;  for,  in  a  given  case,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  only  after  all 
'the  apparent  possibilities  shall  have  been  examined,  and  —  with  the  exception  of 
one,  of  course  —  duly  eliminated,  that  a  text  attains  finality.  The  readings  pro- 
posed in  this  paper  are  not  offered  as  certainties,  nor  even  as  very  probable  read- 
ings, but  rather  as  fair  possibilities.  Emendation  has  been  attempted  only  either 
when  the  manuscripts  do  not  unite  in  giving  satisfactory  (Sophoclean)  sense,  or 
when  their  language  or  sense  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  un-Sophoclean  or  at 
any  rate  as  less  Sophoclean  than  that  of  the  proposed  change.  (Of  course  I  do 
not  accept  L  as  the  parent  of  the  existing  manuscripts.)  For  lack  of  space  the 
critical  apparatus,  the  parallel  passages,  and  the  palaeographical  justification  of 
the  emendations  here  offered  are  not  given.  Except  when  otherwise  stated  the 
text  used  is  that  of  Mekler-Dindorf  (1885). 

AjAX  1266  sq.        <f>ev'  TOV  davbvTos  is  raxeta  TOI  /Sporots 


-  for  T15. 

id.  1337  sqq.          dXX'  avrbv  e/nras  6vr'  tyta  roiovS'  tpjol 
OVK  dvraTi./j.do'aifji'  avt  ware  /AT;  \£yeiv 
Zi>'  avSpa  8t]  ctvat  apio-rov 

—  foravSp'  ISeiv. 

ELECTRA  47.          &yye\\e  5'  SpKov  irpoffnQels  bCovvfKa 
r^dvrjK'  'Op^TTTjs  t£  dvayKalas  TI/X^S. 

Reiske's  &PKOV  for  L's  SpKwi  is  defensible  on  palaeographical  grounds,  since  'uncial' 
OPKON  might  have  been  misread  for  OPKUUI.  Something  might  be  said 

for 

A77c\Xc,  pr)  SKVOV  irpo<TTi0els,  KT\. 

v_x 

Cf.  Ant.  243  TO,  Seiva  ydp  TOI  TrpoffrLdrja-'  6Kvov  iro\vv,  and  O.C.  1636  OVK  OKVM  utra  | 
KaTrjvevev  r<£5'  &pKtos  dpdo-eiv  &vy,  where  &KVOV  is  Bothe's  certain  emendation  for 
L's  O(KTOV.  But  the  Scholiast  on  El.  47  had  a  text  with  some  form  of  SpKos. 

id.  224  sqq.  dXX*  iv  ydp  detvois  oil  ffx^ffdJ 

Tavras  avScls, 
6<ppa  fj.€  (3tos  $xy 

—  for  dtra?. 

id.  653  sq.  Kal  T^KVdjv  8<Twv  ifwi 

Svffvoia  fj.rj  irp6<T€<rTi  |irj8'  «inj  iriKpd 

-  for  ITpbffCffTlV  1)  Xl/7T77  TTlKpd. 

OEDIPUS  COLONEUS  113  sq.    The  traditional  text  reads 
ffiyiiffoiJMi  re  Kal  vb  £  t%  6Sov  ir65a 
Kpv\f/ov  Kar 
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in  which  <?£  oSou  ir65a  must  be  corrupt.  Should  we  not  perhaps  write  4£  68ov 
•n-oSwv  =  e*£  65oO  [eK]iro8wv,  the  three  words  felt  as  one,  and  the  preposition  in 
composition  omitted  by  a  familiar  idiom?  The  iroS&v  would  have  been  written 
TTOAQJ,  and  this  would  easily  have  given  rise  to  7r65a.  I  prefer  this  explana- 
tion to  e£  65ou  '/cTroSwj/,  which  had  also  occurred  to  me  as  it  has  occurred  to  others. 


id.  250.  7r/)6s  <r'  8  ri  <rot 

The  traditional  £K  vtdev,  which  has  been  much  emended,  is  sustained  by  the  e*/e 
6eG>v  of  v.  256,  which  at  once  echoes  and  rebukes  it. 

id.  418  sq.  Ka0'  ol  icdKHTroi  r&vd'  dKov<ravres  irarpos 

TOiJ/AOu  ir66ov  irpotidevro  TTJV  rvpavvLda  ; 
—  for  irdpos. 

For  the  sentiment  compare  O.  C.  1383  dtrdrwp  i/j.ov.  The  close  of  the  verse 
is  a  favorite  place  for  irarpos,  which  written  (~~|  POC  might  well  have  been  taken 
for  7rcl/>os.  For  the  same  reason  irdpos  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  Trar/ao's. 
Cf.  Track.  56  (Hayley  and  Earle),  88,  O.C.  1689  (Bind.). 

id.  1407  sq.  £av  cS8'  al'8'  dpal 


—  for  al  rovS'  dpai.     rovd'  crept  in  from  the  line  above. 

id.  1702  sq.  ovdt  -yap  ovv  aQlXyTos  tpol  TTOTC 

KO.I  rq.de  /AT;  Kup^ayj 

—  for  L's  ytpuv.     Hermann  proposed  yap  wv.     Cf.  Phil.  298,  766,  O.  C.  980,  985. 

ANTIGONE  390.      <TX.O\^  trod*  feeiv  Sevpo  STJ  e£rj6x°vv  h& 

—  for  &v.     For  many  other  passages  where  an  &v  has  arisen  from  Stf  see  H.  Rich- 
ards, Classical  Review,  V.  (1892),  pp.  336  sqq.     In  Phil.  869,  av  should,  however, 
be  retained. 

id.  604  sq.  redv,  Zeu,  86va<riv  rls  dvSp&v 

virepj3a<rta,  Karda"x_oi.  ; 

In  this  passage,  vexatious  alike  to  the  textual  critic  and  to  the  grammarian,  may 
we  not  read  and  point 

redv,  Zeu,  dtivatriv  r£s  av,  Sp&v 


Cf.  Aj.  119,430,^*7.895. 

PHILOCTETES  234.  w  <f>l\rarov  (p^vrj/j-a  -y'  •  €v  TOI  ical 

—  for  <p<S)vr)fJia  '  0eO  rb  ical  \af3eiv. 

id.  596  sq.  ouros  yap  ir\tov 

rb  8dp<ros  e?xe  Oartpov  irpd<r(T6iv  rd8e 

—  for  8pd<retv.     Possibly  8pao-ai.     Cf.  Phil.  918. 
id.  647.  Kalirep  06  wo\\G}v  eri 

—  for  L's  e  vi.     Cf.  El.  1327,  Aj.  1269. 

id.  1136  sqq.          op&v  ^v  a^xpas  dirdras,  ffrvyvbv  5e 

ftvpl'  dir'  alffxpuv  dvart\\ovO',  os  ^  r/fiii'  KOK'  e^ffar',  &  Zeu. 
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L  reads  at  the  close  &r'  .  .  .  ^nJ<raT'  68v<r<revs,  which  is  impossible.  Evidently 
'Odvffffefc  was  a  gloss  on  something  in  the  line,  probably  8s.  This  then  crowded 
out  what  stood  at  the  end  of  the  line,  perhaps  w  ZeO  (Bind.),  which  is  Sopho- 
clean.  fis  is  the  suggestion  of  Bothe. 

id.  1227.  €7T  pat-as  fyyov  irotov  ovv  ou  <roi  irptirov; 

—  for  wv. 

Adjourned  at  11.45. 


EVENING  SESSION. 
The  reading  of  papers  was  begun  at  8.45  P.M. 

12.  Coronelli's  Maps  of  Athens,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

The  Venetian  cosmographer  Coronelli  has  left  two  maps  of  Athens.  The 
first  of  these  appeared  in  1686  in  his  work  entitled  Mentor  ie  istoriogeografiche 
delli  regni  della  Morea  e  Negroponte  e  luoghi  adiacenti,  describe,  etc.  (Cf.  Laborde 
Athenes  aux  XVe.  XVI*.  et  XVII6.  Siecles,  II.  p.  99.)  Subsequent  editions 
show  some  slight  and  wholly  unimportant  variations  in  the  details  of  the  map. 
This  first  plan  of  Athens  by  Coronelli,  a  copy  of  which  from  the  Marsh  Library  at 
Burlington  was  used  for  illustration,  was  compared  with  that  of  Spon,  and  shown 
to  be  no  more  than  a  copy  of  the  French  scholar's  work. 

A  later  edition  of  Coronelli's  book  on  the  Morea,  which  is  without  date,  but 
which  would  seem  to  be  later  than  the  Venetian  siege  of  Athens,  appeared  under 
the  title  Conquiste  nella  Morea  della  sereniss.  Republica  di  Venezia,  nella 
seconda  campagna  della  guerra  intrapresa  I? Anno  M.DC.LXXXIV.  sotto  la 
valorosa  condolta  del  Cap  :  Generale  Francesco  Morosini,  Caualier,  e  Procura- 
tore  di  S.  Marco  contro  Meemet  IV.  Imperator  dei  Turchi.  This  edition  (No. 
XXXIV.  4,  26166  in  St.  Mark's  Library)  contains,  at  page  64,  the  second  and 
most  interesting  map  of  Athens,  which  is  inscribed  Antica,  e  moderna  citta 
d"1  Atene,  dedicata  dal  P.  Coronelli  all"1  illustriss :  et  e cce llentiss :  Stg:  Cristino 
Martinelli,  Patritio  Veneto.  In  the  copy  of  the  map  at  Venice  the  portion  of 
this  dedication  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  has  been  cut  off.  A  photo- 
graph of  this  map,  made  from  a  copy  of  it  now  in  the  library  of  the  German 
Institute  at  Athens,  was  shown.  The  copy  at  Athens  is  not  in  the  "  Conquiste  " 
as  at  Venice,  but  by  itself,  and  this  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  plan  was 
an  entirely  separate  publication  originally,  and  merely  inserted  after  the  siege  of 
Athens  (it  bears  the  date  of  the  siege,  1687)  in  the  earlier  work.  Coronelli  gives 
no  description  of  it  except  the  brief  numbered  explanation  of  buildings  which 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  plate.  Reasons  were  given  which  show  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  plan  had  its  origin  in  that  of  Guillet  de  St.  Georges,  published  by  Laborde, 
Athenes,  I.  p.  228. 

Coronelli's  maps  of  Athens  thus  have  no  really  independent  value,  but  they 
are  interesting  documents  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  renaissance. 
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13.  The  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,1  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  University.  This  paper  was  read 
by  Professor  Seymour. 

In  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  and  fourth  century  B.C.  and  in  Aristophanes, 
Demosthenes,  and  Lucian,  references  occur  to  a  structure  on  the  Acropollis  at 
Athens  which  is  called  simply  6  O7rt<r06§o/Aos,  without  further  designation.  The 
scholiasts,  however,  on  the  passages  in  which  the  Opisthodomus  is  thus  referred 
to  and  the  ancient  lexicographers  define  its  situation  clearly. 

The  view  generally  accepted  makes  the  Opisthodomus  in  question  a  part  of 
the  Parthenon,  either  the  western  chamber  of  the  cella,  or  the  western  portico, 
or  the  two  combined.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Hecatompedon,  the  temple  of 
Athena  whose  foundations  lie  close  to  the  Erechtheum  on  the  south,  Dorpfeld 
has  maintained  that  the  term  Opisthodomus  designates  the  three  rooms  that 
constitute  the  western  half  of  this  temple,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  still 
in  existence  hi  the  time  of  Pausanius.  I  purpose  to  discuss  as  the  main  thesis 
of  the  present  paper  the  proposition  that  the  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis, 
referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  and  authors  simply  as  6  oVurfloSo/ios,  was  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  a  part  of  some  existing  temple,  but  was  a  separate  building, 
complete  in  itself. 

The  current  view,  if  I  may  so  name  it,  would  seem  to  be  expressly  contradicted 
by  the  testimony  of  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts.  An  important  part  of  this 
testimony,  with  the  original  passages  in  the  authors  of  which  it  is  an  explanation, 
is  the  following:  [Dem.]  XIII.  14,  with  Schol.  FY;  Harpocration  and  Suidas 
s.v.  <57ri<r065o/*os  ;  Arist.  Plut.  1191-1193,  with  Schol.  RV  on  1193  and  Schol. 
LB  on  1191;  Photius  and  Et.  Mag.  s.v.  <57r«r065oMos;  Bekk.  Anec.  I.  p.  286,  26; 
Dem.  XXIV.  136,  with  Schol.  ATCV;  Hesychius  s.v.  6-jnffdoS6fj.os  (sic). 

The  meaning  of  the  interpreters  here  seems  to  be  clear.  They  say  that  the 
Opisthodomus  was  a  house,  or  a  place  on  the  Acropolis,  or  a  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
that  lay  behind  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  that  it  was  used  as  a  treasury. 

If,  in  the  language  of  those  interpreters,  the  words  PCCJS  and  lepbv  mean  temple, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  definition  of  Opisthodomus  adopted  in  the  current 
view  only  by  attaching  to  6iri<rdev  the  meaning  in  the  back  part  of.  O?KOS  Svrurdev 
rov  TTJS  'A.8r)vas  ve&  would  then  mean  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  But  this  meaning  of  dirio-eev  with  the  genitive  expressing  the  place 
where  cannot  be  established.  It  is  recognized  by  none  of  the  lexicographers. 
In  order  to  express  the  desired  meaning  Sirurdev  must  be  combined  adjectively 
with  the  article;  the  genitive  that  follows  is  then  partitive.  Cf.  Paus.  IV.  31.  n. 

It  may  be  well  to  establish  the  uses  of  6irurdev  in  this  author,  who  naturally 
had  occasion  to  use  the  word  often.  In  Pausanias  faurQev  may  be  used  adjec- 
tively, and  sometimes  adverbially,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  its 
occurrence,  it  is  followed,  as  an  adverb  of  place,  by  the  genitive.  In  the  most 
of  these  it  clearly  means  behind ;  in  some  cases  the  meaning  is  indeterminable, 
because  the  statement  is  brief,  and  we  have  no  other  means  of  arriving  at  the 
facts;  in  no  instance  can  it  be  proved  that  the  word  means  in  the  back  part  of. 

i  The  paper  here  presented  in  abstract  is  printed  in  full  in  Volume  VI.  of  the  Harvard  Studies 
in  Classical  Philology. 
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In  the  following  cases  6iri<r6cv  signifies,  in  my  judgment,  behind:  I.  18.  6. 
Cf.  VIII.  9.  6  ;  30.  7;  30.  8.  I.  19.  4.  Cf.  II.  31.  3;  III.  16.  6;  VIII.  14.  10. 

1.40.4,5.    11.5.1.   11.29.11.    111.15.1.    #1.1.3.    111.17.5.   v.  17.9. 

Cf.  V.  19.  6.  VI.  10.  6.  QC  X.  9.  9.  X.  19.  10.  The  following  are  indeter- 
minable, but  that  in  them  6iri<rdev  means  behind  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  view 
of  the  preceding  clear  instances  of  this  meaning:  II.  n.  I.  II.  13.  7.  V.  15.  7. 
VIII.  22.  7.  It  should  further  be  noted,  as  important  in  establishing  the  meaning 
of  6iri<r0€v  with  the  genitive  of  place,  that  the  counter-idea  is  generally  expressed 
by  7rp6  with  the  genitive,  where  by  no  contrivance  can  the  preposition  signify 
in  the  front  part  of. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  tiirHrdev  TOV  rrjs  'Adrjvas  vec6 
to  mean  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  pews  and  Icp6v  may  signify  cella,  as  well  as  templet 
although  this  meaning  is  comparatively  very  rare  both  in  the  literature  and  in 
inscriptions.  If  this  signification  of  these  words  could  be  established  for  the  phrase 
O!KOS  dinffdev  TOV  TTJS  'Adrjvas  vec6  (or  le/aou),  we  should  arrive  at  the  meaning 
demanded  by  the  current  view  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Opisthodomus. 

The  question  is  limited  to  the  use  of  vetis  and  Iep6i>  in  their  actual  application 
to  temples  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  Fortunately  the  successive 
labours  of  scholars  have  collected  the  existing  literary  aud  epigraphical  evidence 
not  only  for  those  words  but  also  for  the  other  terms  designating  these  temples 
and  their  parts  (Michaelis,  Parthenon,  1871,  pp.  285-317;  Jahn-Michaelis,  Paus. 
descrip.  arc.  Athen.,  1880;  Milchhofer  in  Curtius,  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen,  1891, 
pp.  XX. -xxi  i.),  and  it  is  now  not  difficult  to  reach  trustworthy  conclusions  in 
regard  to  their  use  and  application.  The  law  of  use  for  wc6s  and  lepov  requires 
that,  when  they  have  the  limited  sense  cella,  this  shall  always  be  clearly  indicated 
either  by  an  added  epithet  or  by  the  context.  Such  instances  are  surprisingly  rare. 
There  are  only  three  cases  in  which  veds  or  lepbv  means  cella  among  sixty-three 
recorded  occurrences  of  the  words  in  application  to  temples  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  this  signification  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  context  or  an  added 
epithet.  In  the  passages  from  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  on  the  contrary, 
that  are  cited  above,  no  limitation  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  vecis  and  Iep6v 
is  indicated.  And  yet  the  especial  purpose  of  these  interpreters  was  to  give  a 
definition;  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  the  fact,  had  veds  and  Iep6v  seemed  to  them 
to  be  liable  to  misinterpretation,  that  the  unmistakable  ASvrov,  an  Homeric  word, 
and  0-77^65  were  ready  to  their  hand. 

If,  nevertheless,  we  seek  to  attach  to  veto  and  lepbv  in  these  passages  the 
restricted  sense  of  cella,  we  encounter  an  unexpected  difficulty.  The  schol.  Arist. 
Plut.  1193*  says  that  the  Opisthodomus  lay  behind  the  ve^s  of  Athena  Polias. 
Those,  therefore,  who  hold  the  current  view  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Opis- 
thodomus must  either  establish  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  in  the  Parthenon  or 
Hecatompedon,  or  reject  the  evidence.  If  the  evidence  is  trustworthy  and  if  the 
term  Polias  designates,  as  is  commonly  believed,  Athena  of  the  Erechtheum  or  of 
the  temple  that  preceded  it  on  the  same  site,  then  we  are  forced,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  veti?  here  has  the  restricted  sense,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Opisthodo- 
mus lay  in  the  Erechtheum.  But  this  is  impossible.  Boeckh  saw  these  difficulties, 
and  felt  himself  forced  to  declare  that  the  scholiast  had  blundered;  although  he 
himself  accepted  and  in  part  sought  to  explain  the  remaining  testimony  of  the 
scholiasts  and  lexicographers. 
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That  in  the  phrase  o?/cos  or  of/cTj/m  otncrdev  TOV  TTJS  'Adyvas  ved)  the  words  ol/cos 
and  of/c^a  may  signify  house  will  at  once  be  granted.  This  use  of  ol/cos  to  denote 
a  separate  structure  that  was  a  treasury  receives  striking  confirmation  from  the 
names  officially  recorded  of  four  of  the  treasuries  and  magazines  at  Delos,  'Avdpiwv 
of/cos,  Na^'wi/  ol/cos,  Ar/X/wv  o?/cos,  and  Hdpivos  ol/cos. 

The  same  word  is  used  by  Hesychius  in  defining  6ri(ravp6s,  namely:  els  dya\- 
ftdTuv  Kal  \p-r\ii.a.Twv  [77]  lep&v  dir66e<rii>  ol/cos. 

If  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  terms  oVto-flei/,  i»e^s,  and  ol/cos  is  sound,  we  must 
either  agree  that  the  Opisthodomus  was  neither  in  the  Parthenon  nor  in  the  Heca- 
tompedon,  but  was  a  separate  building,  or  else  reject  the  testimony  of  the  lexicog- 
raphers and  scholiasts  as  to  its  situation.  Michaelis  does  reject  their  testimony, 
declaring  that  their  explanation  of  the  name  is  for  the  most  part  worthless.  He 
makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  Harpocration,  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  not 
apparent.  In  Harpocration's  definition,  6  ol/cos  6  8iri<rdev  TOV  veu>  TTJS  'Adrjvds  OVTIO 
KdXetrcu,  one  might  be  tempted  to  construe  6  6iri.o~dev  O'IKOS  TOV  veu,  and  render 
the  back  chamber  of  the  temple  ;  but  this  construction  is  excluded  by  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Epitome,  tKaXelro  5£  ovrws  6  oirivdev  TOV  vek  TTJS  '  Adrjvds  ol/cos,  where 
the  genitive  rou  ve&  cannot  be  partitive.  Michaelis's  rejection  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  interpret 
oVurfcj/  and  vews  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  current  view. 

The  testimony  of  these  later  writers  receives  unexpected  confirmation  from  an 
early  and  important  inscription,  CIA.  IV.  I  C,  25-29  (p.  3  ff.).  This  inscription 
says  at  least  so  much,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  treasure  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  was  kept  in  an  enclosure  to  the  south  of  the  old  temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  This  statement  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
lexicographers  and  scholiasts  quoted  above. 

We  have,  further,  excellent  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  treasury  at  Athens, 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Stoa  Poecile  and  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  a  separate  structure,  in 
Harpocration  s.v.  IIoXifyj'WTos.  Cf.  also  Photius  and  Suidas  s.v.  and  Endocia,  340 
(ed.  Flach,  1880).  The  only  authenticated  reading  here  is  T<$  Qrjo-avpif.  Editors 
without  due  warrant  have  changed  this  by  conjecture  to  Qrja-ely  or  Qrjo-tws  iepy. 
In  this  they  have  disregarded  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  the  paint- 
ings in  the  Theseum  to  Micon.  The  supposition,  expressed  above,  that  this 
Qrjo-avpbs  at  Athens  which  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Polygnotus  was  a  sep- 
arate building,  is  strengthened  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  treasure-houses  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi  were  called  e-rja-avpoL  —  and  were  separate  structures. 

If  the  theory  that  the  Opisth'odomus  on  the  Acropolis  which  was  used  as  a 
treasury  was  a  separate  building  is  contradicted  by  any  inscriptional  or  literary 
evidence,  it  must  be  abandoned.  Is  it  thus  contradicted  ?  This  Opisthodomus 
is  mentioned  four  times  in  Greek  literature.  [Dem.]  xiii.  14  ;  Arist.  Plut.  1193  ; 
Dem.  xxiv.  136  ;  Luc.  Tim.  53.  There  is  no  intimation  in  any  one  of  these  four 
passages  that  the  Opisthodomus  mentioned  was  the  western  chamber  or  chambers 
of  the  cella  either  of  the  Parthenon  or  of  the  Hecatompedon.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  they  contain  any  implication  at  all,  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  burn- 
ing recorded  by  Demosthenes  and  the  spoliation  imagined  by  Lucian  relate  to  a 
building  that  stood  apart  and  was  at  least  of  a  semi-secular  character  than  to  a 
part  of  a  great  temple.  It  is  fairly  incredible  that  the  Parthenon  should  have 
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been  set  on  fire  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  no  distinct  men- 
tion of  so  notable  an  event  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  one  may  well  wonder 
how  Lucian  imagined  Timon  to  have  set  to  work  to  dig  through  its  massive  walls. 

There  are  two  other  references  to  an  opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis:  Plut. 
Demet.  23;  Aristides,  I.  p.  548,  14,  Dind.  These  passages  contain  an  implication 
of  importance  to  the  present  discussion.  When,  namely,  the  Opisthodomus  is 
referred  to  by  Demosthenes,  Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  no  specification  of  its 
situation  is  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  6  6V (.a 6680 /uos.  But  Plutarch  in 
designating  the  place  in  which  Demetrius  was  lodged  felt  it  necessary  to  name 
it  rbv  6iri<Td65o/j.ov  TOU  Hapdevuvos.  Aristides,  likewise,  who  as  the  context  shows 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Parthenon,  says  TOU  veu  TIJS  'Ad-rjviis  rbv  6iricr665o/j.oi>,  not 
simply  rbv  6iri<r065o/j.ov.  The  inference  is  that  these  two  opisthodomi  were  not 
the  same.  This  tells  against  the  view  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Opisthodomus 
was  the  western  chamber  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  theory  that  the  Opisthodomus  on  the  Acropolis  which  was  used  as  a 
treasury  was  a  separate  building  is  not  contradicted  by  any  references  to  it  in 
literature.  The  references  to  it  in  inscriptions  are  the  following :  CIA.  I.  32  A, 
15-18,  and  B,  20-24;  273  ab,  16-20;  109;  IV.  225  c  (p.  168),  A  col.  II.  31-36; 
I.  191,  3;  Sitz.  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1887,  p.  1201,  No.  45,  ii;  II.  652  B,  23,  24 
(repeated  in  660,  61,  62);  685,  2;  720  A,  col.  II.  6,  and  B,  col.  I.  32;  721  B, 
col.  II.  19,  and  21-23. 

The  striking  fact  here,  as  before,  is  that  the  great  treasure-house  of  Athens 
is  referred  to  simply  as  6  oVt<r065o/ios.  Whatever  other  information  about  it  we 
may  be  able  to  gather  from  these  important  records,  there  certainly  is  no  implica- 
tion in  any  one  of  them  that  the  Opisthodomus  mentioned  was  the  western 
chamber  or  chambers  of  the  cella  either  of  the  Parthenon  or  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon. 

The  case,  therefore,  now  stands  as  follows :  The  assumption  that  the  Opis- 
thodomus was  not  a  separate  building  involves  the  rejection  of  the  testimony 
cited  above  of  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  who,  as  Harpocration,  were 
often  drawing  on  excellent  sources  and  whose  special  purpose  was  a  definition. 
The  authors  and  inscriptions,  on  the  contrary,  say  nothing  about  the  situation 
of  the  Opisthodomus  because  they  unconsciously  assume  that  this  is  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  Opisthodomus  was  a  separate 
building,  a  fact  clearly  declared  by  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  finds  no 
contradiction  in  passages  in  the  authors  or  in  inscriptions  that  refer  to  the 
Opisthodomus,  and  is  supported  by  two  independent  considerations  of  weight. 
In  other  words,  this  theory  reconciles  the  evidence. 

The  question,  intimately  connected  with  the  main  thesis  of  this  paper,  that 
now  evidently  presses  for  answer  is  the  following.  If  the  Opisthodomus  was  not 
the  rear  chamber  or  chambers  of  an  existing  temple,  either  the  Parthenon  or  the 
Hecatompedon,  but  a  separate  building,  where  on  the  Acropolis  was  it  situated  ? 

Here,  as  before,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  expect  no  help  from  the  authors 
and  inscriptions;  but  the  lexicographers  and  scholiasts  give  us  the  desired  infor- 
mation. They  say  that  the  Opisthodomus  lay  behind  the  temple  of  Athena,  and 
specifically  behind  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  If,  further,  the  generally  accepted 
restoration  of  &pxa-lov  in  CIA.  IV.  I.  28  be  allowed,  we  have  evidence  that  money 
was  kept,  although  the  Opisthodomus  is  not  here  named,  to  the  south  of  the  old 
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temple  of  Athena,  »/6ro0]ei/  row  TTJS  ' A6ijvala[s  apxalov  j/e]oi>  ^/A  ir6\ei,  at  least 
as  early  as  460  B.C. 

What  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  ?  Until  very  recently  there  was  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  The  term  IloXicis,  when  used  of  the  protecting 
goddess  of  Athens,  was  the  epithet  of  Athena  in  her  oldest  temple  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  distinguished  from  'A0r)j>a  napdtvos  and  'Ae-rjva  Il/^axos,  and  this 
oldest  temple,  6  dpxaios  ve6s,  was  the  Erechtheum  or  the  temple  that  preceded 
it  on  the  same  site.  The  eastern  chamber  of  the  cella  of  this  temple  had  been 
from  early  times  the  shrine  of  the  ancient  wooden  image  of  the  goddess  to  which 
alone  belonged  the  title  of  'AdTjva  IloXicis. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  Hecatompedon,  Dorpfeld  took  issue  with  the  pre- 
vailing view.  The  oldest  temple  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  Hecatompedon,  not 
the  Erechtheum,  which  was  only  a  shrine  of  Erechtheus.  The  Hecatompedon 
was  the  original  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  but  not  the  only  one;  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias  par  excellence  was  the  Parthenon. 

Dorpfeld's  attempt  to  wrest  the  name  temple  of  Athena  Polias  from  the 
Erechtheum  has  not  met  with  acceptance.  It  has  been  considered  and  suc- 
cessively rejected  by  Petersen,  Curtius,  Frazer,  and  Michaelis,  all  of  whom  main- 
tain the  traditional  view  that  the  oldest  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  was 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  and  that  this  was  the  Erechtheum.  Accepting  the 
traditional  view,  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  Opisthodomus  lay  behind 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias? 

If  the  front  of  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  i.e.  of  the  Erechtheum,  was  at  the 
east  of  the  temple,  as  was  generally  true  of  Greek  temples,  the  Opisthodomus 
must  have  lain  to  the  west  of  it,  behind  the  Pandroseum,  and  must  be  sought  for 
there.  On  this  supposition,  there  must  have  once  existed  at  this  place  a  sub- 
stantial and  independent  structure,  no  trace  of  the  foundations  of  which,  however, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  thorough  excavation  of  the  Acropolis. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  question  of  great  apparent  difficulty. 
Namely,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  treasury  of  Athens,  a  separate  building  as  has 
been  proved,  was  called  an  Opisthodomus?  Pollux  (I.  6)  p.nd  Varro  (de  lingua 
Lat.  V.  1 60)  say  that  in  Greek  temples  the  6iri.(r06do}ji.os  lay  behind  the  cella. 
This  use  of  the  word,  to  designate  the  re'ar  portico  of  a  temple,  is  confirmed  by 
its  actual  employment  in  the  literature.  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  western  porticos 
of  the  temples  of  Zeus  and  Hera  at  Olympia.  Nowhere  is  it  used  to  designate  a 
building  that  was  and  always  had  been  a  separate  structure.  This  established 
application  of  the  word  seems  to  contradict  hopelessly  the  view  that  the  Opistho- 
domus on  the  Acropolis  was  a  separate  building;  but  in  fact  it  itself  indicates 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Whether  in  early  times  the  northern  or  eastern  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  was 
regarded  the  front  of  the  temple  cannot  be  surely  determined;  but  it  seems 
probable  that,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  sources  from  which  Harpocration  and 
the  other  lexicographers  and  the  scholiasts  drew  their  information,  the  front  of 
the  temple  was  thought  to  be  at  the  north.  Here  lay  the  broad  portico  through 
which  Pausanias  entered  the  temple.  If  the  front  of  the  temple  was  at  the  north, 
the  Opisthodomus,  which  was  situated  oirurdev  TOV  pec6,  must  have  lain  to  the 
south  of  the  Erechtheum. 

Here  in  fact  we  find  it,  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  old  Hecatompedon,  rebuilt, 
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after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the  Persian  Wars,  to  serve  as  it  had  served 
before  the  coming  of  Xerxes  as  treasury  of  the  gods  and  of  the  state.  The  peri- 
style of  the  temple  disappeared;  its  cella  was  not  restored;  the  Opisthodomus, 
consisting  of  the  three  rooms  and  the  western  portico,  was  alone  rebuilt.  This 
was  the  Opisthodomus  to  which  reference  is  made,  in  the  times  following  the 
Persian  Wars,  simply  as  6  6Tri<r665o}j.os,  the  6r)<ra.vp6s  that  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Polygnotus.  It  was  a  treasury,  and  was  doubtless  so  spoken  of,  but  its 
official  name  was  6  (57rio065o/ios,  and  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  this  name  became 
current  as  its  general  designation.  Aristophanes,  Demosthenes,  and  Lucian 
could  so  speak  of  it,  without  danger  of  confusion.  There  was  another  opistho- 
domus  on  the  Acropolis,  but  when  this  was  meant  the  speaker  said  6  <J7ri<7065o/uos 
rou  Hapdevuvos  or  used  an  equivalent  expression.  This  solution,  which  we  owe 
to  the  insight  of  Ernst  Curtius,  is  a  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
application  of  the  name  Opisthodomus  to  the  Athenian  treasury,  and  is  confirmed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Opisthodomus  was  put.  It  accounts 
adequately  for  the  established  facts. 

The  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  in  the  first  place,  call  the  Opisthodomus  a 
ra/iietoj'  or  6t)<ra.vpo<j)v\6.K.Lov.  In  it,  by  their  testimony,  were  housed  rd  xp-/i/j.a.Ta., 
both  the  sacred  treasure,  rd  iepd  xP^Mara>  T<*  XP^lfJ-aTa  T">v  ^wr,  and  the  public 
treasure,  rd  dr)fj.6aia  xpiri/jLaTa,  rb  Sf}fj.6<riov  apytipiov  Kail  6  0<5pos. 

Our  earliest  documentary  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  hecatompedon  is  CIA. 
IV.  p.  137  ff.  This  inscription,  which  in  date  precedes  the  Persian  Wars,  names 
the  ra^lai  frequently,  and,  although  much  mutilated,  evidently  contained  impor- 
tant prescriptions  of  their  duties.  Among  these  it  is  specified  ret  ok^/uara  [TCI 
tv  r$  tKaT^ofjLirtdif)  dvolyeiv  [TOI>S]  ra^as  (II.  17,  18).  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  chambers  here  referred  to  are  those  in  the  western  half  of  the  cella  and 
that  they  were  treasure-chambers.  These  are  the  rooms  which  according  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  constituted  the  treasury  referred  to  as  6  <5?rt- 
<r065ojLu>s  in  later  times. 

The  inscription  already  named  above  {CIA.  IV.  I  C.  25-29),  which  in  date 
falls  between  480  and  460  B.C.,  records  the  fact  that  treasure  was  kept  in  a  pre- 
cinct south  of  the  old  temple  of  Athena.  The  7rep//3o\os  here  mentioned,  if  the 
lacuna  has  been  properly  supplied,  was  that  of  the  Hecatompedon,  in  which  at 
the  time  of  the  decree  stood  the  restored  treasury,  and  in  this  treasury  the  money 
in  question  must  have  been  kept.  That  it  was  safely  housed  is  certain,  however 
general  the  phrase  [tv  7repi/3]6\o[i]  may  be  ;  the  treasure  was  not  kept  in  the 
open. 

In  454  B.C.  the  chest  of  the  Delian  Confederation  was  transferred  to  Athens, 
and  from  this  date  the  funded  treasure  of  the  state,  which  consisted  of  the  sur- 
plus of  its  yearly  income  and  was  kept  on  the  Acropolis,  was  large.  This  was 
public  money,  dv)fji6ffia.,  in  contrast  with  sacred  treasure,  lepd.  The  two  funds 
were  kept  separate,  but  the  reserve  treasure  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  other  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  ra/x/ai  riys  0eou,  to  whom  the  hellenotamiae  paid  over  the 
yearly  surplus  of  the  tribute.  This  system  of  financial  control  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Delian  fund  to  Athens. 

Now  the  theory  that  the  public  and  sacred  treasure  of  Athens  was  stored  in  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon  fails  to  provide  a  place  for  it  before  the  comple- 
tion of  that  temple  in  438  B.C.  This  fact  is  so  formidable  that  once  the  advocates 
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of  the  theory  even  resorted  to  the  supposition  that  the  Opisthodomus  of  the 
Parthenon  must  have  been  completed  and  put  to  use  as  early  as  454  B.C.  when  the 
Delian  fund  was  brought  to  Athens.  The  view,  on  the  contrary,  that  makes 
the  restored  Opisthodomus. of  the  Hecatompedon  the  treasury  on  the  Acropolis 
provides  adequately  for  all  demands  from  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  latest  times. 

After  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon  the 
treasures  in  kind  of  Athena  must  have  been  stored  partly  in  the  old  temple, 
which  was  certainly  rebuilt  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  partly  in  the  treasury. 
In  the  latter  was  also  the  sacred  money  of  Athena,  and  likewise  of  some  of  the 
other  gods.  On  the  completion  of  the  Parthenon  the  treasures  in  kind  were 
transferred,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  Pronaos,  Neos  Hecatompedos,  and  "  Par- 
thenon "  of  the  new  temple.  In  435-4  were  passed  the  two  celebrated  decrees 
(CIA.  I.  32  A,  B)  which  brought  all  of  the  finances  of  the  state  into  order.  In 
them  we  clearly  perceive  the  influence  of  Pericles,  under  whose  careful  financial 
policy  Athens  was  preparing  herself  for  the  great  struggle  with  Sparta  that  was  to 
follow.  The  provisions  of  these  two  decrees  are  met  with  singular  fitness  on  the 
supposition  that  the  public  and  sacred  money  was  housed  in  the  restored  Opis- 
thodomus of  the  Hecatompedon. 

The  money  now  stored  in  the  treasury  had  become  a  great  sum  (A  2ff.). 
This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Thucydides.  The  amount  of  coined 
silver  on  the  Acropolis  at  the  time  when  the  decree  was  passed  was  9700  talents. 
This  included  both  the  state-reserve  and  the  treasure  of  the  goddess.  The  exist- 
ence of  so  great  a  treasure  in  435  B.C.,  which  must  have  been  the  accumulation 
of  years,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  treasury  before  the  completion  of 
the  Parthenon. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  decrees  assume  certain  facts.  The  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  treasury  is  taken  for  granted,  just  as  that  of  the  boards  of  the  helleno- 
tamiae,  logistae,  and  rcc^u/cu  T&V  iep&v  rfjs  'AOyvaias.  The  treasury  is  named 
three  times  (A  15,  17,  B  23),  simply  as  6  diriff d6d o/«>s,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply 
that  it  was  a  well-known  place  in  established  use.  The  specification,  further,  of 
the  duty  of  the  hellenotamiae  in  B  i8ff.  to  deposit  the  yearly  surplus  from  the 
tribute  from  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  simply  recognizes  and  emphasizes,  as 
Kirchhoff  has  shown,  a  previous  practice.  The  one  important  new  provision  is 
the  establishment  of  the  board  of  the  racial  TWV  &\\uv  6ewv  (A  13  ff.).  This 
necessitated  certain  rearrangements  in  the  use  of  the  Opisthodomus.  From  this 
time  the  tamiae  of  Athena  are  to  store  her  money-treasure  tv  ry  tiri  5e£ia  TOU 
6Tri<r0o86/j.ov,  the  tamiae  of  the  other  gods  tv  T$  <??r'  dpurrepd.  This  must  mean, 
as  Dorpfeld  has  already  pointed  out,  the  room  to  the  right  and  the  room  to  the 
left  in  the  back  part  of  the  Opisthodomus.  Since  now  we  know  that  there  was 
a  third  treasure,  and  that  it  was  large,  which  although  under  the  charge  of  the 
treasurers  of  Athena  was  still  kept  separate,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  it  was 
stored  in  the  larger  chamber  that  lay  in  front  of  the  two  smaller  chambers.  It 
had  probably  been  here  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  state-fund.  This  use  of 
the  larger  chamber  explains  the  provision  in  A  15  ff.  (quoted  on  p.  15).  This 
provision,  in  which  the  words  8<ra  dvvarbv  ital  8(riov  imply  a  limitation,  means,  as 
I  think,  that  the  ra^Lai  TUI>  &\\wi>  6eu>v  are  not  to  have  access  to  the  chamber 
in  which  the  treasure  of  which  they  are  in  charge  is  stored  except  in  company 
with  the  racial  TUV  TTJS  'Adrjvaias,  not  that  they  are  always  to  be  present  when 
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the  other  rooms  are  opened.  To  reach  their  own  chamber  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  that  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund  of  the  state,  which  was  in 
charge,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  of  the  more  ancient  and  much  more 
important  board.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  exercised  absolute  con- 
trol over  all  of  these  treasures,  although  it  employed  the  form  of  a  fictitious  loan 
when  it  drew  upon  the  resources  of  Athena  and  of  the  other  gods.  The  outward 
symbol  of  this  authority  was  the  key  of  the  treasury  held  by  the  ^Trio-rdTTjs  T&V 
irpvT<iv€(Di>,  of  whom  Aristotle  says  {Ath.  Pol.  44),  TTjpei  5'  oCros  T&S  /cXets  rds  ruv 
Ifp&v  tv  ols  T^  -^p-finardeffTLV  Kal  <rd>  ypd/JL/j-ara  ry  ir6\ei.  The  custody  of  the 
key  did  not  imply  responsibility  for  the  actual  management  of  the  funds. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Wright,  Allen,  Wheeler,  Smyth, 
and  Seymour. 

14.  On  a  literary  judgment  of  Fronto,  by  Professor  Minton 
Warren,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Of  the  body  of  literary  criticism  among  the  Romans  much  is  lost  to  us. 
Enough  has  been  preserved,  however,  to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  general  scope 
and  character.  We  know  the  technical  terms  employed  by  the  rhetoricians  to 
designate  varieties  of  style,  and  some  of  the  traditional  verdicts  upon  individual 
writers  have  reached  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Oftentimes,  however,  the  judgments 
expressed  are  so  brief  and  epigrammatic  that  we  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  their 
meaning,  and  sometimes  they  exactly  contravene  what  we  should  have  expected, 
so  that  the  bolder  critics  resort  to  emendation.  So  Wolfflin  (Rhein.  Museum,  47, 
640)  in  the  comparison  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  Quintilian  10.  I.  106,  emends 
so  as  to  read  curae  plus  in  hoc,  in  illo  naturae.  So  the  celebrated  criticism  of 
Cicero  on  Lucretius  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  9,  Lucreti  poemata,  ut  scribis,  ita  sunt,  multis 
luminibus  ingenii,  multae  tamen  artis,  has  been  completely  turned  about  by 
many  editors  inserting  non  before  multis  or  multae.  The  critical  estimates  of 
Horace  upon  the  older  poets  still  furnish  editors  material  for  controversy.  There 
is  no  universal  agreement  as  to  who  is  meant  by  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor 
S.  I.  10.  66.  The  line  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi  Ep.  II. 
I.  58  still  awaits  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation.  Many  scholars  have 
puzzled  their  heads  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Varro  by  Horace  in  his 
enumeration  of  preceding  satirists,  and  recently  Christ  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose to  read  Varrone  Reatino  with  hypermeter  in  S.  I.  10.  46  (cf.  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Munchen  Akademie,  1893,  Heft  I,  p.  119),  in  my  judgment  a  very 
perverse  change. 

The  passage  from  Fronto  to  be  discussed,  while  not  concerned  with  establishing 
a  canon  like  that  of  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  does  attempt  discrimination  and  contrast 
between  various  authors;  and  although  it  has  not  given  rise  to  as  much  discussion 
as  some  of  the  passages  above  mentioned,  it  has  certainly  troubled  the  lexicog- 
raphers and  historians  of  literature.  The  passage  will  be  found  in  Naber's  ed.  p. 
113  f.  We  here  consider  only  the  sentences  referring  to  the  poets  and  historians. 

"  In  poetis  autem  quis  ignorat  ut  gracilis  sit  Lucilius,  Albucius  aridus, 
tublimis  Lucretius,  mediocris  Pacubius,  inaequalis  Accius,  Ennius  multiformis  ?  " 
—  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  six  poets  named  in  three  contrasted  pairs.  In  the 
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first  and  last  pair  we  have  chiasm,  while  in  the  middle  pair,  the  adjective  in  each 
case  precedes  the  names.  We  have  also  at  least  four  technical  names  regularly 
applied  to  style,  gracilis,  aridus,  sublimis,  mediocris.  Gracilis  here  represents  the 
Greek  l<rxvfc,  which  is  more  commonly  translated  by  subtilis  or  tenuis.  Gellius, 
VI.  14.  i,  following  Varro  also  translates  I<rxv6s  by  gracilis,  but  uses  uber  instead 
of  sublimis  as  an  equivalent  for  ddp6s.  Moreover,  Varro,  according  to  Gellius,  made 
Pacuvius  the  representative  of  ubertas,  Lucilius  of  gracilitas,  and  Terentius  of 
mediocritas.  As  mediocris  does  not  seem  especially  appropriate  to  Pacuvius,  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Fronto  wrote  with  chiastic  arrangement  sublimis 
Lucretius,  Terentius  mediocris,  Terentius  falling  out  from  its  similarity  of  ending 
to  Lucretius.  In  that  case  the  epithet  applying  to  Pacuvius  (?  uber)  has  been 
lost.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Fronto  is  the  originator  of  these  descriptive  adjec- 
tives; as  Varro  had  called  Lucilius  gracilis,  so  Ovid,  Am.  i.  15.  23  calls  Lucretius 
sublimis. 

The  epithet  aridus  is  the  technical  designation  of  the  faulty  style  opposed  to 
gracilis.  Compare  Auctor  ad  Herennium  IV.  II,  16,  Fortunatianus,  R.  M.  p.  126, 
and  Gellius  VI.  14.  5. 

Who  now  is  the  Albucius  who  is  contrasted  with  Lucilius?  Teuffel  (§  141-3), 
following  M.  Hertz,  is  inclined  to  identify  him  with  the  Epicurean  T.  Albucius, 
whom  Lucilius  ridicules  for  his  Graeco-mania.  He  may  have  written,  surmises 
Hertz,  a  didactic  Epicurean  poem  before  Lucretius,  which  died  of  its  aridity. 
We  have,  however,  no  other  evidence  that  this  T.  Albucius  ever  wrote  poetry  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  our  Albucius  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Abuccius  mentioned  twice  by  Varro,  R.  R.  3.  6.  6.  and  3.  2.  17  item 
L.  Abuccius,  ut  homo,  scitis,  adprime  doctus,  cuius  Luciliano  charactere  sunt 
libelli.  The  early  editions  have  here  Albucius,  but  Keil  follows  the  MSS.,  and 
the  existence  of  the  name  Abuccius  is  abundantly  proved  from  inscriptions.  As 
Fronto's  opinion  may  ultimately  go  back  to  Varro,  it  seems  much  more  plausible, 
even  if  we  have  to  emend  to  Abuccius,  that  a  poet  who  was  a  satirist  in  the 
manner  of  Lucilius  is  contrasted  with  him,  than  to  suppose  that  Albucius  wrote 
an  Epicurean  poem. 

In  the  last  pair  of  poets  coupled  together  Accius  i?  called  inaequalis,  Ennius 
multiformis.  R.  Klussman,  Emendationes  Frontonianae  (1874),  p.  54,  does  not 
find  in  inaequalis  a  proper  contrast  to  multiformis,  and  accordingly  reads 
aequalis.  While  we  readily  admit  that  Ennius  shows  variety,  is  versatile  and 
many-sided,  we  can  hardly  affirm  that  Accuis  lacked  these  qualities.  Teuffel  says 
of  Accius  "  In  Vielseitigkeit,  Formgewandheit,  etc.,  dem  Ennius  ahnlich."  Accius 
is  elsewhere  alluded  to  by  Fronto  with  great  respect,  and  inaequalis  can  hardly  be 
accepted  as  a  term  of  grave  censure.  Martial,  it  will  be  remembered,  converts  it 
into  a  compliment ;  cf.  VII.  90  and  81.  The  only  other  passage  I  have  found 
where  inaequalis  is  applied  to  a  poet  is  Seneca,  Suasoriae,  VI.  27. 

Passing  from  the  poets  to  speak  of  historians,  Fronto  drops  the  chiastic  order. 
"  Historiam  quoque  scribsere  Sallustius  structe,  Pictor  incondite,  Claudius  lepide, 
Antias  invenuste,  Sisenna  longinque,  verbis  Cato  multiiugis,  Coelius  singulis." 
The  first  four  abverbs  gives  us  no  trouble.  Structe  makes  the  contrast  to  incon- 
dite, lepide  to  invenuste.  So  too  at  the  end  verbis  multiiugis  is  set  off  against 
singulis.  Sisenna  is  left  unpaired  with  the  adverb  longinque,  and  Klussmann, 
Emendationes,  p.  54,  to  complete  the  parallelism,  conjectures  that  some  name  has 
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fallen  out,  suggesting  Rutilius,  who  is  included  by  Velleius,  2.  9,  in  his  list  of 
historians,  being  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  of  Claudius  Quadrugarius  and 
Valerius  Antias,  who  are  mentioned  by  Fronto.  As  Fronto,  however,  pays  no 
attention  to  chronology,  coupling  Sallust  with  Pictor,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
as  to  what  name,  if  any,  was  omitted.  What  now  is  the  meaning  of  longinque  ? 
Harper's  quoting  this  very  passage  assigns  the  meaning,  '  after  a  long  interval,' 
surely  a  curious  literary  judgment  to  put  beside  invenuste.  The  text  is  given 
after  the  ed.  of  Mai  in  a  very  misleading  way,  historiam  scripsere  Pictor  incon- 
ditet  Sisenna  longinque.  In  the  original  Claudius  and  Antias  intervene  between 
Pictor  and  Sisenna,  and  Mai,  comparing  Cicero,  Brutus,  74,  gives  to  longinque  the 
meaning  of  inusitate.  Harper's  mistake  is  not  an  inheritance  from  Andrews, 
which  gives  '  of  ancient  times,'  presumably  a  translation  of  Freund's  '  alterthiim- 
lich  antik,'  —  Klotz  gives  '  alterthiimlich,'  Georges  '  der  Zeit  nach  entfernt,  alt, 
antik,'  De  Vit.  inusitate.  White  and  Riddle,  and  Key  do  not  quote  the  passage, 
and  of  course  the  lexicographers  of  the  last  century  do  not.  Peter,  in  his  large 
edition  of  the  Historical  Fragments,  Proleg.  331,  without  translating  the  word, 
refers  it  to  the  copiousness  or  prolixity  of  the  narrative.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Teuffel,  who  translates  by  '  umstandlich.'  So  too  Cruttwell,  p.  102.  "  He  became 
prolix.  This  apparently  is  what  Fronto  meant  when  he  says  scripsit  longinque" 
The  fact  that  six  books  of  the  historiae  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  period  of 
three  years  from  91-88,  and  if  Nonius'  citation  of  a  23d  book  is  correct,  seven- 
teen books  were  taken  up  with  the  events  of  six  years,  might  seem  to  justify  lon- 
ginque in  the  sense  of  prolix.  Compare  also  the  use  of  longinquus  in  Plautus, 
Mil.  1020  and  Merc.  610.  Fronto  nowhere  else  uses  longinquus  or  longinque. 
He  makes  frequent  use  of  longus  and  longior,  prolixus  and  prolixior,  applied  to 
the  length  of  an  epistle,  etc.  But  longinque  may  go  back  to  an  earlier  writer,  as 
graciliSy  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  Fronto.  Against  Teuffel  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  longinque  refers  to  the  language  rather  than  the  undue  length  of  his 
history.  Compare  especially  Cic.  Brutus,  75.  260,  '  ne  a  C.  Rusio  quidem  accusa- 
tore  deter reri  potuit  quominus  imisitatis  verbis  uteretur '  and  'recte  loqui  putabat 
esse  inusitate  loqui.y  Fronto  himself  opposes  p.  64  Naber  remotis  et  requisitis 
to  volgaribus  et  usitatis,  and  longinque  may  have  been  chosen  as  an  adverb  to 
neatly  express  this.  Compare  Quintilian,  8.  6.  1 7,  a  longinqua  similitudine  dtictae, 

What,  finally,  is  the  meaning  of  multiiugis  verbis  and  singulis?  Some  argu- 
ment might  be  made  for  translating  these  words  '  with  polysyndeton '  '  with  asyn- 
deton.' Multiiugum  in  the  sense  of  polysyndeton  is  not  given  in  Harper's. 
(The  poem  in  which  it  occurs  was  not  printed  until  1839.)  Georges  and  De  Vit 
give  it.  See  Carmen  de  figuris  (Halm,  R.  M.  p.  65).  For  singula  verba  used 
in  connection  with  asyndeton,  cf.  auctor  ad  Her.  IV.  19.  26,  Julius  Rufinianus 
(Halm,  R.  M.  p.  53),  Quintilian,  IX.  3.  50  and  IX.  4.  23,  and  Donatus,  Commen- 
tary on  Andria  Prol.  18,  '/«  singulis  magna  emphasis  est  auctoritatis? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  polysyndeton  is  frequent  in  Cato.  Compare  Elmer, 
"The  Copulative  Conjunctions  que,  et,  atque  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the  Republic, 
in  Terence  and  in  Cato,"  p.  37.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a  passage  cited  by 
Gellius,  VI.  3,  from  the  oration  for  the  Rhodians  which  it  will  be  remembered 
was  included  in  the  Origines.  Scio  solere  plerisque  hontinibus  rebus  secundis 
atqtie  prolixis  atque  prosperis  animum  excellere  atque  superbiam  atque  ferociam 
augescere  atque  crescere.  Here  we  have  five  atques.  Two  connect  three  sy- 
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nonymous  adjectives,  one  two  synonymous  verbs,  one  two  synonymous  nouns, 
and  one  two  clauses.  We  must  not  imagine  that  such  a  piling  up  of  con- 
nectives was  not  noticed  by  the  ancients  as  a  mark  of  style.  A  curious  proof 
that  it  was  noticed  is  afforded  by  the  correspondence  of  Fronto.  See  p.  36. 
M.  Aurelius  writes,  '  Nam  uni  M.  Porcio  me  dedicavi  aique  despondi  atqui  dele- 
gam.  Hoc  etiam  ipsum  atque  unde  putas?  ex  ipso  furor:  The  verbatim  fragments 
of  Coelius  are  very  few  and  very  short.  None  of  them  show  any  tendency  to 
polysyndeton,  and  of  32  verbatim  fragments,  ten  exhibit  asyndeton.  It  may  be 
objected,  however,  that  such  an  interpretation  of  mulliiugis  and  singulis  does 
not  go  well  with  the  adverbs  longinque,  invenuste,  etc. ;  that  it  is  too  special  and 
perhaps  too  trivial  a  criticism.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  Cato  the  polysyndeton  is  accompanied  by  an  abundant  use  of  syn- 
onyms. A  writer  in  the  Nation,  April  29,  1886,  says,  "  Speaking  of  the  use  of 
synonyms,  M.  Amiel  says  (in  other  language)  that  it  is  well  one's  team  of  words 
should  be  adapted  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion;  a  writer  should  sometimes 
drive  at  full  speed  with  a  single  epithet,  sometimes  with  four  magnificently,  some- 
times a  la  Russe  with  three,  sometimes  even  with  a  tandem,  perhaps  more  safely 
with  the  usual  two,  etc." 

In  a  similar  figurative  sense,  implying  the  comparison  with  a  team,  multiiugis 
and  singulis  seem  to  be  used  here.  Coelius  uses  the-  single  word,  the  off-hand 
stroke;  Cato  drives  in  pairs  and  threes,  sometimes  with  four  magnificently.  This 
is  the  meaning  also  attached  to  the  word  by  Peter,  Prolegomena,  cxxxxviui. 
With  this  use  of  multiiugis  we  may  compare  in  Fronto,  p.  211,  neque  verba 
multa  geminata  supervacanea  inferciet.  With  the  use  of  singulis,  Fronto, 
p.  151,  synonymis  colligendis,  verbis  interdum  singularibus  requirendis,  and  a 
curious  parallel  with  Amiel  is  furnished  by  p.  139.  The  whole  passage  beginning 
with  castella  verborum  is  too  long  to  quote,  "  quae  ratio  sit  verba  geminandi  et 
interdum  trigeminandi,  non  numquam  quadriplicia  saepe  quinquies  aut  eo 
amplius  stiperlata  ponendi"  etc.  Numerous  passages  might  be  cited  from 
Fronto's  works  where  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  choosing  one's  words  care- 
fully, and  that  Coelius  was  one  of  the  few  early  writers'  who  did  pay  attention  to 
seeking  for  the  right  word  is  attested  by  Fronto,  p.  62. 

Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Gudeman,  and, 
in  reply,  by  the  author. 


15.  On  Velleius  Paterculus,  by  Professor  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  constant  drawing  upon  Velleius *  by  Mommsen  in  his  Provinzen,  and  the 
elaborate  special  treatise  by  Leopold  von  Ranke  in  the  "  Analekten,"  subjoined 
to  the  third  volume  of  his  Universal  History,  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  this  writer  found  in  many  current  manuals  of  Roman  literature. 

Niebuhr  indeed  calls  him  "  einen  tiefbelesenen  tiefeingeweihten  Meister"  The 
present  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  elaborate  eulogy  of  Seianus  (II.  127-128) 
is  to  be  considered  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  entire  publication.  — One  of  the  points 

1  Halm  and  Haase  do  not  throughout  agree  in  the  paragraphing. 
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which  may  well  be  emphasized  is  the  attitude  of  Velleius  towards  contemporary 
and  preceding  historians,  particularly  toward  Livy.  The  brief  summary  actually 
published  was  intended  chiefly  as  the  avant  courier  of  a  "  iustum  opus"  a  regular, 
i.e.  an  elaborate  work :  cf.  1. 1 6,  I  ;  II.  29,  I ;  38,  I  ;  41,  I ;  48,  6  ;  52,  2  ;  55,  I ; 
66,  3  ;  86,  I  ;  89,  I  ;  89,  6 ;  96,  3  ;  99,  2  ;  103,  3  ;  108,  2  ;  114,  4  ;  119,  I  ; 
124,  i:  explicare  II.  48,  6;  96,  3;  ordine  narrare  II.  114,  4;  iustis  volu- 
minibus  exponere  124,  I. 

The  following  particular  point  demands  especial  attention.  In  II.  48,  6,  Vel- 
leius says :  harum  praeteritarumque  rerum  ordo  (he  refers  to  the  breach  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate  50-49  B.C.,  and  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war)  cum  iustis 
aliorum  voluminibus/r^wa/ttr  (note  the  tense)  turn  ut  spero  nostris  explicabitur. 
These  volumina,  if  they  had  been  Livy's,  would  hardly  have  been  referred  to  in 
this  manner:  he  seems  to  allude  to  a  work  of  fairly  recent  publication  which 
either  dealt  particularly,  or  began,  with  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey ; 
perhaps  he  had  in  mind  the  historiae  of  Auficlius  Bassus.  —  The  fact  that  he  dealt, 
e.g.,  with  the  death  of  Cicero  disposes  of  the  assumption  that  he  entitled  his  work 
"  A  fine  Titi  Livi,"  a  title  still  maintained  in  Schaefer's  Quellenktinde,  but  aban- 
doned in  Peter's  Fragmenta.  When  Tacitus  wrote  his  Dialogus  (c.  23),  Aufidius 
had  attained  the  rank  of  a  standard  modern  historian.  His  "  auctoritas  historiae  " 
is  highly  commended  by  Quintilian  10,  I,  103,  "  utique  in  libris  belli  Germanici." 
Whether  this  refers  to  all  the  German  wars  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
or  to  the  calamity  of  Varus  only,  we  cannot  state  with  absolute  certainty  :  the 
former,  however,  is  much  more  probable :  there  was  no  doubt  a  great  temptation 
for  a  writer  who  wrote  under  Tiberius  to  belittle  or  suppress  the  services  of  Ger- 
manicus,  and  perhaps  the  fairness  and  fidelity  of  Auficlius  Bassus  in  this  part  of 
his  work  was  that  which  elicited  the  special  commendation  of  Quintilian.  When 
dealing  with  the  catastrophe  of  Varus,  Velleius  again  alludes  to  the  account  of 
other  writers,  II.  119,  I,  iustis  voluminibus  ut  alii  ita  nos  conabimur  exponere. 
Livy  cannot  be  meant,  for  his  work  was  concluded  with  the  death  of  Drusus,  9  B.C., 
and  the  probability  of  an  allusion  to  Aufidius  Bassus  is  stronger  still.  — Taking, 
then,  the  attitude  and  aim  of  Velleius  himself,  this  summary  which  we  have  was 
really  a  tentative  first  production,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  announcement  of  a 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious  work  that  was  to  begin  probably  as  that  of  Aufidius 
Bassus  seems  to  have  done,  with  the  era  of  Caesar.  We  therefore  are  made  to 
realize  the  following :  Livy's  great  national  history  carried  down  to  the  death  of 
Drusus  9  B.C.,  in  the  last  40  books  out  of  a  total  of  142,  dealt  with  the  last  50  years 
of  the  entire  work,  beginning  with  the  first  Triumvirate.  These  last  40  books  of 
Livy  therefore,  while  they  probably  rendered  obsolete  the  publications  of  partisans 
written  in  the  Caesarean  era  itself,  did  not  deter  writers  of  the  first  and  second 
generations  subsequently  from  re-writing  that  entire  period.  It  was  after  Livy 
that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  emperors  and  the  consciousness  of  dynastic 
continuity  was  engendered  in  Rome. 

Current  manuals  such  asTeuffel's  vindicate  to  Velleius  comparative  freedom  from 
the  type  of  Silver  Latinity  as  far  as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned,  T.5  II.  §  278: 
"  Der  Wortschatz  ist  der  Hauptsache  nach  der  classische."  Cruttwell,  p.  345,  "  his 
style  is  not  unclassical  as  far  as  the  vocabulary  goes."  Bernhardy,8  p.  615, 
"  Besser  als  sein  Geschmach  befriedigt  seine  Sprache,  denn  mit  Ausnahme  von  affec- 
tirten  Woertern  u.  Structuren  ist  sie  rein."  Simcox  says  nothing  about  it.  This 
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adherence  to  the  Ciceronian  standard  would  be  notable  in  an  age  as  to  which  we 
learn  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  elder  Seneca  that  the  masters  of  rhetorical 
schools  who  were  now  the  prime  factor  in  the  formation  of  style,  affected  novelty 
above  all  things.  Seneca,  rhet.  p.  260  Kiessling:  Illi  in  hoc  scholasticis  morem 
gerebat,  ne  verbis  calcatis  et  obsoletis  uteretur  :  sed  quaedam  antiqua  et  a  Cicerone 
dicta  a  ceteris  deinde  deserta  dicebat."  With  all  deference  to  Bernhardy's  and 
Teuffel's  statements  the  desire  of  Velleius  to  write  for  the  sake  of  fine  writing  and 
to  improve  upon  the  diction  of  the  Ciceronian  era  seems  palpable  enough. 

To  illustrate  his  striving  after  variation:  eodem  temporum  tractu  I.  15,  3; 
circa  eadem  tempora  II.  8,  2;  per  eadem  tempora  II.  8,  3;  per  idem  aevi  spatium 
II.  9,  3;  eadem  aetate  II.  9,  6;  per  ea  tempora  II.  18,  i;  per  id  tempus  II.  34,  i; 
per  haec  tempora  II.  34,  3;  eadem  tempestate  II.  78,  3.  —  We  see  in  Velleius 
distinctly  that  trend  of  taste  which  laid  poetical  vocabulary  under  contribution 
and  in  many  ways  affected  "  speciosa  verbal  Throughout  V.  uses  moliri  for 
aedificare;  generally  patrare  for  conficere,  e.g.  bellum  patrare  II.  n,  2;  59,  4; 
proelium,  p.  II.  21,  3;  facinus  II.  58,  i ;  patratio  belli  II.  98,  2.  conflare  exercitum 
II.  74,  2;  speciosus  is  almost  entirely  used  for  pulcher:  sp.  classis  II.  79,  2; 
supplementum  II.  81,2;  inscriptio  104,  2;  ministerium  111,3; —  °f  a  gale  working 
havoc  in  a  fleet:  lacerare  maiorem  partem  classis  II.  79,  3;  in  ore  atque  oculis 
(=in  conspectu)  II.  84,  2,  regimen  classis  II.  85,  2;  sepelire  bellum  II.  75,  i; 
82,  I ;  89,  3 ;  90,  I ;  1 29,  4.  abditus  carceri  (in  the  fashion  of  poetical  con- 
struction) II.  91.  4;  in  campum  descendere  (cf.  Hor.  Carm.  III.  I,  II,  descendat 
in  campum  petitor) ;  qui  iam  decem  et  septem  legiortum  potentes  erant  II.  65,  I ; 
ultra  and  infra  in  comparative  locutions:  ultra  fortem temerarius  II.  68,  3;  infra 
servos  cliens  II.  83,  i;  — odium  dementia  eluctatus  II.  86,  2;  difficultate  locorum 
luctatus  II.  115,  2;  a  kind  of  double  superlative:  penitusop&  Romano  nomini 
infestissimus  II.  27,  i;  eruere  f.  delere :  eruta  Carthagine  II.  38,  2;  the  locu- 
tion w.  ductus  (for  abl.  abs.)  :  Metelli  ductu  II.  38,  6;  cf.  39,  i;  79,  4.  quis 
satis  mirari  queat  II.  75,  2.  sustinere  as  an  auxiliary  closely  related  to  posse, 
11.40,4;  81,  i;  86,  2.  avia  itinerum  II.  75,  3;  —  suicide:  regis  morte  quam 
ille  conscientia  acciverat  II.  38,  6;  vitae  suae  vim  intulit  II.  45,  5;  — destruere 
aliquem  II.  48,  2;  magnitudinem  inlibatam  detulisset  ad  inferos  II.  48,  2;  poenas 
luere  II.  54,  I;  nationibus  .  .  .  accensis  (in  bellum)  II.  98,  2;  pars  exercitus 
maccrata  II.  112,  3.  reliqua  belli  II.  123,  I;  exercitum  habilem  gubernaculo  II. 
113,  2;  cum  longe  maximam  partem  absumpsisset  acies  II.  119,  4;  Lepidus  tendens 
ad  Tiberium  II.  115,  2 ;  quaeritare  sedes  I.  4,  3;  fragmine  subsellii  ictus  II.  3,  2. 
rear  =  arbitror :  I.  5,  3;  II.  12,  2;  92,  5.  linquere  I.  9,  4;  compos  victoriae 
I.  10,  3;  rapto  vivere  (cf.  Vergil  and  Ovid);  II.  32,  6.  aevum  f.  aetas  II.  66,  5. 
Compared  with  his  contemporary  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius  does  observe  a 
certain  moderation  in  this  respect. 


As  to  the  conscious  manipulation  of  figurae,  also  (<rx^/*eiTa  X^ews),  Velleius 
exhibits  more  simplicity  than  Valerius  Maximus.  Still  the  rhetorical  training 
and  taste  of  V.  is  directly  and  uniformly  apparent.  Cruttwell  says,  p.  345 :  "  he 
ran  through  the  minor  offices  to  the  praetorship  (14  A.D.)  and  soon  after  set 
himself  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a  purely  military  education  by  systematic 
study."  But  the  young  gentlemen  of  equestrian  rank  who  became  tribuni  militum 
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at  twenty  or  twenty-two  had  no  purely  military,  they  had  no  military  education 
whatever  when  they  began  that  career  (cf.  Madvig,  Die  Befehlshaber  und  das 
avancement  in  dem  Romischen  Heere,  Kleine  Philol.  Schriften).  —  The  rhetorical 
strain  in  Velleius  is  in  fact  due  no  doubt  to  his  early  training  in  the  rhetorical 
schools,  which  were  the  only  schools  of  Rome. 

Of  metaphors  we  meet  but  few,  and  these  are  forced,  e.g.  when  speaking  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  at  Pharsalus,  II.  52,  3,  conlisa  inter  se  duo  reipublicae  capita 
effossumque  alterum  Romani  imperii  lumen  :  a  mixture  of  two  gruesome  images. 

Rhythm  of  the  period,  "  numerus "  of  technical  nomenclature,  has  on  the 
whole  disappeared  with  the  free  and  broad  period  of  Cicero :  it  is  to  be  looked 
for  rather  in  more  minute  and  petty  forms,  as  in  chiasmus :  modus  culpae  ex 
pecuniae  modo  II.  22,  5;  vivorum  ut  magna  admiratio,  ita  censura  difficilis  est 
II.  36,  3;  ut  has  armis  ita  auctoritate  Cappadociam  .  .  .  fecit  stipendiariam  II.  39,  3; 
qui  neque  petitus  honeste  ab  iis  neque  probabiliter  gestus  est  II.  46,  I ;  patientia 
periculorum  bellique  experientia  II.  78,  2;  qui  aut  otium  validius  diligat  aut 
facilius  sufficiat  negotio  II.  98,  3.  In  Valerius  Maximus  chiasmus  abounds. 

The  most  striking  characteristic,  however,  in  the  style  of  Velleius  is  his  striving 
after  effect  in  the  coining  of  Sententiae  t  terse,  epigrammatic  passages  which  might 
become  quotable  perhaps.  The  evidence  of  the  rhetor  Seneca  shows  conclusively 
that  the  faculty  of  composing  Sententiae  was  one  of  the  main  criteria  by  which 
rhetores  and  budding  disciples  were  judged;  e.g.  hanc  adiecit  sententiam  quam 
solebat  mirari  Latro,  Contr.  I.  2,  17;  nobilem  illam  sententiam  quam  Fabius 
Maximus  circumferebat,  ib.  II.  4,  9 ;  compositio  aspera  et  quae  vitaret  composi- 
tionem,  sententiae  vivae  Contr.  III.  18;  Hermagoras  raras  sententias  dicebat,  sed 
argutas  et  quae  auditorem  diligentem  penitus  adficerent,  securum  et  negligentem 
transcurrerent,  Contr.  II.  6,  13  ;  oratio  eius  erat  valens,  culta,  ingentibus  plena 
sententiis  ib.  III.  2.  The  Roman  rhetores  claimed  superiority  in  this  respect, 
exercising,  as  they  did,  their  profession  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  teachers  in 
Rome :  dicebat  autem  Agroitas  incultum  ut  scires  ilium  inter  Graecos  non  fuisse, 
sententiis  for tibus,  ut  scires  eum  inter  Romanes  fuisse.  Contr.  II.  6,  12;  cf.  Volk- 
mann  Rhetorik  der  Griechen  u.  Romer2,  p.  455. 

Of  Carthage  V.  says:  neque  ante  invisum  esse  desiit,  quam  esse  desiit  I.  12,  7. 
—  a  negotiis  in  otium  conversa  civitas  II.  I,  I.  Of  the  burial  of  the  younger 
Scipio :  eiusque  corpus  velato  capite  elatum  est,  cuius  opera  super  totum  terrarum 
orbem  Roma  extulerat  caput  II.  4,  6.  Sulla,  vir  qui  neque  ad  finem  victoriae  satis 
laudari  neque  post  victoriam  abunde  vituperari  potest  II.  17,  I.  Mortem  magis 
voto  quam  arbitrio  inimicorun  obiit  II.  22,  4.  Of  Pompey's  method  of  dealing 
with  the  pirates:  quamquam  in  auctore  satis  rationis  est,  tamen  ratio  quemlibet 
magnum  auctorem  faceret  II.  32,  6;  — cum  neuter  ab  altero  quod  arguebat  men- 
titus  argui  posset  II.  33,  2.  —  (M.  Cato)  qui  numquam  recte  fecit  ut  facere  videre- 
tur,  sed  quia  aliter  facere  non  potuerat  II.  35,  2.  Of  Curio :  homo  ingeniosissime 
nequam  II.  48,  3  ;  cf.  68,  I ;  —  (cf.  Seneca  rh.  suas.  I.  5  :  propter  intempestive 
liberos  sales;  Contr.  I.  I,  22 :  tarn  immature  magnum  ingenium.)  — cum  et  Lepido 
omnes  imperatores  forent  meliores  et  multis  Antonius  dum  erat  sobrius  II.  63,  i; 
cum  et  Brutus  cuilibet  ducum  praeferendus  videretur  et  Vatinius  nulli  non  esset 
postferendus  II.  69,  3 ;  neque  reperias  quos  aut  pronior  fortuna  comitata  sit  aut 
veluti  fatigata  maturius  destituerit  quam  Brutum  et  Cassium  II.  69,6;  of  Sextius 
Pompey:  libertorum  suorum  libertus  et  servorum  servus  II.  73,  i;  Fulvia  nihil 
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muliebriter  praeter  corpus  gerens  II.  74,  3;  of  Agrippa:  parendi,  sed  uni,  scientissi- 
mus  II.  79,  i;  Plancus  non  iudicio  .  .  .  sed  morbo  proditor  II.  83,  I;  Dellius 
exempli  sui  tenax  II.  84,  2  ;  of  Antony  at  Actium :  imperator  qui  in  desertores 
saevire  debuerat,  deserter  exercitus  sui  factus  est  II.  85,  3.  quod  vi  facere  voluerant, 
iure  passi  sunt  II.  91,  2;  luliam  .  .  .  feminam  neque  sibi  neque  reipublicae  felicis 
uteri  II.  93,  2  ;  homine  inter  summam  vitiorum  dissimulationem  vitiosissimo  II. 
97,  i  ;  gens  etiam  Germana  (Germanica  ?)  feritate  ferocior  II.  106,  2  ;  natione 
magis  quam  ratione  barbarus  II.  108,  2 ;  quae  probandae  essent  non  quae  utique 
probarentur  sequens  II.  113,  2;  pecuniae  vero  quam  non  contemptor  Syria  decla- 
ravit,  quam  pauper  divitem  ingressus  dives  pauperem  reliquit  II.  117,  2.  consilio 
belli  bellum  iunxit  II.  no,  5;  decretis  facta  iungit  II.  118,  3;  non  enim  desertis 
superfuit  sed  desertor  occidit  II.  119,  4. 

One  of  the  most  notable  differences  (in  the  employment  of  the  artifices  of 
rhetoric)  between  Velleius  and  Valerius  Maximus  is  in  the  use  of  apostrophe.  The 
artium  scriptores  as  represented  in  Ernesti  and  Volkmann  seem  to  have  dealt  with 
it  only  as  used  in  forensic  orations,  but  the  practice  of  the  declamatores  seems  to 
have  made  it  common  enough.  Velleius  contents  himself  with  a  single  one,  an 
apostrophe  to  Marc  Antony  on  account  of  the  proscription  of  Cicero,  II.  66,  3-5,  a 
passage  of  real  elevation.  But  in  Valerius  Maximus  I  'have  noted  twenty-seven 
distinct  cases  of  apostrophe,  it  being  with  him  a  mere  convenient  variation  of  pre- 
sentation. The  votum  to  Jupiter  at  the  end  of  the  -volumen  is  also  a  kind  of  apos- 
trophe, and  rises  from  the  rhetorical  observance  of  investing  the  epilogue  with 
particular  form  and  dignity,  as  Tacitus  too  did  at  the  end  of  the  Agricola. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  P.M. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  Thursday,  July  i2th,  1894. 

The  ASSOCIATION  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  A.M. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  reported  that  the  next 
regular  meeting  should  be  held  at  Cleveland,  July  9,  1895.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  for  1894-95  proposed  the  following 
list  of  nominations  :  — 

President,  John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  University. 
Vice- Presidents,  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Yale  University. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University. 

Abby  Leach,  Vassar  College. 

Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  above  officers  elected. 
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1 6.  The  Date  of  the  Poet  Lycophron,1  by  Dr.  William  N.  Bates, 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  date  of  the  poet  Lycophron  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Writers 
on  the  history  of  Greek  literature  have  made  him  flourish  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (285-247  B.C.),  or  of  Euergetes  (247-222),  or  have  simply  stated 
that  he  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  This  difference  of 
opinion  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  apparently  conflicting  testimony  of  the 
evidence  on  which  we  have  to  depend.  The  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  made 
him  flourish  in  the  time  of  Philadelphus,  while  it  was  argued  that  lines  1226-1280 
of  the  Alexandra,  which  predict  the  coming  glory  of  Rome,  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  first  Punic  war.2  But  in  1883  Wilamowitz  showed  that  the 
Alexandra  was  probably  written  between  300  and  290;  and  Susemihl  went  a  step 
farther  and  showed  that  it  was  written  about  295.  With  this  date  established  the 
passage  in  the  Alexandra  relating  to  Rome  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  poet. 

In  the  life  of  Lycophron  by  Tzetzes  we  are  informed  that  he  was  hired  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  arrange  the  comedies  in  the  Alexandrian  library  at  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  Aetolus  arranged  the  tragedies  and  Zenodotus  the  other 
poetical  works.  This  most  probably  occurred  in  the  year  285-84,  when  the 
library  was  established.  Zenodotus  had  the  most  important  position  of  the  three 
and  was  afterwards  librarian.  Naturally  we  should  expect  him  to  be  older  than 
either  Lycophron  or  Alexander.  And,  in  fact,  Couat  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Poesie 
Alexandrine  gives  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Zenodotus  as  324-320  B.C.,  and  of 
Alexander  as  about  320;  Susemihl  gives  the  dates  as  about  325  and  315  respec- 
tively. Consequently,  if  Lycophron  was  younger  than  Zenodotus  and  as  old  as 
Alexander,  and  he  could  not  very  well  have  been  younger  if  he  wrote  the 
Alexandra  in  295,  he  would  have  been  born  about  320,  or  perhaps  325-320. 

This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  known 
as  the  tragic  Pleiad.  The  other  poets  of  this  group  can  be  shown  to  have  flour- 
ished at  the  end  of  the  I24th  Olympiad,  or  about  the  year  281.  That  is,  if  Lyco- 
phron was  born  about  320,  he  was  about  forty  years  old  when  he  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  tragic  poet;  and  this  surely  is  a  very  appropriate  age  at  which  a 
literary  man  might  be  said  to  flourish. 

There  is  but  one  allusion  to  the  death  of  Lycophron,  and  that  is  in  Ovid's  Ibis. 
There  are  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Ovid  took  this  allusion  to  Lyco- 
phron from  the  Ibis  of  Callimachus,  which  he  says  he  is  imitating,  and  which  was 
written  about  two  years  before  the  Hymn  to  Apollo.  This  latter  poem  was  written 
either  in  248  or  in  263,  and  consequently  Lycophron  must  have  died  at  least 
before  250. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  Lycophron  was  born  between  325  and  320  B.C.,  wrote  his 
Alexandra  about  295,  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  comedies  in  the  Alexandrian 
library  in  285-84,  about  280  began  to  flourish  as  a  tragic  poet  and,  continued  as 
such  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  must  have  occurred  before  the 
year  250. 

1  Thii  paper  will  appear  in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  was  read  in  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology  for  1895. 
*  Lines  1446-1450  were  also  appealed  to. 
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1  7.  The  Saturnians  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius  tested  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantitative  Theory,  by  Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

This  paper  does  not  include  within  its  scope  any  attempt  to  settle  the  ancient 
dispute  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Saturnian  verse,  whether  it  is  quantitative  or 
accentual.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  will  be  accomplished  if  he  shall  have  fur- 
nished some  data  to  be  used  by  future  students  of  the  problem.  These  data  have 
been  obtained  by  testing  in  some  respects  the  results  which  Lucian  Miiller,  the 
champion  of  the  quantitative  theory,  has  himself  reached  in  applying  his  own 
theory  to  the  fragments  of  the  two  primitive  Latin  epics  bearing  the  names  of 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Cn.  Naevius. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed  that,  if  the  quantitative  theory  has  any  posi- 
tive value,  it  can  be  applied  with  some  degree  of  success  to  these,  the  most 
important  poems  composed  in  the  Saturnian  metre,  so  that  the  exceptions  and 
irregularities  shall  not  overshadow  that  which  is  normal.  Furthermore,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find,  if  anything,  a  slight  improvement  in 
metrical  treatment  in  a  poet  who  in  other  respects  so  far  outshines  Livius  Androni- 
cus as  does  Naevius.  The  results  here  given  of  a  few  tests  applied  to  the  frag- 
ments seem  neither  to  warrant  the  former  assumption  nor  to  realize  the  latter 
expectation. 

The  fragments  of  the  work  of  Livius  as  collected  and  arranged  by  Miiller  in 
his  work,  "  Der  saturnische  Vers"  make  up  fifty-two  verses  or  parts  of  verses  ; 
in  the  case  of  Naevius  there  are  seventy-two.  The  normal  Saturnian  verse  is 
assumed  by  Miiller  to  be  composed  of  an  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  followed  by 
a  Trochaic  Tripody,  which  would  be  graphically  expressed  thus  :  — 


Not  a  single  verse  in  either  Livius  or  Naevius  exactly  corresponds  to  this  norm. 
In  seven  (7)  cases  in  Livius,  Miiller  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  scansion, 
or  else  the  verses  are  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  safe  venture.  The  same  is 
true  in  eight  (8)  of  the  verses  of  Naevius. 

Various  irrational  substitutions  abound  to  an  extent  that  seems  well-nigh 
ruinous  to  a  quantitative  theory:  (i)  Long  syllable  for  a  short,  —  in  Livius,  80  ; 
in  Naevius,  140  (a  much  larger  proportion,  therefore,  in  the  better  writer). 
(2)  Short  syllable  for  a  long,  —  Livius,  20  ;  Naevius,  19.  (3)  Two  short  for  one 
short,  —  Livius,  19;  Naevius,  24. 

Regular  resolutions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  less  frequent  than  would  be 
expected,  there  being  only  3  in  Livius,  and  12  in  Naevius. 

Loss,  or  suppression  of  a  syllable,  is  a  device  to  which  resort  must  often  be 
had,  if  the  quantitative  theory  is  correct.  This  occurs  as  follows:  (i)  The  ante- 
penultimate syllable  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  —  Livius,  2  ;  Naevius,  4. 
(2)  The  antepenultimate  syllable  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  —  Livius,  13  ; 
Naevius,  20.  The  other  two  possible  kinds  of  suppression,  however,  viz.  the 
second  half  of  the  first  trochee  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  first  trochee  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  do  not  occur  in  these 
fragments. 
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The  caesura  seems  to  be  less  regular  in  Naevius  than  in  Livius.  Once  in 
Naevius  it  is  out  of  place,  viz.  v.  42:  — 

Sin  illos  deserdnt  \  fortissimds  virdrum. 
In  v.  26  of  the  same  writer  it  does  not  occur  at  all :  — 
Volturnalem,  Paldtudlem,  Furrindlem. 

The  caesura  is  accompanied  by  hiatus  four  (4)  times  in  Livius,  and  eight  (8) 
times  in  Naevius:  e.g.,  Naevius  v.  13 :  — 

ibi  fords  cum  auro   \   ilico  exibant. 

Hiatus  occurs  at  least  once  in  Livius  besides  these  cases  at  caesura,  perhaps  not 
elsewhere  in  either  writer. 

As  regards  pure  elisions,  the  case  stands  as  follows:  (l)  Short  vowel,  —  Livius, 
6;  Naevius,  6.  (2)  Long  vowel,  —  Livius,  4;  Naevius,  4. 

Ecthlipsis  occurs  in  Livius  6  times;   in  Naevius,  12  times. 

Of  synizesis  there  are  in  Livius  at  least  5  instances;  in  Naevius,  6.  A  good 
example  of  a  verse  relying  strongly  on  this  figure  is  Livius,  v.  30 :  — 

venit  Mercurius  cumque  eo  \  filius  Latdnas. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  instances  of  assonance  and  alliteration 
which  occur  has  in  it  so  large  a  subjective  element  that  little  can  be  concluded 
from  the  result  in  any  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  such  a  verse  as  Livius,  8 : 

matrem  medm  procitum   \  plurimi  venerunt. 
Livius,  v.  19,  shows  rather  a  species  of  primitive  rhyme :  — 

igitur  cor  demum  Ulixi  \  prae  pavdrc  frixit. 

Perhaps  five  (5)  verses  may  be  considered  worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  in 
Livius,  viz.  Nos.  5,  8,  9,  19,  45;  and  ten  (10)  in  Naevius,  viz.  Nos.  2,  9,  n,  17, 

23.  32,  47.  53,  57»  62- 

Without  considering,  then,  any  further  points,  it  appears  that  the  quantitative 
theory  fares  thus  in  the  hands  of  its  best  friend:  (l)  No  verse  can  be  fitted  to  it 
exactly.  (2)  An  unreasonable  number  of  irrational  substitutions  must  be  assumed. 
(3)  Total  loss  of  a  syllable  must  be  assumed  in  nearly  forty  (40)  cases  out  of  a 
whole  number  of  but  a  little  over  one  hundred  (100)  verses.  (4)  The  regular 
resolutions,  which  are  so  common  in  all  the  other  poets  of  this  period,  are  rare. 
(5)  Hiatus  is  comparatively  common.  (6)  In  other  respects  there  is  little  that 
is  noteworthy  in  either  of  the  two  writers.  (7)  As  regards  irrational  substitutions, 
suppressions,  caesura,  and  hiatus,  Naevius  is  even  more  irregular  than  Livius. 

It  may  be  added  that  even  with  Miiller,  it  may  be  clearly  seen,  it  has  often 
been  a  purely  arbitrary  matter  to  decide  which  way  to  mark  a  verse  according  to 
the  theory  adopted. 

To  the  "  Saturnian  metre,"  whatever  that  is,  have  been  referred  fragments  of 
Latin  ranging  in  character  all  the  way  from  those  that  to  the  naked  eye  —  and 
car  —  are  prose  pure  and  simple,  to  the  epics  that  we  have  been  considering.  If 
beside  this  fact  is  placed  the  assurance  given  us  at  this  meeting  that  the  early 
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Greek  poetry  may  be  called  "  rhythmical  prose,"  is  it  not  possible  to  believe  that 
scholars  have  been  trying  to  read  into  Saturnian  verse  a  regularity  and  system 
which  the  Romans  knew  nothing  about?  How  far  was  the  Saturnian  metre  from 
"  rhythmical  prose  "  ? 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Allen  and  C.  L.  Smith. 
Professor  C.  L.  Smith  then  proposed  the  following  resolution :  — 

Voted:  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  the  Trustees  of  Williams  College  for  the  ample  provision  they  have  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Association  at  its  present  meeting;  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Carter  for  their  generous  hospitality,  and  to  Professor  Fernald  for  the 
thoughtful  care  he  has  given  to  all  the  arrangements  for  our  comfort.  Adopted. 

1 8.  Time  and  Space  in  Word-Concepts,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

It  takes  a  certain  time  to  utter  a  word.  Remembrance  of  the  word,  the  word- 
concept,  includes  time  as  one  of  its  elements.  This  time-element  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  the  elements.  We  may  forget  all  the  letters  of  a  word  and  yet 
remember  its  length,  and  in  the  history  of  languages,  words  ar  found  to  retain 
their  length  thru  the  most  varied  changes  of  quality  of  sounds. 

A  consonant  may  be  dropt  and  the  preceding  vowel  lengthend :  gans  >  gos, 
J?egn  >  >en,  >enc-an  >  Jjoh'te,  etc. 

A  vowel  dropt  and  preceding  vowel  lengthend. 

A  vowel  dropt  and  consonant  lengthend,  i.e.  dubld :  telian  >  tellan,  cnysian  > 
cnyssan,  etc. 

A  consonant  dropt  and  another  consonant  lengthend,  as  in  assimilation,  so-calld, 
producing  dubld  consonants :  adsimilate  >  assimilate,  disfero  >  differo,  etc. 

The  new  forms  in  all  such  exampls  ar  resultants  of  the  joint  action  of  the  law 
of  least  effort  and  the  law  of  persistence  of  the  time-concept. 

The  persistence  of  the  time-concept  is  a  force  in  separate  syllabls,  also  pre- 
serving the  quantity  of  every  root  vowel,  or  other  significant  sound  thru  all  its 
combinations,  unless  sum  other  force  destroy  it. 

The  time  of  the  word-concept  is  not  void  or  uniform  duration,  but  the  fysiologic 
duration  of  human  consciousness,  which  has  a  rhythmic  flow  markt  by  hart  beats 
and  exspiration  and  inspiration.  This  force  in  the  concept  is  exhibited  most  fully 
in  song  and  poetry,  but  it  is  also  activ  in  word-formation.  As  the  poet  fits  his 
words  to  his  meter,  so  man  the  word-maker  adjusts  his  sounds  to  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  fysiologic  time,  lengthening  and  shortening  syllabls  which  he  puts  together, 
to  preserv  the  natural  morae  and  feet.  The  English  speech- concept  foot  is  three 
morae.  The  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  exhibits  the  working  of 
this  concept  plainly;  so  English  derivativs :  brief,  briefer,  brevity;  admire,  admirer, 
miracl.  Whenever  stress  accent  cums  to  dominate  a  language  formd  under  the 
laws  of  time  and  pitch,  a  new  gravitation  to  accentual  centers  is  set  up,  and  a  new 
dialect  arizes,  the  resultant  of  the  old  time-concept  and  the  new  gravitation. 

When  alfabetic  writing  and  printing  appear,  a  space-concept  is  added  to  the 
time-concept  of  words.  Readers  and  writers  hav  pictures  of  words  in  memory. 
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To  them- a  word-concept  in  its  simplest  form  is  an  outline  only  of  a  certain  length 
and  bredth;  this  may  be  fild  up  by  a  time-concept  into  a  sort  of  pencil  sketch, 
a  monocrome,  a  fotograf,  and  colord  finally  by  sound-concepts  of  various  qualities. 
The  space-concepts  in  a  wel  spelt  language  ar  similar  in  frame  work,  number, 
and  proportion  to  the  time-concepts  and  sound-concepts,  and  make  the  word  a 
visibl  object,  easy  to  recall  and  to  communicate.  The  space-concepts  ar  also 
persistent  in  form,  a  powerful  conservativ  force  to  resist  the  fluctuations  of  sound, 
or,  in  a  badly  spelt  language,  to  resist  all  efforts  for  reform. 

19.  The  Eye  and  Ear  in  lerning  to  read,  by  Professor  F.  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Alfabetic  writing  has  been  often  said  to  be  the  most  important  invention  of 
man.  The  invention  consists  in  using  the  characters  addrest  to  the  eye  as  signs 
of  the  elementary  sounds  of  words,  insted  of  signs  of  the  objects  named.  In 
lerning  to  read  a  wel  spelt  language  the  letters  would  of  course  be  lernd  first  as 
signs  of  sounds.  There  ar  few  of  them.  They  ar  interesting  objects  of  sight. 
Twenty  letters  can  be  lernd  as  easily  as  twenty  new  playmates,  and  having  lernd 
the  letters,  sight  and  sound  together,  the  lerner  can  read  right  off  any  words 
familiar  by  sound.  The  attempt  to  substitute  for  this  natural  method  a  connecting 
of  the  printed  word,  the  space-concept,  directly  with  the  object  named,  is  a  giving 
up  of  the  alfabetic  invention.  Even  English  spelling  is  not  so  bad  as  to  make 
that  a  necessity. 

20.  On  urbs  aeterna,  urbs  sacra,  and  Similar  Phrases,  by  Professor 
F.  G.  Moore,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

This  paper  appears  in  full  in  the  TRANSACTIONS.  Remarks  were 
made  upon  it  by  Professor  Sihler. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  reported  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. 

The  Committee  has  taken  no  official  action  during  the  last  year.  It  reports 
progress.  There  has  been  sum  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Philological 
Society  of  England  in  regard  to  an  enlargement  of  the  List  of  Words  in  Amended 
Spelling  which  was  publisht  by  this  Association  in  1886. 

The  first  volume  of  a  Standard  Dictionary  which  givs  vocabulary  places  to  all 
the  words  of  this  list  was  publisht  in  New  York  during  this  year. 

The  American  Medical  Editors'  Association  in  June,  1893,  "unanimously 
resolvd  to  carry  out  in  practis"  I,  the  use  of  e  for  <z  and  a?,  as  in  hemorrhage, 
fetus,  etc.;  2,  the  rules  for  spelling  chemic  terms  advised  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  dropping  terminal  e  in  many  words; 

3,  the  dropping  of  redundant  al  from  adjectivs  such  as  chemical,  biological,  etc.; 

4,  the  spelling  of  meter,  center,  etc. ;  honor,  color,  etc. ;  program,  etc. 

The  Stenographers'  Congress  at  Chicago,  July  21,  voted  that  papers  red  at  the 
'  Congress  might  be  printed  in  amended  spelling.  The  Business  Educators'  meet- 
ing past  a  similar  vote  at  the  same  date. 

In  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1893,  a  report  was  presented  on 
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Uniformity  in  the  Spelling  of  Barbaric  and  Savage  Languages  and  Race  Names, 
recommending  that  the  System  of  Orthografy  adopted  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Admiralty,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be  adopted  so  far  as  it  is 
applicabl. 

A  pamflet  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  as  one  of  its 
Circulars  of  Information,  on  Spelling  Reform,  giving  an  account  of  the  movement 
for  the  reform  to  1893. 

This  Association  wil  be  reminded  by  this  report  of  the  deth  of  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  who  was  the  first  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  who  has  always  been 
the  strongest  support  of  this  reform.  No  one  can  fil  his  place. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  continued. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  requested  to  select  a  member  for 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Professor  Whitney.  Pro- 
fessor James  M.  Garnett  was  appointed. 

21.  lacio  Compounds  in  the  Present  System  with  Prefix  ending 
in  a  Consonant,1  by  Dr.  Maurice  W.  Mather. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  regularly  in  Roman  poets  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
sometimes  also  in  later  writers,  compounds  of  iado  in  the  present  tenses,  having 
prefixes  ending  in  a  consonant,  show  that  prefix  syllable  long.  In  all  the  poetry 
preserved  to  us  written  before  the  death  of  Augustus  there  are  but  four  certain 
examples  of  a  short  prefix;  viz.  Naev.  vs.  94,  p.  23  R. :  — 

Immo  quos  scicidi  in  ids  conscindam  atque  abiciam. 
Plaut.  Asin.  814:  — 

Praeripias  scortum  amanti  atque  argentum  'obicias. 
Merc.  932:  — 

Sanus  non  es.     Qum  pedes  vos  in  curriculum  conicitis  ? 
Rud.  769 :  — 

lam  hercle  ego  te  continue  barba  arripiam  in  ignem  coniciant. 

In  most  of  the  examples  in  scenic  poetry  the  prefix  syllable  may  be  scanned 
either  long  or  short.  There  are,  however,  seventeen,  cases,  as  against  the  above 
four  shorts,  in  which  the  meter  requires  a  long  syllable.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to 
assume  all  doubtful  cases  long.  In  hexameter  and  lyric  verse,  the  long  prefix 
syllable  is  universal  until  we  come  to  Germanicus  and  Manilius,  both  of  whom 
use  it  short.  E.g.  subicit  in  Arat.  196,  and  adice  in  Astron.  44.  4.  From  this  time 
on  some  poets  use  only  the  long  prefix,  as  Valerius  Flaccus;  some  the  short 
only,  as  Lucan;  while  others,  e.g.  Silius  Italicus,  use  both  long  and  short. 

1  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  paper  will  appear  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 
Vol.  VI. 
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How  is  this  change  of  quantity  to  be  understood,  and  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  long  prefix?  The  short  syllable  needs  no  explanation,  as  that  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  if  the  verb  part  of  the  compound  was  spelled  -ids,  -icit,  etc.;  and 
we  see  that  it  was  so  spelled,  as  early  as  105  B.C.,  from  an  inscription,  C.I.L.  I.  577. 
I.  12.  1 6  (p.  163),  which  gives  proicito.  To  explain  the  long  quantity,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  was  lengthened,  as  was  done  by  some  in 
Gellius's  time  (cf.  Cell.  4.  17);  for,  as  Gellius  himself  states,  only  con  and  in  are 
so  treated  when  f  or  s  follows,  as  in  conferoy  consequor.  Nor  are  we  to  assume 
that  iacio  shortened  to  iicio,  asQuintilian  (i.  4.  11)  and  Gellius  (I.e.)  and  Priscian 
(II.  126.  1 8  K)  teach.  For  the  sound  of  consonant  *  followed  by  vowel  i  is 
foreign  to  Latin  usage;  moreover,  we  find  this  spelling  in  no  genuine  inscription 
and  but  rarely  in  MSS.  before  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  evident  that  the 
grammarians  advocated  it  merely  because  it  offered  an  explanation  for  the  long 
prefix  syllable  in  poets,  and  because  the  change  of  iacio  to  iicio  was  in  accordance 
with  analogy.  Asfacio  gave  inficio,  so  iacio  should  give  iniicio. 

If,  then,  we  must  abandon  both  ancient  methods  of  explaining  the  long  prefix, 
what  are  we  to  substitute  in  their  place? 

An  inscription  of  123-2  B.C.  (C.I.L.  I.  198.  50)  gives  the  clue  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  the  form  conieciant.  If  enough  forms  with  iecio  can  be  found  to 
establish  a  theory,  we  may  suppose  that  iacio  in  compounds  first  shortened  to  iecio, 
and  that  this  form,  being  retained  by  poets  till  the  close  of  the  Augustan  period, 
caused  the  prefix  syllable  to  be  long  by  position.  I  will  first  give  cases  of  iecio 
actually  preserved  or  hinted  at  in  compounds  of  which  the  prefix  ends  in  a 
consonant. 

In  Plaut.  Poen.  1174,  adiecerit  in  F  where  A  has  adiceret  points  to  an  original 
adieceret.  The  verse  is  anapaestic  octonarius :  — 

Fuit  hodie  operae  pretitim  quoivis  qui  amabilitati  animum  ddiceret. 
In  Mil.  112:  — 

Conlcit  in  navem  miles  clam  matrem  suam. 

Contegit  of  CD  (contigit  B)  probably  rose  from  coniecit. 
In  True.  298 :  — 

tit  pereat  ut  eum  iniciatis  in  malam  fraudem  et  probrum. 

Inleciatis  of  A  for  iniciatis  of  BCD  could  easily  have  arisen  from  inieciatis. 
In  Mil.  623:  — 

Earn  pudet  me  tfbi  in  senecta  obicere  sollicitu'dinem. 

D  has  obveccere,  very  likely  a  corruption  from  obiecere.  B  ante  ras.  had 
obiceretj  C  has  obiicere. 

In  Ter.  Ad.  710,  all  the  MSS.  and  the  lemma  of  Donatus  have  iniecit :  — 

Itaque  acleo  magnam  mi  iniecit  sua  c6mmoditate  cdram. 

Doubtless  it  was  taken  for  a  perfect,  but  that  it  is  present  is  likely,  both  from 
the  connection  and  from  the  dependent  verb,  which  is  primary. 

A  sententia  quoted  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (Ribb.  Com.  Frag.  p.  368,  49)  :  — 

F6rtior  qui  cdpiditates  est  quam  qui  hostes  subicit, 
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shows  the  form  subecit  in  two  MSS.,  a  and  7.  While  this  form  may  be  due  to 
the  slight  distinction  in  sound  between  short  *  and  short  e  (subecit  having  risen 
from  subicif),  it  is  just  as  likely  a  supposition  that  subiecit  was  in  the  original, 
and  the  i  was  omitted  by  mere  carelessness. 

A  verse  by  Cicero  in  the  de  Div.  i.  48,  106,  appears  in  two  tenth-century  MSS. 
( AV)  with  abiecit :  — 

Abicit  efflantem  et  laceratum  adfligit  in  unda. 
In  Verg.  Aen.  6.  421 :  — 

Obicit  ille  fame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandens. 

Priscian  appears  from  the  testimony  of  two  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century  (LG) 
to  have  read  obiecit. 

The  best  of  Livy's  MSS.  in  four  passages  have  iedo  forms  in  present  com- 
pounds with  prefixes  ending  in  a  consonant.  At  10.  8.  3  and  10.  37.  14  the 
three  principal  MSS.  of  the  first  decade  (MPU,  all  of  tenth  or  eleventh  century) 
have  adiecit.  The  chief  MS.  of  the  third  decade,  Puteanus  (P)  of  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  has  in  22.  19.  2  adiecit  parallel  with  tradit,  and  in  26.  19.  2  (s}ubiecere 
for  an  infinitive. 

Lachmann  in  his  Commentary  to  Lucretius,  p.  128,  cites  conieciant  from  the 
Lex  Servilia  and  obieciemus  from  the  Digesta  Florentina,  the  latter  being  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  Schuchardt  in  Vokalismus  des  Vulgarlateins  II.  4, 
gives  adiecientur  and  iniecient  from  the  codex  Gothanus  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
seventh  century. 

These  are  all  the  instances  I  have  found  of  iecio  preserved  after  consonant 
prefixes,  except  one  in  Pliny  mentioned  below.  After  vowel  prefixes  there  are 
even  more  numerous  examples.  I  will  name  only  a  few.  In  C.I.L.  IX.  782,  an 
inscription  of  uncertain  date,  we  get  proiecitad=  proicito.  That  Lucilius  and 
Varro  wrote  iecio  is  probable  from  eiecere  and  eiecit,  which  are  written  in  quota- 
tions from  these  authors  in  a  few  of  Nonius's  MSS.  The  two  Leyden  MSS. 
of  Lucretius  at  2.  951  have  eiecit,  and  at  3.  513  all  MSS.  of  importance  have 
traiecere.  Vergil  has  several  examples  occurring  in  six  different  MSS.,  including 
Romanus  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  with  three  examples,  Mediceus  of  equal 
age  with  one  example,  and  Bernensis  184  (c)  of  the  ninth  century  with  four 
examples.  Catullus,  Ovid,  Livy,  Caesar,  and  others  furnish  examples.  There 
is  one  case,  eiece,  in  one  of  Lachmann's  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Also 
a  few  examples  are  cited  by  Schuchardt  from  the  Florentine  Digests,  from 
Augustine,  and  from  the  codex  Gothanus  of  the  Gospels. 

In  authors  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  200  A.D.  we  find  only  two  examples 
of  iecio,  one  in  Plin.  N.H.  7.  sect.  i.  2,  where  V,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  abiecit,  rell.  abicit ;  the  other  in  Stat.  Th.  6.  770,  where  eiecit  is  read 
in  Bambergensis  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  distribution  of  these  iecio  forms,  51  in  all,  is  as  follows:  34  from  the 
republic  and  the  Augustan  period,  2  from  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  15  from 
works  later  than  the  second  century.  It  looks  to  me,  therefore,  safe  to  assume 
that  iacio  shortened  in  composition  to  iecio,  that  this  form  was  preserved  by  poets 
and  a  few  literary  men,  as  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Livy,  until  the  close  of  the  Augus- 
tan period,  that  at  this  time  the  shorter  icio  form,  which  had  existed  in  conversa- 
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tion  as  early  as  Naevius  and  Plautus  and  had  become  sufficiently  common  by  105 
B.C.  to  be  used  in  a  law,  had  totally  superseded  the  older  iecio  ;  except  possibly  in 
provincial  and  vulgar  Latin,  where  the  iecio  form  may  have  continued  to  be 
spoken,  for  such  a  supposition  would  help  us  to  explain  the  iecio  forms  in  New 
Testament  codices  and  in  Augustine.  The  use  of  iecio  in  Justinian's  digests  may 
have  been  due  to  the  legal  fondness  for  old  forms.  The,  two  occurrences  in  Pliny 
and  Statius  are  not  apt  to  be  from  those  writers  themselves,  for  at  their  time  icio 
was  the  common  spelling,  as  we  see  from  the  use  of  short  prefixes  by  many  of  the 
poets.  Germanicus,  Manilius,  Lucan,  Martial,  Juvenal,  use  short  prefixes  alto- 
gether. Those  poets  of  this  period  who  used  the  prefix  long  were  merely  imitat- 
ing the  usage  of  older  poets.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Statius  are  of  this  class,  but 
Statius  once  only  fell  into  the  usage  of  his  time;  cf.  adici  in  Th.  7.  4. 

22.  Notes  on  Certain  Fragments  of  Hellanicus,  by  Professor  B. 
Perrin,  of  Yale  University. 

At  the  request  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  read  by  title  only. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  in  time  and  scope  between 
the  chronicles  of  Hellanicus  called  'AT&'S  and  'lepcuu  T?/S 


23.  English  Words  which  hav  Gaind  or  Lost  an  Initial  Consonant 
by  Attraction,  by  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

This  paper  presents  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  of  Attrac- 
tion which  has  appeared  in  Vols.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  It  appears  in 
full  in  the  TRANSACTIONS.  Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Garnett. 

24.  A  Votive  Tablet  to  Artemis  Anaitis  and  Men  Tiamu  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine   Arts,1  by  Professor  John   H.  Wright,  of 
Harvard  University. 

This  slab,  which  probably  came  from  Kula  in  Asia  Minor,  has  been  for  forty 
or  fifty  years  in  Boston.  On  the  upper  surface  is  a  panel,  on  which  are  rudely 
represented,  in  low  relief,  a  man,  child,  woman,  and  second  child,  en  face,  from 
right  to  left;  their  right  arms  are  raised  from  the  elbow,  thumb  separated  from 
the  outstretched  palm,  —  the  familiar  attitude  of  adoration.  The  relief  and  the 
inscription  do  not  exactly  correspond.  The  inscription  reads,  restored  :  — 

'Apr^/JuSi  'Aracfri  /c[ai  MT;-] 
vl  Ttdfwv  Mova'cus  /3  [fai] 


rov  virtp  Movffaiov  TO[U  uoO] 
rds 


Aclou  I. 

1  This  paper  will  be  printed,  with  an  illustration,  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology,  Vol.  VI. 
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'  To  Artemis  Anaitis  and  Men  Tiamu :  Musaes,  son  of  Musaes,  and  Calligeneia, 
his  consort,  on  behalf  of  Musaes  their  son,  in  testimony  to  the  powers  of  the  gods, 
have  paid  their  vow.  In  the  year  281,  the  loth  of  the  month  Deius  [A.D.  197,  if 
of  the  era  of  Sulla].' 

In  connection  with  the  detailed  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  several  ques- 
tions were  discussed  :  viz.,  the  inflection  and  accentuation  of  'Ai/di'rts,  the  spelling 
and  accentuation  of  words  like  MOUCTCUS  (from  Moutreuos);  a  small  corpus  of  Men 
Tiamu  inscriptions  was  furnished,  as  also  references  to  all  the  literature  of  the 
Anaitis  inscriptions.  Corrections  and  emendations  in  Suidas,  Lucian,  and  in 
inscriptions  in  Waddington-Le  Bas'  Asie  Mineure  were  offered.  It  was  urged 
that  Artemis  Anaitis  and  Men  (according  to  Ramsay,  originally  Maen,  Man) 
were  the  representatives  of  the  very  ancient  Phrygian  pair  of  divinities  known 
commonly  in  classical  literature  as  the  Great  Mother  (Cybele)  and  Attis,  and  that 
Men  [=  Sabazius]  may  originally  have  been  a  solar  divinity,  who  subsequently 
became  lunar  through  Greek  popular  etymology  (M^p,  ^vi], '  moon ').  The  pos- 
sible connection  of  the  Tiamu  in  Men  Tiamu  (=  MV  Karax^ovtos)  with  Tiamat 
(Tiam-tu),  the  ancient  Semitic  (Babylonian)  demon  of  the  deep,  was  suggested. 
It  was  argued  that  Men  was  known  to  the  European  Greeks  much  earlier 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed;  that  the  MyvaytipTys  of  classical  literature 
(Menander,  Antiphanes)  was  none  other  than  the  '  priest  of  Men,'  and  that  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes  (cf.  Cor.  260,  F.L.  284;  Strabo  X.  p.  471), 
the  itinerant  priests  of  Men,  with  the  priests  of  the  Great  Mother,  were  familiar 
and  striking  figures  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 

25.  Literary   Frauds   among   the   Romans,   by   Professor  Alfred 
Gudeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  paper  appears  in  full  in  the  TRANSACTIONS. 

26.  Beta  in  the  Argive  alphabet,  by  Professor  James  R.  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

This  paper  was  a  brief  discussion  of  an  inscription  from  the  Argive  Heraeum, 
which  is  published  as  No.  V.  Am.  Journ.  of  Arch.  IX.  p.  353.  Beta  is  repre- 
sented by  this  character,  £*,  a  form  already  found  on  a  bronze  placque  from 
Hermione  (Revue  Archeologique,  1891,  II,  pp.  150  if.,  and  Monumenti  Antichi, 
1891,  pp.  593  ff.)f  the  Argive  origin  of  which  has  been  suspected,  but  not  proved. 

27.  The  Prepositions  in  Aulus  Gellius,  by  Dr.  Charles  Knapp,  of 
Barnard  College. 

This  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  TRANSACTIONS. 

28.  A  Note  on  the  Gnomic  Aorist,  by  Professor  H.  C.  Elmer,  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  point  out  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  an 
error  in  the  explanation  now  in  vogue  of  the  origin  and  force  of  the  gnomic 
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aorist.  It  seems  to  be  a  belief  accepted  without  question  by  nearly  all  gramma- 
rians that  this  use  arose  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  aorist  in  predicating  past 
occurrences.  The  prevailing  view  is,  if  we  except  certain  monographs  upon  the 
subject,  best  set  forth  by  Goodwin  in  his  Moods  and  Tenses,  §§  155,  156,  157,  and 
I  accordingly  make  the  presentation  there  given  the  basis  of  my  remarks.  Good- 
win explains  this  use  of  the  aorist  by  saying  that  it  gives  "  a  more  vivid  statement 
of  general  truths  by  employing  a  distinct  case  or  several  distinct  cases  in  the  past 
to  represent  (as  it  were)  all  possible  cases,  and  implying  that  what  has  occurred 
is  likely  to  occur  again  under  similar  circumstances."  (For  a  similar  explanation 
cf.,  eg.,  the  following  grammars  :  Gildersleeve-Lodge,  §  236  note;  Allen  &  Green- 
ough,  §  279  c,  note;  Hadley  &  Allen,  §  840;  Ku'hner,  Lat.  Gr.  II.,  §  33,  9,  etc.). 
This  view  may  be  illustrated  by  saying  that  "  a  man  went "  was  first  used  of  a 
distinct  case  in  the  past,  and  then  this  case  was  used  to  represent  all  possible 
cases,  and  finally  at  times  came  to  be  felt  as  meaning  "  a  man  is  wont  to  go." 

Does  this  seem  to  any  one  an  easy  transition  of  meaning?  To  make  it  seem  a 
possible  one,  Goodwin  has  brought  together  in  §  156  five  examples  which,  it  is 
claimed,  could  form  a  bridge  "  from  the  common  to  the  gnomic  use  of  the  aorist." 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  collection  of  examples  is  that  three  out  of 
the  five  are  drawn  from  out-of-the-way  places  —  from  mere  fragments  that  have 
been  preserved  without  any  context  to  make  clear  in  what  sense  they  were  used. 
Classen,  however,  in  his  note  on  Thucyd.  II.  77,  4,  cites  three  other  similar 
instances:  Plat.  Rep.  5,  p.  469  d,  Soph.  O.  R.  981,  El.  415.  Such  uses  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes.  Those  in  the  first  class,  in  order  that  the  transition  may  be 
made  clear  to  the  English  mind,  have  to  be  treated  as  though  they  were  mere 
perfects,  e.g.  woXXii  a-rpardireda  -ijdr]  eireffev,  i.e.  many  cases  have  already  arisen, 
implying  it  often  happens.  This  use  of  the  aorist  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to 
comparatively  late  Greek  and  to  be  extremely  rare  even  then.  But  even  if  it  were 
an  early  use,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  to  have  much  weight  in  the  face  of  other 
facts.  If  the  transition  which  the  examples  cited  are  intended  to  illustrate  really 
took  place  in  the  case  in  question,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  usage  started 
with,  and  for  a  long  time  confined  itself  to,  the  aorist  instead  of  the  perfect? 
The  gnomic  aorist  is  already  common  in  Homeric  times,  while  the  gnomic  perfect 
is  not  found  at  all  till  much  later.  However,  none  of  the  instances  with  TroXXdm 
or  ivioTf  seem  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question,  though  much  has 
been  made  of  them  in  attempting  to  establish  the  theory  now  in  vogue.  The 
gnomic  aorist  is  a  primary  tense,  and  such  words  are  as  appropriate  with  it  as 
they  would  be  with  the  gnomic  present,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  Such 
cases  are  like  any  other  gnomic  aorist,  and  the  fact  that  TroXXd/cts,  or  titlore,  is 
used  with  it  can  no  more  be  supposed  to  show  a  connection  with  the  past  than 
the  frequent  use  of  that  word  with  the  present  shows  that  the  present  tense  ever 
had  such  a  connection. 

The  other  instances  in  this  list  (except  one  which  I  explain  differently  below) 
are  sweeping  negations  in  the  past,  "  Faint  heart  never  yet  raised  a  trophy  "  (OVTTW 
rpbiraiov  t<rTi\GQ.v).  It  is  true  that  if  a  thing  never  did  happen  there  is  an  impli- 
cation that  it  does  not  happen  and  never  will  happen,  but  that  is  very  far  from 
proving  that  never  did  happen  would  easily  come  to  be  felt  as  a  primary  tense. 
Such  passages  represent  the  ordinary  use  of  the  aorist  and  refer  as  distinctly  as 
any  aorist  ever  did  to  the  past,  while  the  gnomic  aorist  is  found  already  in  com- 
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mon  use  in  the  earliest  Greek  known  to  us  and  is  from  the  first  invariably  a 
primary  tense  taking  the  regular  sequence  of  such  a  tense.  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  any  of  the  English  writers  that  can  give  support  to  the 
view  that  the  use  under  discussion  started  with  sweeping  negations,  or  in  fact 
with  general  past  assertions  of  any  sort.  Indeed,  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  this  list  of  examples  given  to  illustrate  the  transition  from  the  ordinary  to 
the  gnomic  use  of  the  aorist  is  that  the  examples  without  exception  come  from 
comparatively  late  Greek.  These  examples  we  are  asked  to  look  upon  as  marking 
the  middle  step  of  a  transition  to  a  usage  that  was  already  firmly  established  and 
in  common  use  five  hundred  years  before. 

Finally,  there  is  still  another  peculiarity  about  the  gnomic  aorist  which  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  of  its  origin  and  force  leaves  wholly  unexplained. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  the  gnomic  aorist  is  chiefly  confined  to  animated 
passages,  or  used  in  connection  with  sudden  occurrences  (cf.  Goodwin,  §§  154 
and  157).  Now,  if  the  aorist  has  come  to  indicate  "what  is  wont  to  happen" 
only  by  implication  from  its  original  reference  to  "  what  has  often  happened  in 
the  past,"  how  is  its  fondness  for  animated  surroundings  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  grammars  when  they  say  the  present  tense  is  used 
for  a  past  tense  to  make  the  narrative  more  animated  and  vivid,  but  here  we 
seem,  if  the  prevailing  view  is  correct,  to  have  a  past  tense  used  for  a  present 
to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

On  the  whole,  does  it  not  seem  that  Brugmann  is  right,  when,  in  his  Griechishe 
Grammatik,  §  160,  he  refers  to  the  gnomic  aorist  as  a  use  "  noch  nicht  befriedigend 
erklart?"  Mutzbauer,  also,  in  his  Grundlagen  der  griechischen  Ternpuslehre,  pro- 
tests against  this  explanation  of  the  gnomic  aorist,  that  has  been  in  vogue  since 
the  publication  of  Franke's  article,  forty  years  ago.  The  views  of  Mutzbauer  are, 
I  believe,  the  latest  that  have  been  printed  upon  the  subject,1  and,  strangely 
enough,  they  seem  to  represent,  in  some  of  their  features,  a  return  to  the  theory 
of  Moller  (Philologus,  VIII.  I,  p.  113  ff.),  which  Franke  had  given  himself  so 
much  trouble  to  overthrow.  The  explanation  of  the  gnomic  aorist  published 
last  year  by  Mutzbauer  is,  in  most  of  its  essential  features,  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  taught  my  own  students  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  con- 
nection with  similar  phenomena  in  Latin.  In  this  note  I  venture  to  point  out 
some  objections  to  the  common  view  which  he  does  not  mention,  and  to  call 
attention  briefly  to  certain  features  of  this  aorist  which  he  leaves  untouched.  It 
may,  in  general,  be  said  of  the  aorist  that  it  deals  with  an  act  as  an  entirety. 
By  its  use  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  an  act  are  brought  together 
and  focussed  in  a  single  conception.  The  idea  of  the  act  is  not  dwelt  upon,  but 
merely  touched  for  an  instant  and  then  dismissed.  The  speaker,  as  it  were, 
makes  short  work  of  the  thought.  There  is  a  sort  of  impetus  about  the  tense. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  this  tense  refers  sometimes  to  an  act  that 
lies  in  the  past,  sometimes  (especially  in  moods  other  than  the  indicative)  to  one 
that  lies  in  the  future,  and  that,  in  either  one  of  these  cases,  the  ordinary  force  of 
the  aorist,  as  above  indicated,  is  to  be  recognized.  For  instance,  in  the  past  eXue 
dwells  upon  the  progress  of  the  act,  e\v<re  dismisses  the  same  act  with  merely 
a  lively  reference  to  it  as  an  accomplished  thing.  The  expression  /4  XiVfls 
differs  from  w  XOe  in  exactly  the  same  way  except  that  the  conception  in  these 
1  Music's  Gnomicki aorist  u  grckom,  etc.,  published  in  i8g2,  I  have  not  seen. 
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cases  is  of  a  future  act  instead  of  one  that  is  past.  (Cf.  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  147.)  The  aorist  indicative  is  also  occasionally  used 
referring  to  the  future  (see  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  61,  with  the  examples 
there  cited).  In  most  cases,  however,  where  the  Greek  wishes  to  express  this 
conception  of  a  future  act  in  the  indicative,  the  future  perfect  is  used.  I  do  not 
refer  now  to  the  true  future  perfect,  but  to  instances  where  that  tense  is  used 
instead  of  a  simple  future  merely  to  emphasize  the  certainty  and  promptness 
of  the  act,  e.g.  Aristoph.  Plut.  1027,  <£pafo  KO!  7re7rpd£ercu,  "  Speak,  and  it  shall  be 
done  on  the  spot"  (see  Goodwin,  §  79).  A  similar  use  of  the  future  perfect 
is  common  in  Latin.  It  is  merely  a  more  vigorous  future,  and  its  vigor  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  disregards  progress  and  deals  only  with  accomplishment.  The 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this  connection  is  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  acknowl- 
edged to  have  two  distinct  methods  of  presenting  the  same  act  both  in  the  past 
and  in  tne  future,  involving  no  real  difference  in  the  temporal  relations  of 
the  act.  The  one  presents  it  with  special  reference  to  its  progress,  the  other 
presents  it  as  a  whole,  and  so  necessarily  involves  and  lays  stress  upon  its 
final  accomplishment. 

Now  the  present  indicative  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  progress,  In  view 
of  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  different  methods  of  expression  in  the  past 
and  the  future,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  would  have  sought 
some  means  by  which  an  act  in  the  present  also  might  be  presented,  with  the 
idea  of  progress  left  out?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  function  of  the  so- 
called  gnomic  aorist.  General  truths  are  commonly  expressed  by  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative.  When  the  aorist  is  used,  it  is  only  because  the  speaker  or 
writer  wishes  to  emphasize  the  certainty,  the  promptness,  or  the  suddenness  of 
the  act  in  question,  or  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  wont  to  be  performed.  For 
the  purpose  of  doing  this  he  presents  it  in  a  complete  and  accomplished  form. 
In  my  paper  on  the  Latin  Prohibitives  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Vol.  XV.,  I  have  shown  very  clearly  that  ne  feceris  differs  from  ne  facias  merely 
in  being  a  more  vigorous  and  emotional  expression.  And  this,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  just  the  difference  between  the  gnomic  present  and  the  gnomic  aorist  or  perfect. 
This  aorist  or  perfect  may  be  illustrated,  though  imperfectly,  in  English  by  the 
following  sentence,  which  might  be  used  of  a  desperado  whose  aim  was  unerring : 
"  Whenever  he  shoots,  his  victim  is  dead  "  instead  of  "  dies "  or  "  is  wont  to  be 
killed."  Cf.  such  expressions  as  "  if  you  stir,  you  are  a  dead  man  (instead  of 
"  you  will  die").  If  the  gnomic  aorist  is  looked  upon  as  having  this  force,  it  will 
add  much  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  Apply  this  interpre- 
tation, for  instance,  to  Hor.  Od.  I,  34,  16  hinc  apicem  rapax  Fortuna  cum  stridore 
acuto  sustulit,  hie  posuisse  gaudet.  According  to  the  common  interpretation  the 
gnomic  perfect  sustulit  has  come  to  mean  "  is  wont  to  take  away "  only  by 
implication  from  the  idea  that  Fortune  has  done  so  in  former  times.  The 
interpretation  I  suggest  will  make  the  sentence  mean  Fortune  takes  away  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  crown  from  one  head  and  delights  to  set  it  as  suddenly 
(posuisse)  on  another.  If  this  theory  is  adopted  in  interpreting  the  instances 
of  the  gnomic  aorist  given  by  Goodwin  in  §  155,  these  passages  will  gain  very 
distinctly  in  force  and  meaning.  I  would  interpret  the  passages  as  follows: 
I).  9,  320  Kdrdav'  6/tws  8  r'  dcpyos  dvijp  &  TC  TroXXA  topyws.  Achilles  uses  these 
words  in  a  very  bitter  speech  prompted  by  what  he  looks  upon  as  an  insult.  Val- 
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iant  deeds,  he  is  convinced,  bring  with  them  no  reward.  The  man  of  many  deeds, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  none,  passes  away  and  is  gone  and  forgotten  (the  words 
italicized  representing  the  force  of  the  aorist).  The  conception  is  that  the  result 
sets  in  so  promptly  that  the  progress  of  the  act  is  not  noticed.  The  position  of 
the  verb  in  this  sentence  seems  also  to  indicate  such  emphasis.  II.  17,  177  "0<rTe 
/cat  &\Ki(JU)v  &i>5pa  0o/3et  /cat  d0e^Xero  V(.K.I\V  pr^dius.  Here  Hector's  blood  has 
just  been  stirred  by  a  charge  of  cowardice.  He  repels  the  charge.  It  was  not, 
he  says,  the  din  of  battle  nor  the  tramp  of  horses  that  impelled  him  to  flight,  but 
Jove,  "  who  terrifies  even  a  valiant  man  and  snatches  in  a  trice  his  victory  away." 
Find.  Pyth.  8,  15  /3£a  /cat  (jieydXavxov  e<70a\ei'  ei>  xp6i>y,  "even  the  very  boast- 
ful man  finds  himself  at  last  by  violence  overthrown."  Here  the  aorist  is  used 
not  because  the  act  is  conceived  of  as  sudden,  but  to  emphasize  the  inevitability 
of  its  accomplishment.  The  present  tense  would  connote  the  idea  of  progress 
without  calling  attention  so  particularly  to  the  final  result.  The  interpretation 
here  suggested  will  be  found  equally  suited  to  all  of  the  other  passages.  It  will 
be  noticed,  too,  that  apart  from  the  verb,  expressions  are  often  used  in  these  sen- 
tences, which  seem  to  show  that  the  speaker  was  bent  on  emphasizing  just  the 
idea  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  inherent  in  the  tense,  e.g.  pyS/ws  (with  d0e£Xero)  ; 
(with  /cafletXei')  ;  TJ  TrpuiT-rj  7rp60a<rts  /cai  fJLiicpbv  irraiff^a  (with  airavra 
e  /cai  St^Xucrev)  ;  vvv  avpiov  (with  ^7rXouTi7(re)  ;  ra%^ws  (with  ^TrXour^a-e)  . 
Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  conjecture  of  Brugmann  (Griechische 
Syntax,  p.  185)  regarding  the  present  and  the  future  uses  of  the  aorist,  viz.,  "  dass 
diese  zeitlose  und  diese  futurische  Verwendung  urspriinglich  nur  an  die  augment- 
losen  Formen  gekniipft  waren,  also  an  die  Injunctivformen  des  Aoriststammes, 
und  dass  erst  das  Schwanken  zwischen  augmentierter  und  nicht  augmentierter 
Form  in  der  Mittheilung  vergangener  Ereignisse  dazu  fiihrte,  dass  man  auch  in 
jenen  Fallen  die  augmentierte  Form  zuliess."  With  this  conjecture  should  be 
compared  the  remarks  of  Thurneysen,  regarding  the  injunctive,  in  Kuhn's  Zeit- 
schrift,  27,  p.  173  —  remarks  endorsed  by  Brugmann  in  the  note  just  referred  to 
and  by  Delbruck  on  p.  360  of  his  Altindische  Syntax, 

29.   A  Critical  Note  on  Euripides,  Ion  1-3,  by  Mortimer  Lamson 
Earle,  Ph.D.,  of  Barnard  College. 

"ArXas  6  %aX/cA>i(n  V&TOIS  ovpavbv 
9eG)v  7raXat6c  OIKOV  tKrpifSuv  deuv 
/iias  f<pv<re  Malav,  y  KTC. 

In  these  verses  the  /allowing  peculiarities   have  arrested   the   attention   of 
critics  :  — 

(1)  The  laboured  rhythm  of  the  first  verse  —  particularly  the  violation  of  the 
Porsonian  rule  of  the  '  final  cretic  '; 

(2)  The  remarkable  use  of  tier  pip  wv; 

(3)  The  occurrence  of  the  word  de&v  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  vs.  2; 

(4)  The  construction  of  simple  genitive,  instead   of  genitive  with  tic,  with 


In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  «  final  cretic  '  in  vs.  I,  Eadham  suggested 

,  Nauck  (followed  by  van  Herwerden)  vc^rotcrtv  <t>tpwv.     Were  we  to  adopt 
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the  latter  reading,  we  should  assume  that  otpavbv  was  originally  a  gloss  on  6eG>v 
TaXcudv  olKov.  If,  however,  we  follow  Hermann's  view  (as  expounded  in  his 
Elementa  Doctrinac  Metricae,  I.  viii.),  we  shall  regard  Euripides  as  having 
employed  an  allowable  license  "  in  descriptione  rei  magni  moliminis  plenae," 
and  treat  vs.  I  as  metrically  sound. 

Of  iicrplpuv  flew?  Nauck  says  (in  his  annotatio  critica,  Teubner  text-edition)  : 
"  verba  nondum  emendata.  sententiam  si  spectes,  £K  T&V  'fiKeavidwv  juas  requi- 
ritur."  W.  Dindorf  (followed  by  van  Herwerden)  changes  turplfiuv  to  £K  rpi&v. 
Atlas  had  three  wives.  (See  p.  v.  of  Dindorf's  preface  to  the  Leipsic  edition  of 
his  text  of  Sophocles,  1867.)  But  van  Herwerden,  in  order  to  make  Euripides' 
Hermes  quite  explicit  (and,  incidentally,  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  0ewj/'s),  not  only 
transfers  (with  Dindorf,  loc.  cit.,  p.  vi.)  /uias  to  the  close  of  vs.  2,  but  replaces  it 
in  vs.  3  by  dX6xwv.  Thus  the  disputed  passage  runs  in  van  Herwerden's  text  as 
follows  :  — 

ArXas,  6  xaX/c^otai  v&Tourtv  (ptpiav 
detav  iraXaibv  O!KOV,  tn  rpi&v  /uas 
e  Maia?,  T)  KT£. 


This,  notwithstanding  the  dX6xwv,  is  certainly  better  than  Dindorf  s 


"ArXas  6  xaXK^Wros  otpavbv 
6^C}v  iraKaibv  olKov  £K  rpi&v  /uas 
de&v  e^uo-e  Matav,  KT£. 


Let  us  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  a  word  that  has  thus  far  run  the  gaunt- 
let, though  to  it,  in  my  belief,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  the  corruption  of  vs.  2. 
This  is  the  word  olKov.  In  vs.  15  the  two  MSS.  of  our  play  contain  the  same 
word  in  the  same  place  (yaffrptts  drfveyic  of/cov).  This,  as  was  seen  long  ago  by 
Brodaeus  (and  it  did  not  need  much  penetration  to  see  it),  is  a  corruption  of 
tiyKov  (OF  KON  wfth  carelessly  written  [~  misread  and  miscopied  —  perhaps  partly 
under  the  influence  of  of/cots  in  vs.  16).  Let  us  now  substitute  '6yKov  for  ol/cov  in 
vs.  2  and  observe  the  result.  Instead  of  an  "  ancient  house  "  we  have  an  "  an- 
cient mass,"  and  de&v  at  the  beginning  of  vs.  2  at  once  appears  in  the  guise  of 
an  explanatory  gloss  on  ira\a.i6i>  O!KOV  —  an  answer  to  the  natural  query:  Whose 
"ancient  house"?  For  de&v  we  readily  substitute  (ptpwv,  comparing  drfveyK' 
6yKov  in  vs.  15  (we  need  hardly  think  of  Nauck's  emendation  of  vs.  i).  Thus  we 
have  Atlas  described  as  "  he  that  on  brazen  shoulders  bears  heaven,  an  ancient 
mass."  This  can  hardly  be  right,  unless  (though  it  seems  scarcely  justifiable)  we 
understand  tiyxov  as  precisely  =  dx^os  ("his  ancient  burden").  I  would,  there- 
fore, accepting  Hermann's  defence  of  the  metre  of  vs.  I,  make  a  slight  change  in 
the  last  word  of  that  verse,  and  read  ovpavov.  It  is  then  "  he  that  on  brazen 
shoulders  bears  heaven's  ancient  mass." 

For  inTplfiuv  Dindorfs  £K  rpiui/  seems  to  be  quite  tight.  tKrplpuv  is  due,  if 
my  emendation  of  O\KOV  be  sound,  to  somebody's  attempt  to  construe  the  passage 
after  dedv  had  ousted  Qtpuv. 

There  is  no  need  of  bringing  rpt&v  and  tuas  together;  for  if  it  be  urged  that 
the  contrast  of  rpt&v  and  /xiaj  makes  it  more  natural  that  the  two  words  stand 
side  by  side,  we  may  answer  that  Euripides  is  hinting  at  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  etymology  of  Mcua;  hence  /was  t<pv<rt  Uatav. 
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The  whole  passage,  then,  I  would  read  thus :  — 

"ArXas,  6  xa\K^otcri  J^TOIS  otpavov 
<j>tp<av  -iraXaibv  8yKov,  £K  rpi&v  6e(av 
fuas  f(f>vffe  Malay,  rj  KT£. 


30.  Crates  of  Mallos  and  the  Beginnings  of  Philological  Study  at 
Rome,  by  Professor  George  L.   Hendrickson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  author  withholds  an  abstract  of  this  paper  on  account  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  his  results  by  additional  material.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  point 
out  some  hitherto  unobserved  instances  of  the  influence  of  Crates  and  the  Perga- 
mene  school  upon  the  earlier  philological  studies  at  Rome. 

31.  On  the  Meaning  of  nauta  and  viator  in  Horace,  Sat.  I.  5.  16, 
by  Professor  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  of  Union  College. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  (which  may  be  found  in  the 
Classical  Studies  in  Honour  of  Henry  Drisler)  by  Messrs.  Warren, 
Knapp,  Owen,  and,  in  reply,  by  Professor  Ashmore. 

Adjourned  about  i  P.M. 
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Athenaeum,  London. 

Classical  Review,  London. 

Revue  Critique,  Paris. 

Revue  de  Philologie,  Paris. 

Revue  des  Revues  (Prof.  J.  Keelhoff,  Tongres,  Belgium). 
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[Total  (397  +  64+37+1  +  11)=  510]. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. — NAME  AND  OBJECT. 

1.  This   Society   shall   be   known  as  "The   American  Philological  Associa 
tion." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl' 
edge. 

ARTICLE  II.  —  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers   shall  be   a   President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  III.  —  MEETINGS. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  —  MEMBERS. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  SUNDRIES. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI.  —  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  annually  published  "Proceedings"  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  "Transactions"  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  volumes 
of  Transactions  thus  far  published  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  oirws  and 

OV  /J.T). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 

languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :   On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 

language. 
Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 

on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot's  Bible,  etc. 
Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 
Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 

session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
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Edited  by  Professor  A.  N.  VAN  DAELL  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  196  pages.  85  cents.  (In- 
ternational Modern  Language  Series.) 

A    SCIENTIFIC  FRENCH  READER. 

Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocab- 
ulary, by  A.  W.  HERDLER,  Instructor  in 
Modern  Languages,  Princeton  University. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  186  pages.  85  cents.  (Inter- 
national Modern  Language  Series.) 

OUR  NOTIONS  OF  NUMBER  AND 
SPACE. 

By  HERBERT  NICHOLS,  late  Instructor  in  Psy- 
chology, Harvard  University.  121110.  Cloth. 
201  pages.  $1.10. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHING. 

By  ARNOLD  TOMPKINS.  i2mo.  Cloth.  280 
pages.  85  cents. 

ASSYRIACA. 

By  Professor  H.  V.  HILPRECHT  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  8vo.  Boards.  Illus- 
trated. 136  pp.  $1.50. 


The  above  books  may  be  ordered  of  any  bookseller,  or  will  be  sent,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  price.  Descriptive 
Circulars  of  our  books  and  a  copy  of  our  High  School  and  College  Catalogue  sent 
free  to  any  address. 


GINN    &    CO.,    Publishers,    Boston,    New    York,    Chicago. 
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